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JAHRESZEITEN IM SUMERISCH-AKKADISCHEN—Concluded 


B. LANDSBERGER 


y 
AS in diesen Kapiteln entworfene 
Schema des landwirtschaftlichen 

Jahres beschrankt sich im wesent- 

lichen auf den Anbau der Gerste, von 
Bemerkungen iiber die Dattelernte (Anm. 
119) abgesehen. Eine systematische Un- 
tersuchung, die den reichen Stoff der 
Wirtschaftsurkunden aller Zeiten zu ver- 
arbeiten, zahlreiche Monatsnamen der 
sumerischen Lokalkalender® und die— 
meist bisher nur unzureichend gedeuteten 
akkadischen Monatsnamen*®® zu_ver- 


** Beispiele: in der Monatsliste von Nippur heisst 
der XI. Monat, der aber—die oben 8. 264 behandelte 
Verschiebung vorausgesetzt—urspriinglich in Mirz 
April flel, der *“‘Monat des Emmers.’’ Handelt es sich 
um den Sommeranbau dieser Getreideart? (Vgl. Anm 
116.) Zahlreiche Hinweise auf landwirtschaftliche 
Tiatigkeiten und Feste in den Monatsnamen von 
LagaS aus vorsargonischer Zeit (KK S. 41; 42; 45-52; 
56 f.; 61, p). In der Monatsliste von Ur sind die drei 
ersten Monate nach Saisongerichten benannt: I Ga- 
zelle; Il Schweineart (Fauna 8S. 104 Anm. 2); III 
ubi-Vogel (vgl. nar.cup Rez.B, 4. Tafel, Z. 305: 
us. bixe = §4t kaprum = iat kaparti, vgl. “CT” 41, 
24, 10); X(?) in den priisargonischen Vorlaiufern 
dieser Serie ist nach einem Fischgericht benannt 
Burrows, Ur Exc. Texts Il 24). S. Langdon, Menol 
32, 110-143 

* Die meisten Monatsnamen der Nisan-Reihe sind 
noch nicht sicher gedeutet; fiir III vermutete ich KK 8 
s.auch oben Anm. 44) ‘ Reife’’ wegen ebaru ina simani- 
su. Aber der Monat liegt fiir *‘Reife der Gerste’’ um 
zwei Monate zu spit. Vielleicht ist ‘‘Saison «xar’ &ox#"" 
fir Gemiise) gemeint, s. oben Anm. 44d. {Mit der 
Deutung der alten Monatsnamen von Assur befasst 


)7* 


ie 


werten hatte, auch die Verkniipfung der 
vielen Jahresfeste mit Naturriten oder 
Landwirtschaft untersuchen miisste,”° 
kénnte viele Einzelheiten in dieses Grund- 
schema eintragen, tiber Getreide, Sesam, 
Gemiise und Obst, iiber Wurf der Haus- 
tiere, Schur und Weidewechsel, Jagd und 
Fischfang. 

Ein Gelehrter, wohl aus der altbaby- 
lonischen Zeit, hat uns ein auf den ersten 
Blick recht lebendig anmutendes Bild des 
Jahreslaufs gezeichnet in dem von mir 
als Men(ologie) B abgekiirzten sumerisch- 
akkadischen Text”. Bei niherem Zusehen 


sich eine Studie von J. Lewy: Arch. Or. 11 (1939), 39 
43, mit Nachtrag HUCA 17 (1943), 55; aber auch 
hier sind die Deutungen wenig tiberzeugend; s. auch 
Langdon, |.c. 31-39, fiir Susa ebenda 43-47.) 


7 Wie schon oben Anm. 39 bemerkt, hat sich in 
den sumerischen Lokalkalendern fiir ein Neujahrsfest 
im Friihling noch keine Spur gefunden; in Ur scheint 
ein Prozessionsfest (akitu) der Jahreszeit des Gerste- 
schnittes (Monat XII) und eines der Saatzeit 
@®u.numun.na) (in VI) gefeiert worden zu sein 
(KK 148, oben Anm. 67); Indizien fiir Beginn des 
Kultjahres in VII (gesichert fiir Assyrien, siehe oben 
8, 267 zu KAV 79) wurden KK 34 gesammelt 

" KAV 218 Vs. mit Duplikat aus Ninive, “BA"”’ 5, 
704 f., bearbeitet von Weidner, Handbuch der bab 
Astronomie (1915) 85-102; Langdon, |.c. passim. Der 
sumerische Text der Rezension von Assur macht 
zwar einen verwilderten Eindruck, aber wir diirfen 
ihn trotzdem nicht als ein etwa in der Kassitenzeit 
dem akkadischen Konzept hinzugefiigtes Kunst- 
Sumerisch betrachten 


3 
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aber erweist sich dieser Traktat als eine 
etymologische Studie iiber die Monatsna- 
men der bar.zag.gar-Serie, ur- 
spriinglich Lokalkalender von Nippur, 
nach der Dynastie Ur HI aber in ganz 
Nord- und Siidbabylonien rezipiert, wo- 
bei aber die Etymologien oft kiinstlich,” 
jede Tradition tiber die namengebenden 
Feste von Nippur verloren™ und die oben 
S. 264 behandelte Verschiebung der 
Monate unberiicksichtigt ist, so dass Saat 
und Schnitt yerste in 
mdégliche Jahreszeiten fallen. 

Wir exzerpieren den akkadischen Text 
der auf landwirtschaftliche Jahreszeiten 
sich beziehenden Stellen der Men. B: 

II (Mai), Monat gud.si.sad: Pflug- 
rinder werden angeschirrt (gud .si.s 4), 
um eine von Uberschwemmungswasser ge- 
triinkte Brache urbar zu machen (s. dazu un- 
ten 8S. 277 bis 279). 

IV (Juli), Monat Su.numun.na: 
arah zéri Sapaki, numunni harpi sist “Monat 
des Ausstreuens des Samens, des Aufziehens 
der Friihsaat.”’ 

V (August), NE.NE. gar: 
stu atti 
“Der Feuergott kommt vom Himmel herunter 
und rivalisiert mit dem Sonnengott”’ (unrich- 
tige Etymologie von NE.NE im Monatsnamen). 

VII (Oktober), Monat du,.ka.ga 
bab apsit ippatti “Das Tor des himmlischen 


der dafiir un- 


Monat 


urradamma 


Gibil 


Samé Samas ikannan 


* So wird der 9 
gan.gan.6.a) 
als hegallu 


Monat 
wegen 


gan alter 


GAN 


ganna 
ne etymologisiert 
HE GAL) u nuhiu (ut NUN) uktammaru 
‘*Fiille und Uberfluss werden aufgeschichtet,”’ wobei 
auch die Beziehung zur Jahreszeit (Oktober) nicht er- 
sichtlich ist. In Wahrheit diirfte sich dieser Monats- 
name auf die Erzeugung von Lagerbier (im kultischen 
Haushalt) beziehen wegen qgangannu (gangannu) als 
typischem Gerit der Bierbereitung (Zimmern, Z A 32, 
167-170; Serie nHar.Gup IT 4; Nbn 258, 15; “BE” 8, 
132, 13 ete.; “CT’’ 38, 32, 32). Die gleiche Bedeutung 
haben wahrscheinlich die Monatsnamen 

hier allerdings VII, Langdon 45) 

sattim in Nordbabylonien (KK 84; = III?) 


sébaitu in 
Susa und sébat 

7? Der Autor weiss nichts vom gud-sisa-Fest 
von Nippur in II (s. KK 25-29), besitzt aber insofern 
eine richtige Tradition, dass er den Monatsnamen mit 
dem Bespannen des heiligen Pfluges und 
Beziehung bringt, s. Anm. 114 
vom Feste abba-é, 


Aussaat in 
er weiss auch nichts 
das sowohl in Nippur wie in 


LagaS gefeiert wurde (Monat X, s. KK 35 f.) 
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Ozeans Offnet sich” (auch dies etymologisie- 
rend: dug. kt = apsé, “CT” 18, 28, 7a). 
VIII (November), Monat 
dusg.a: 
erést t88akkan 


giS.apin. 


"alla u “epinna ana séri ultessi akit 
Karst und Pflug triigt man auf 
die Ackerflur hinaus, das Prozessionsfest des 
Saatpfliigens wird gefeiert”*. 

[X (Januar) Sama’ Subardta u na-ald-da) ka 


“ 


erseti tkakkan “Der Sonnengott bewirkt die 
Freiheit und den ruhigen Schlaf(?)der Erde.’’”*| 

XI (Februar) Sammi [marditu] mith|aris 
ina sért usstini|] “Allerlei Pflanzen spriessen 
gleichzeitig auf der Ackerflur’’’*. 

XII (Marz), Monat se.Kin. kud: 
maskan\|at sé|ri imallé ina ugdri rabbiiti nig- 
gallu ul isét “Die Tennen der Ackerflur fiillen 

"* Fiir allu als Ackergeriit s 
das akitu der Saatzeit, das z.Z. von Ur III zwei Mo 
nate friiher gefeiert wurde, s. Anm. 70; fiir unsere 


Erklirung des Monatsnamens (Ende der Saatperiode 
oben 8. 262 


ana ittidu, S. 186; fiir 


* Wir haben diesen Passus unter Vorbehalt aufge 

nommen, indem wir den Vorschlag Weidners z. St 
billigen, wonach ersetu (wie im Abschnitt des Monats 
Il) “Erdreich"’ sei, doch ist dies keineswegs sicher 
Die akkadische Entsprechung von [x].n4 haben 
wir als nalddu) ergiinzt, unter zweifelhafter Berufung 
auf II R 25, 73 ge.) Die (hier anscheinend nicht auf 
Etymologie aufgebauten) Kennzeichnungen der 
Monate IX und X hiaingen mit einander zusammen 
was durch Nergal in IX, [Sum in X nahegelegt wird 
Ich tibersetze beide 

IX: “Der starke Krieger Nergal kommt aus der 
Unterwelt empor (Rez. Ninive 
in das Land herauskommt”™ 
tatigkeit 
girra und MeSlamtaea).” 

X: “Die Altesten der Stiidte treten zur Versamm 
heraus (dies Etymologisierung des Monatsna 
mens ab.®); ISum postiert sich an ihren 
hierauf der im Text tibersetzte Passus 

Wir fassen dies naturmythologisch auf: Im Monat 
der Wintersonnenwende siegt Samas tiber Nergal, der 
hier als die Macht des Winters auftritt; er bereitet 
seinem und seiner Helfer todbringendem Wirken ein 
Ende und gibt dem gefesselten Erdboden (oder vie 
mehr der Erde mit Pflanzen, Tieren und Menschen” 
wieder Freiheit und ruhigen Schlaf(’). In diesen Rah 
men wird die etymologische Erklirung des Namens 
des X. Monats gesteckt: Die Stadtiltesten treten sor- 
genvoll zu einer Beratung zusammen, vor Nergal 
geschiitzt durch seinen menschenfreundlichen Vezier 
[Sum 


“Monat Nergals, der 
Gewalt 
Lugal 


Ina mdfi used 


(kasas) der beiden Gétter (wohl 


lung 
Toren 


76 Sumerisch i.hi.a ur.bi edin.na 
m [G . a] Fir G.hi.a siehe SL 318, 147. Be 
ziehung zum Monatsnamen ziz.an.na 
ersichtlich. Ausserdem triigt der Monat noch 
zur Hilfte weggebrochene) Charakterisierung, die 
sich auf wilde Vigel (Wildtaube und Adler 
‘su.gan|.auuxxx)}*zag A.uvu [XXX]. 8SU.GAN.B 
wohl sukaninnu BB Nr. 266, 19: nach KUB 4, 96 
Ill 7 “Wildtaube” (hier Idg. rt: 


nicht 
eine 


bezieht 


GAN]. Ht 
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sich, in den grossen Lindereien bleibt keine 
Sichel (ungeniitzt)’’’’. 

Den in diesem Traktat enthaltenen 
Zuordnungen von _ landwirtschaftlichen 
Titigkeiten an Monate werden wir, ins- 
besondere wenn diese nur der etymolo- 
gischen Erklarung der Monatsnamen die- 
nen, nur dann Glauben schenken, wenn 
wir sie durch Daten der Wirtschaftstexte 
bestatigt finden. Eine solide Quelle fiir 
die Abfolge von vier Jahreszeiten des 
biuerlichen Lebens liefert uns hingegen 
der schon oben 8. 260 erwihnte Passus 
des Disputs zwischen Kupfer und Silber, 
SRT 4, 11-22 (aus einer langen Ansprache 
des Kupfers an das Silber)’*: 

us; ki.durus 0.ma.ti.a.ta 
wuduha. bi™’®.da® u.ki.kalag. 
ga nut nu.i.da.gdl 

urs.ta @n.zu lui.d.nu.tar.re 
Us Dnumun.né U.ma.ti.a.ta 
weeutun *““apin.dim nu.idi.da. 


gil 


urs.ta @én.zu li.d.nu.tar.re 


en.te.ni.e U.ma.ti.a.ta 
wei“ha.zi.in ti.kud nu.ad.da. 
gil 

urs.ta @n.zu li.td.nu.tar.re 
uy.EBUR.e€ U.ma.ti.a.ta 

wud¥eIN, $@.KIN.KIN nu.tii.da.gal 
urs.ta @n.zu li.d.nu.tar.re 
“Wenn die Zeit der Feuchtbéden™ heran- 
genaht ist, 

keine Hacke**, die die ‘Bodenpflanzen,’** 
mischt®*, vorhanden ist, 


Ninive-Rez. weicht unwesentlich ab 


‘Jacobsen, The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Van (1946), 165, erliutert den Zusammenhang der 
Stelle und tibersetzt Z. 17-22 


* Auf dem Original, das jetzt die Nummer Istan- 
bul Ni. 2490 triigt, ist das in KA eingeschriebene Zei- 
chen undeutlich, KA X KARA aber ausgeschlossen 

So nach Kollation 


Fir ki.durus = rufudtu s. unten 8. 277 


wwuha.ba.da (zweites Zeichen phonetisch 
SLT 13 VI 12), in Texten der Dynastie Ur III stets 
ba.«xa X KAk.da_ geschrieben, ist, im Gegensatz 
zu bazin (Z. 18 unseres Textes), das sowohl aus 
Bronze wie aus Kupfer vorkommt, stets aus Kupfer. 
Diese beiden Geriite und Sicheln sind die gewéhn- 


13 in solcher Lage fragt niemand nach dir!® 

14 Wenn die Saatzeit herangenaht ist, 

15 kein Beil, das den Saatpflug zimmert, 
vorhanden ist, 

16 in solcher Lage fragt niemand nach dir! 

17 Wenn der Winter herangenaht ist, 

18 keine Axt, die das Reisig hackt™, vorhan- 
den ist, 


lichen Metaligeriite im Haushalt jener Zeit; aber 
ba.bu.da anscheinend unterihnen wiederum das 
hiiufigste: Reisner, Tempelurk. 124 III 12-14; 280, 
1-3; Nies, Ur Dyn. Tabi. 1, 18; die in Orient. 55, 37 
verzeichneten Stellen; “‘ITT’’ 6886, 6958, 7417. Das 
Gewicht variiert von 19 Schekel bis etwa 2/3 Mine 
jweiemar “Spaten’’ ist selten: ‘ITT’ 6789.| 8S. unsere 
Diskussion unten 8. 279 


SGi.ki.kalag (.g@a) sassatu, 8. Fauna 8 
5f. Hier wurde aber ausser acht gelassen, dass 
assatu seiner Etymologie nach nichts anderes ist als 
eben ‘‘Boden(pflanze),’’ wegen ki.kalag sassu, 
so das Grundbrett eines Kriegswagens (nar-ra Tf 
6, Z. 32; “CT” 15, 42, 9, wozu auch Ungnad, OLZ 21 
224‘); Sohle eines Schuhes (war-ra Tf. 11, Z. 143); 
Boden eines Beutels (gleiche Tafel: RA 16, 171, 9 
nebst Duplikat); in der Schreibung si-siim in 
mathematischen Texten ‘Basis’ (Thureau-Dangin, 
Textes Math. Bab. 242, vel. von Soden, ZDMG 93, 
146, und Poebel, AS 9, 179, wo irrig mit nazdeu 
kombiniert); Grundfliche eines Ziegels in der Phrase 
(ana) sassumma epéiu (Opp. amaryumma und zailies 
mu’ )|-hu-um-ma Seitenfliiche und Scheitelfliche) 
“HSS” 5, 97 und 13, 387, s. zuletzt Speiser, J/ AOS 
68, 12 


** Gemeint ist wohl Umgraben oder LU mhacken, s 
unten Anm. 105 im Zusammenhang 


% Jacobsens Ubersetzung des Schemas der vier 
Jahreszeiten weicht unwesentlich ab (J ntell. Adv. 165): 
“When , there- 
fore man will take no interest in thee.’ Es wird sonach 
nu.Q.da.g4l als twiabii, urs.ta als aiium 
kPam gefasst. Fiir die im Texte vertretene Fassung 
von nu.ti.da.g&l spricht die Absenz eines 
Suffixes; auch das Infix -da- scheint meine Auffass- 
ung zu stiitzen: ‘“‘bei niemandem ist vorhanden" 
“niemand hat” (-da-g&l sonst = naié ‘(bei 
sich) tragen"’: eda-g il navidta, anda-gil 

= naii in einem Duplikat zu “UM” 5, Nr. 142 
dub.bi NN in.da.gal “NN hat diese Tafel 
bei sich" “ITT’' 6515); -ta in urm-ta wurde als 
Wiederaufnahme von 2.ma.ti.a.ta aufgefasst 


has set in, you cannot provide 


*G “Brennreisig’’ in dem Berufsnamen f.il 
“‘Reisigtriiger,”” s. die Stellen SL 318, 110 (alle aus 
vorsargonischer Zeit) und “TCL” 15, Nr. 12, 57: 
dumu.uk@.ra @.1i1 ama.ni.ir mu 
un.gis.gis “den Sohn des Armen, den Reisig- 
triger, gab ich seiner Mutter zuriick"’ (Lesung 
i-illu nach Phot. Konst. 426/7 III 41). Man 
kénnte allerdings auch daran denken, dass dieser 
Beruf (gleichzeitig?) mit dem Herbeischleppen von 
Futter (4ammu) fiir das Stallvieh beschiftigt war. 
Aber “‘Brennreisig”’ ist gesichert in dem Berufsnamen 
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in solcher Lage fragt niemand nach dir! 
Wenn die Erntezeit herangenaht ist, 
keine Sichel, die die Gerste miht, vor- 
handen ist, 

in solcher Lage fragt niemand nach dir!” 


In Z. 11-13 wird die Jahreszeit zwischen 
Ernte und Aussaat als “Zeit der Feucht- 
béden”’ (akk. *idma rutibti) bezeichnet 
und eine—an sich keineswegs klare—Art 
der Bodenbearbeitung in diese Jahreszeit 
verlegt. Da einerseits die Uberflutung der 
Felder im Juni ihren Héhepunkt hat, an- 
dererseits die Aussaat in VI (September) 
beginnt (s. Anm. 65), diirfen wir Juni, 
Juli, August mit unserer Jahreszeit iden- 
tifizieren und untersuchen unseren Gegen- 
stand im Zusammenhang mit ‘den in diese 
Monate fallenden Feldarbeiten: 

1. rutibtu (wofiir selten rutubtu) als 
akk. Lesung von ki.duruy, ist durch 
Vokabulare bezeugt: YAT 10270 und 
Paralleltexte, Z. 293: Kia = ru-tib[-tu] 
(SL 481, 261 g); mu&.ki.a (mit 
Glosse du-ur) = sér rutibtu, gaRr-ra 
Tf. 14, 38 (Fauna, 8. 4).*7 

2. In dem schon oben Anm. 50 heran- 
gezogenen Zwiegespriich zwischen Pferd 
und Rind werden zweimal, ungefaihr mit 
den gleichen Worten, die Segnungen des 
Hochwassers von Euphrat und Tigris 
geschildert. Wir geben die zweite dieser 
Schilderungen wieder (“CT” 15, 34, Z. 
27-32), setzen aber die Varianten der er- 
sten (ebd. 9-17) daneben. 


27 «thtarpiini mili kissati ittagpusSu mé naghi* 


G.bil bzw. 14.0.bil.1& (= ubilla) “Ofen- 
heizer” (SL 318, 93), der II R 51, 37 c = Rm 360, 8 
(‘CT” 18, 6) sowie Phot.Konst. 426/7, 31f 
timmé (‘‘Koéhler’’?) gesetzt wird; fiirsumer. 0. bil 
14, mit Ideogr. c1’.m1 und o15.pft, akk. luhumma = 
**Holzkohle”’ s. Meissner, BAWB 2, 42. Geriit gis. 
G.bil.14& Orient. 47-49, 175, 1 


8? Kr.a, mit rufibtu wechselnd, auch Name einer 
Krankheit: KAR 177 Rs. I 27; II 27; Ill 49; KAR 
192 II 35; vel. Thompson, J/RAS 1937, 417 


= kut- 


**In der 1. Schilderung entsprechen die schlecht 
erhaltenen Zeilen 9-12: in Z. 9 ist von Quellen und 
Fitissen die Rede, Z. 10 vom Euphrat, Z. 11 vom 
Tigris 


28 sist it-Lu-lu®® sipa iltaknu™ 
'3((ir-hu-s]u(!) garbatum) 
29 harrii natbakii uSathalu Sad-ti-a-i 
(Sad-ti-[-a]) 
30 bamdtum™ ubbalu irhusa garbatum 
'4((ingilra tameratum) 


* Wie in Z. 27 ist in den Zeilen 28-30 mila bzw. 
ma (milu hier nach Analogie von ma Plurale tantum) 
Subjekt, mit Ausnahme von Z. 29, wo das Subjekt 
harra natbaki die grammatische Reihe zu unter- 
brechen scheint. (Bei dieser Annahme miissen wir die 
folgenden Unkorrektheiten des Textes anerkennen 
28 saga fiir sigé, garbdtum fiir -tim, 30 bamdtum, gar- 
bdtum, Var. tamerdtum fiir -tim, irhuga, Var. ingira fiir 
irhugu, ingiru, 31 ugdra fiir -ri).—yabdlu bzw. tabdlu, 
das in Z. 29 und 30 vorliegt, bedeutet ‘‘fortschwem- 
men von Erdreich,”’ vel. die stindige Redensart 
biblum bzw. bibbulum (egla oder mata) itbal bzw. ubbal, 
hiiufig in Omen-Nachsiitzen, KH §45 und 48. Wir 
nehmen dieses Verb auch in Z. 28 an, obgleich die 
Lesung tab fiir tv (sonst dib, tib, dab, tab) nicht ohne 
Schwierigkeit ist. (Das einzige Beispiel, das von 
Soden, Syllabar Nr. 293 fiir diesen Lautwert bucht, 
trifft nicht zu, vel. “TCL 17, 8, 13; ebd. 26, 27; 
BBSt Nr. 25, 10; Torezyner, Tem pelrechnungen 8. 121 
sub /uda.|] Wenn in Z. 27, die den Inhalt von 28-32 
kurz vorwegzunehmen scheint, Objekt des yabdilu die 
sasa, in 29 anscheinend ein riitselhaftes Wort 
(sonst ‘““Gebirgslieute’’), in 30 bamdtu 
bildet, méchte ich, da in unserem Passus ja nur die 
segenbringende Wirkung des Hochwassers geschildert 
wird, an den von Euphrat und Tigris aus dem Ge- 
birge mitgefiihrten und im Siiden abgesetzten Humus, 
Schlamm und Gebirgsgrus denken. Gegen diese Auf- 
fassung, soweit sisi in Betracht kommt, lisst sich 
einwenden, dass sa3@ nur die mit Rohr bewachsenen 
Flussmarschen, nicht aber Gebirgsauen bezeichnet 
Hingegen kénnen (miissen aber durchaus nicht) die 
bamdétu auch im Gebirge liegen. 8S. Anm. 91, wo auch 
die Bedeutungsverwandtschaft zwischen und 
bamdatu vermerkt ist 


fad(d)W@a 


giiga 


*° sepa ist das Durchtrinken des Bodens mit dem 
Flusswasser, das hier ohne menschliches Zutur vor 
sich geht, sonst aber durch Menschenhand vor der 
Aussaat bewerkstelligt wird: ana ittiéu 255; Ebeling, 
MAOG 15, 126 


*: Die Bedeutung von bamdti lisst sich noch nicht 
sicher feststellen. Es erscheint meist in der Verbin- 
dung séru (u) bamdti mit Idgr. sug.zag, 
aber die Zuordnung von sug an séru, Zag an 
bamdtu nicht gestattet ist. (Denn auch zag ist 
sug sowohl séru wie bamdatu (BAWB 3, 106 
lies sle-ru|, ba-ma-tu), und einmal ist edin sowohl 
géru wie bamdtu, H WB 177 b). Ausser den dort zitier- 
ten Stellen: lugal.e ud.melam.bi 8. Tf 
(SBH Nr. 71, 24 Rs. 3 und Duplikate, s. Langdon, 
Bab. Lit. Nr. 2) éa tha séira_ uso bam) ati 
(sug.zZag) umalla ihmum-ma ana Idiglat ittadi 
mila |harpa) ugdri imkir *‘(die Wasser,) die im Gebirge 

gefiillt hatten, sammelte (Ninurta) und schiittete 
sie in den Tigris: mit der Frijhflut bewiisserte er 
die Acker" (vgl. “CT” 19, 18, 64-66 Gruppe 
edin.{na. sug.] zag.gis.laj}; ebd. 4, 12 b: 
Ssug.zag.@is.a = ge-ir ba-ma-tum ma-lu-i) 

Tiglatpileser I. verstreut die Leichen der Feinde 


wobei 


séru, 


jadt 
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ana tamerdali idninu ingiru ugarii (= 16) 

32 akrat® la méresti irrisa rah [kidi|™ 
'"(asrat la méresti [ana] ru-{ib-ti it-tur) 

27 Frith gekommen ist die Hauptflut, ge- 
schwollen sind die Quellwiisser, 

28 habendie Flussauen fortgetragen, Schlamm- 
boden erzeugt. 

29 Rinnsale und Wildbiiche lassen den Ge- 
birgsgrus mit forttragen, 

30 (die Flut) trigt die Hochflichen fort, hat 
iiberspiilt die Fluren, 

31 hat sich bemachtigt der Felder, bewiissert 
die Acker, 

32 harten Boden, der der Bebauung nicht 
dient, besiiet (jetzt) der ‘Befruchter [der 
Ackerflur|’ 

(Var.: harter Boden, der der Bebauung 
nicht dient, ist zum Feuchtboden geword- 
en). 


ina séri bamat jadt u iddt aldniiunu ( = “hinter ihren 
Stiidten"’) IV 92; ina bamdt fadt hiuft er Leichen- 
pyramiden III 53 und lisst das Blut der Feinde tiber 
harri (Tiller) und bamdt éedt fliessen (passim) 

bamdati in der Ebene: 1 bur eqlum ina bamdtum (lies 
-tim) ka la dikatim (‘ohne Wehrdienst-Auflage’’) 
“CT” 8, 28 ec 2; unten 8. 277 unter 4 bamdate putta als 
Variante zu rufibta putta. [Die durch unsere Z. 28, 
verglichen mit Z. 30, nahegelegte Verwandtschaft mit 
saga ‘‘Flussmarsch’’ kénnte gestiitzt werden durch das 
gemeinsame Ideogramm sua mit Lesung suk, 
insbesondere die Wiedergabe von sumerisch edin. 
na sug.ta durch ina géri u gtiisé (HWB 573) 
anstatt ina séri u bamaiti.| 

Ergebnis: séru und bamétu diirften nicht in einem 
logischen Gegensatz stehen, sondern im Verhiltnis 
von Ganzem und Teil (ahnlich tdyirtum : ugdru) 
Demnach wiire séru u bamdtu im Gebirge “‘Hoche- 
bene"’ und “‘kleinere Hochfliiche’’ (an den Hiingen); 
in der Ebene sowohl séru wie bamdtu nicht eigentliches 
Inundationsgebeit, also Gegensatz zu tdyirtu, weiter 
vom Fluss entfernt und ein wenig héher als das Fluss- 
gelinde; bamdtu vielleicht in der Regel unbebaut, aber 
nach Bewiisserung anbaufiihig im Gegensatz zu aiartu 
und seinen Synonymen (s. Anm. 92). bamdétu daher 
wie sig normaliter Weideland (Jensen, ““KB'' VI 2, 
27, 13, tibersetzt bamdtu mit “‘Weiden"’). Die sonst 
mechanisch ins Akkadische tibernommene Wieder- 
gabe mit ‘“‘Héhe"’ (nach hebr. bémét{) scheint auch fiir 
das Hebriiische keinesfalls gesichert. Ich enthalte 
mich, unser Wort an bamdti ‘‘Rippen,"’ ‘“‘Hilften (des 
Tieres),"’ “‘Brustkorb"’ etymologisch anzukniipfen 

“elartu = Kt.KaL SL 461, 159 b; hier xa fiir 
kalag “hart.”’ Synonyma nach Serie pir = 
ti.a’aku, 4. Tf.: kikalad (kikla), apitu, dannatu. Auch 
in G.ki.kalag.ga (s. oben Anm. 83). (Zu un- 
terscheiden von xki.KAL mit Lesung kankal 


‘Brache"’ mit Lesungen kankallu, niddtu, teriktu, tur- 
bala 


92 


ih kidi, poetisches Synonym von epinnu, “CT” 
18, 6, 47 b 
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3 (a) An die eben behandelte Stelle 
erinnert der Omen-Nachsatz ACh Adad 
Il 10: zunnu u milu harpu K1.A (= rutib- 
tu) ina mati ibas& “Regen und Flut (tre- 
ten) friih (ein), Feuchtbéden wird es im 
Lande geben.”’ 

b) Nach dieser Stelle wie nach 2 ist das 
Entstehen von r. durch das Hochwasser 
an besonders giinstige Wetterbedingungen 
gebunden; die meisten Omen-Nachsitze 
behandeln r. aber wie unser erster, dem 
Zwiegespriich zwischen Kupfer und Silber 
entnommener Beleg (oben 8S. 275) als 
etwas Normales, alljaihrlich Eintretendes, 
aber bald besser, bald schlechter Gedei- 
hendes (wie ebiru): 

KI.A tir ACh, 2. Suppl. XX 42; Adad IX 20: 

[Star XX 42; 

KI.A matt issir Adad I 19; 
KI.A ts8sir mahiru kin ACh, 2. Suppl. CIV 21 

(vgl. 1. Suppl. LIX 31 f.); 

KI.A ul is3ir mahiru la damig (Var. kin) ACh, 

2. Suppl. CV 14. 

Stabile Preise sind hier die Folge der 
normalen r., Teuerung der abnormalen. 

4. Die Menologie B (s. oben S. 274) 
gibt folgende Charakteristik fiir Monat II 
(‘“gud.si.s&), indem sie gud.- 
si.s& als SutéSuru alpi deutet (s. oben 
Anm. 73): 

peti erseti alpii ultesSeru rutubtu uptatia 
epinni itrrahhasu (Weidner, Handbuch 
85) “Offmen des Erdbodens; die Rinder 
werden angeschirrt, der ‘Feuchtboden’ 
gedfinet (ki.duruy.gal kid. kid), 
die Pfliige von Wasser bespiilt”’. 

Der Kultkalender SBH VIII zitiert in 
Kol. II, Z. 13 (iibersetzt von Jensen, 
“KB” VI 2, 26 f.) die Menologie mit fol- 
gender Variante: 

arah alpi uS-te-Sir™ up™-ta-at-ta-a ba- 
ma-a-tti “Monat, in dem die Rinder ange- 
schirrt, die Gefilde geéffnet werden”. Wie 
schon oben Anm. 73 bemerkt, ist hier die 

*' Nachlissige Schreibung fiir -4i-ru 
* So nach dem Original 
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Erinnerung an das gud.si.s4-Fest 
von Nippur schon verwischt, wohl aber 
ist noch eine Tradition dariiber vorhan- 
den, dass der Monat vom Saatpfliigen 
seinen Namen bekommen hat. Denn nach 
STVC 75, iepds \oyos fiir das gud.si.- 
s4-Fest von Nippur, gleichzeitig aber 
Preislied auf Lipit-IStar als engar 
(Pfliiger), steht das Anspannen von Rin- 
dern vor den heiligen Saatpflug (Rs. I 10, 
vgl. Falkenstein, ZA 47, 217) und die 
Aussaat von Se.gu.nu (Rs. I 15f.) 
im Mittelpunkt dieses Festes (vgl. un- 
ten, 7). Aber von rutibtu und puiti ist, so 
scheint es, hier nicht die Rede. Aussien 
von Gerste im Mai oder—wenn wir die 
S. 264 beobachtete Verschiebung in Be- 
tracht ziehen und das heilige Saatpfliigen 
fiir den urspriinglichen Inhalt des Festes 
hal’ »—gar im Juni—Juli, diirfte keinen 
landwirtschaftlichen Sinn haben. Dagegen 
betrachten wir die zur Etymologisierung 
des Monatsnamens dienende Schilderung 
der Menologie fiir realistisch: denn Mai-— 
Juni passt gut zur rufibtu, und wir wer- 
den den Beginn der Urbarmachung in 
dieser Jahreszeit bestatigt finden. 

5. Eine Bestatigung dafiir, dass die Ur- 
barmachung Odland mittels 
Saatpfluges (wie wir hinzufiigen, im Mai 
Juni unter Ausnutzung des Uberschwem- 


von des 


mungswassers) erfolgte, liefert das For- 
mular fiir Neubruchspacht, ana iitisu 
Tf. IV, Z. 19-42, wo wir in Z. 21 lesen: 


t’apin.a ba.ab.kid[.kfid.al]; 
dies wire akkadisch [(eqlu) ina epinnt up- 
tatta]. Dieses Formular scheint uns den 
Usus der Feldpacht zwecks tepfitu (Ur- 
barmachung) zu illustrieren, der durch 
zahlreiche Urkunden von Kénig Samsu- 
iluna ab bezeugt ist. Die tepfitu nimmt 
zwei Jahre in Anspruch; auf zwei Jahre 
werden auch die Vertriige geschlossen.*’ 

*% HG 626-641; 652; 654; 1181; 1186; 1711 f.; 1717 

* Wenn auf drei Jahre abgeschlossen, ist das 
dritte Jahr schon von normaler Feldpacht zu ver- 


stehen. KH § 44 sieht allerdings drei Jahre fiir die 
teptitu vor 


Wir rekonstruieren nach Serie ana titisu 
diese zwei Jahre folgendermassen :** 

1. Jahr. Bevor noch das Uberschwem- 
mungswasser in den Boden eingesickert 
ist, wird mittels des Saatpfluges gesiit.*° 
Als Frucht kommt eine Leguminose oder 
eine andere Sommerfrucht (s. unten 8. 
280) in Frage. Dieser Anbau hat keinen 
wirtschaftlichen Wert, er dient nur der 
Verhinderung der Erschépfung des Bo- 
dens durch Unkraut. Der Boden wird nun 
sechs Monate ruhen gelassen (vgl. a.v. 
159), im November-Dezember (Spiitsaat, 
vel. a.7. 156) wird die eigentliche Acker- 
furche gezogen, fiir die eine friithreifende 
Gerstenvarietit vorgeschrieben ist'®®, die 
ohne Bewiisserung durch Regen produ- 
ziert wird. 

2. Jahr. Die im 1. 
Gerste liefert 
vertrigen—nur 45% 


Jahr angebaute 
nach den altbab. Pacht- 
Er- 
trages; nach a.i., wo der diesbeziigliche 
Passus (Z. 39-42) noch 
ist, erhalt der Feldeigentiimer nur 13}°% 
der Ernte'®'. Wihrend des Reifens ist der 
Pachter verpflichtet, die schweren Schol- 


des normalen 


unverstandlich 


*8In Fragen der Landwirtschaft hat mich Herr 
Dr. Osman Tosun, Dozent an der landwirtschaftlichen 
Fakultét der Universitit Ankara, freundlichst bera- 
ten, wofiir ich ihm hier meinen herzlichen Dank aus- 
spreche 

* Es fallt auf, dass in KH § 44 von erés 
fiir die teptitu konstitutionellen Vorgang nicht die 
Rede ist, der Wortlaut sich vielmehr auf das ‘‘Saat- 
fertig-machen’’ beschriinkt. Aber 1G 636 
tim ana MU.BAL ana teptitim ana mvu.2.KAM) und H@ 
1712 (ana errésiittim ana teptitim) scheinen auf die 
Kombination von Saatpfiiigen und Umackern m7 
deuten. Hier ein Abirren des Schreibers in das hiaufige 
Schema der kombinierten Kultur- und Neubruchpacht 
anzunehmen, ist nicht angingig 


u als einem 


(ana ¢ esu- 


Mab.sin Su.nim.ma “(Z. 24) wird zwar 
anscheinend durch absinnu hlarpu] tibersetzt, richtig 
wiire aber wegen giS.giSimmar 
Su.nim.ma = g. musahripu “frih reifende Dattel- 
art’ AsO 3, 168 


musahripu 


ot Gegeniiber meinen Darlegungen ana ittiiu 1758 
miéchte ich jetzt 1G .abba von Z. 42—unter De 
savouierung der akkadischen Ubersetzung—nicht 
vom Pichter, sondern vom Eigentiimer verstehen 
Dafiir spricht der geringe Prozentsatz des Anteils am 
Ertrage, aber auch ‘“‘Zins der Gerste”’ (Z. 40), was 
nur auf Verzinsung des dem Pichter vorgestreckten 
Saatgutes sich beziehen kann 
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len zu entfernen'’. Nach dem Schnitt 
(April) hat der Pachter das Feld durch 
Umbrechen und Eggen fiir die Herbstaus- 
saat “‘saatfertig’’ zu machen. Eine mehr- 
monatige Sommerbrache (a.7. 159) leitet 
zum normalen Anbau mit vollem Ertrag 
iiber. 

6. Um Urbarmachung handelt es sich 
auch in Z. 11f. des oben 8. 260 iiber- 
setzten Zwiegesprichs zwischen Kupfer 
und Silber, wie aus dem Umstande her- 
vorgeht, dass das Feld mit der natiir- 
lichen Bodenpflanze (einem noch nicht 
bestimmten Steppenkraut oder -gras) be- 
wachsen ist. Hier lernen wir eine andere 
Methode der Urbarmachung kennen: 
Man lisst das Uberschwemmungswasser 
in den Boden einsickern (sepé) und eine 
Pflanzenschicht sich bilden (etwa Juli). 
Hierauf wird mit einer Gartenhacke um- 
gehackt oder umgeworfelt, wodurch die 
Bodenpflanzen mit Erde bedeckt wer- 
den und ein natiirlicher Dung entsteht. 
Die Kapillaritét wird unterbrochen, eine 
Schwarzbrache bildet sich, die das Uber- 
schwemmungswasser unter dem Boden 
konserviert. Wir verstehen das Geriit 
habuda alsleichte Gartenhacke, nicht 
als Zinke (allu) oder Spaten (marru) 
wegen seines in Anm. 82 registrierten 
leichten Gewichts'®. 

Man ist versucht, diese Methode der 
Urbarmachung wiederzufinden in dem 
Pachtformular ana hardri, das sich in der 
Serie a.7. unmittelbar an das oben sub 5 
analysierte Schema der Urbarmachung 
anschliesst (Kol. I 44-57); vel. auch 
STVC 75, Rs. II 17f.: 
si gub.gubl[.ba 
dun.naf[.ab] 


ab.sim si. 
.ab] sdr dun. 
“richtige Saatfurchen 


Dass es sich in diesem Formular um Urbarmach- 
ung handelt, erhellt auch aus Z. 29, wonach der 
Piichter eine Hecke um das Feld herum anzulegen hat. 

In der Tiirkei wird dieses Verfahren insbeson- 
dere auf iiberschwemmten Maisfeldern angewandt 
Das dazu verwendete Geriit, eine Hacke mit diinnem 
Viereckigen Blatt, heisst bostan capas:, der Vorgang 


(apalamah 


lege an, grabe Vertiefungen!’’ Hier werden 
die beiden Arten der Aussaat (durch 
Saatpflug und manuelle Furchenziehung) 
einander gegeniibergestellt; die gelegent- 
liche Anwendung dieser Art Anbau ist 
auch durch altbab. eglum herrétum (har- 
patum “‘frih” und uppuldtum “spit,” a.i. 
157) und absinnum herrum (ebd. 153) be- 
zeugt. Dass es sich in dem erwihnten 
Formular von a.i. um Neubruch handelt, 
wird durch den Umstand nahegelegt, 
dass das Saatfertigmachen unmittelbar 
nach der Ernte dem alten Pachter aufer- 
legt ist (wie in dem sub 5 besprochenen 
Schema der Urbarmachung), wahrend im 
normalen Feldbau—von einer Ausnahme 
abgesehen—die drei Titigkeiten des Saat - 
fertigmachens sei es vom Feldeigentiimer, 
sei es vom neuen Piichter im Herbst vor- 
genommen werden‘; es wird ferner be- 
fiirwortet durch das 
sichere- 


freilich nicht ganz 
. kad (= peté) in Z. 47. 
Aber die “mischende,”’ d.i. umhacken- 
de (weniger wahrscheinlich umgrabende) 
Tatigkeit des habuda-Gerites darf 
nicht vereinerleit werden mit dem hardru, 
d.i. “Graben (dun)” bzw. “Offnen 
(k 4 d) von harru- (s i r) -Furchen,”’ das, 
wie ich a.7. 182 vermutet habe, mit dem 
Geriit marru vorgenommen wurde. (Nach 
den dort verzeichneten Belegen ist hardru 
einerseits Scharren des Maulwurfs, an- 
dererseits Machen von Einschnitten, z.B. 
in die Haut.) Diese Furchen dienen wohl 
gleichzeitig der 
Aussaat!™, 


sur.. 


Bewiisserung und der 


'*Im normalen Feldbau wird das Saatfertig 
machen im Herbst, sei es vor Verpachtung vom Eigen- 
tiimer, sei es vom neuen Pichter vorgenommen (a.i 
160, jetzt auch “‘BIN”™ 7, 197; 201). Aber ein neu ver- 
Offentlichter Beleg, der Brief “BIN” 7, 56, allerdings 
auf Anbau von Sesam sich beziehend, zeigt, dass doch 
gelegentlich das Saatfertigmachen (hier majdram 
mahdsgum, jakdkum u iSipram epéium) dem alten 
Pichter oblag und vor der Ertragsteilung von ihm 
besorgt wurde. Hier an Neubruchspacht zu denken 
liegt kein Anlass vor; auch die Stipulierung von Drit 
telpacht widerriit dies 


% Man kénnte sich versucht fiihlen, (4. ki. 
kalag.ga) nin Z. 11 des Zwiegespriichs zwischen 
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7. Die Segnungen der Flut von Eu- 
phrat und Tigris fiir Babylonien bestehen 
zwar im wesentlichen darin, dass das Uber- 
schwemmungswasser, sorgsam von den 
Ahrenfeldern ferngehalten (KH § 53 f.), 
in Staubecken gesammelt und zum Be- 
wiissern der Herbstsaat verwendet wird. 
Aber, soweit man den Fluten gestattete, 
die Felder zu iiberspiilen (rufibtu), be- 
schriinkt sich der Nutzen des Flutwassers 
nicht auf die Urbarmachung. Friih ein- 
tretendes Hochwasser kommt noch der 
Wintersaat zu gute (mili harpiitu illa- 
kiinimma ebiir mati isir Adad X 9); ins- 
besondere aber ist die (vielleicht nur in 
giinstigen Jahren gedeihende) Sommer- 
gerste ein Produkt der Friihflut, wie wir 
sub 8 ausfiihren. Aber auch “‘nach dem 
Jahr” (s. oben 8. 259) diirften auf den 
iiberschwemmten Feldern (rutibtu) nur 
wenige schnell reifende Friichte, die dem 
Sonnenbrande widerstehen konnten, ge- 


pflanzt worden sein, wie etwa Legumino- 
sen, Gurken und Kiirbisse, Hirse. Auf die 
im Mai abgeernteten Felder wurde dem- 


Kupfer und Silber, obgleich auf dem Original deutlich, 
in str (= si X aS) zu aindern. Aber zu einer solchen 
Anderung sind wir umso weniger berechtigt, als 
‘‘Mischen"’ (mahdéhu) unter den Titigkeiten der 
Bodenvorbereitung bezeugt ist (a.i. 186) als erste von 
vier vor der Aussaat von Gemiise vorgenommenen 
Handlungen, die sehr wohl der von uns fiir die Urbar- 
machung von Getreidefeldern postulierten geglichen 
haben konnte: ferner ist sumer. sdr als Verbum 
nicht bezeugt; hardru wird hier vielmehr als ‘‘ Herstel- 
len von sir (harru)"’ wiedergegeben. Wir stellen 
hier die weiteren Verben zusammen, die—mit mehr 
oder weniger Sicherheit—als Graben oder Hacken 
des Bodens zu verstehen sind: 1. (gi5).al.ag = 
rapaqu “‘tieferes Umgraben oder Umhacken,"’ insbe- 
sondere bei Dattel- und Gemiisegiirten, aber auch bei 
Gerstenfeldern (a.i. 181; elpetam irappig ‘““BIN"’ 7, 
197, 14 ‘er wird (die Wurzeln) des Schilfs umgraben 
vel. STVC 75 Il 25 fir Beseitigung von elpetu als 
Feldarbeit), Geriit allu ‘“‘Zinke,’’ spiiter ahzu ‘‘Garten- 
hacke’’(?); 2. hardgu, Geriit mahragu (a.i. 183 und 
188), im Gemtisebau verwendet = ‘“‘Furchen gra- 
ben''(?); 3. esépu “‘hiiufeln’’(?) a.i. 190; 4. herd, oben 
S. 279 vom Herstellen von harru; in der Funktion des 
iilteren rapdqu erst neubabylonisch “‘tief graben"’ 
(Ungnad, Glossar 63). Dazu die Tiatigkeiten paidru 
“lockern”’ (a.i. 186) und mardru noch nicht festgestell- 
ter Bedeutung (ebd. 164f.), von denen man nicht 
weiss, ob sie manuell oder mit einem von Rindern 
gezogenen Geriit bewerkstelligt wurden 
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Uberschwemmungswasser 
nicht geleitet und keine zweite Frucht 
angebaut; sie blieben in Stoppein'*, bis 
nach 3-4 Monaten der Umbruch fiir die 
Herbstsaat beginnt (a.7. 160). Dass dieses 
“Saatfertigmachen”’ (Vorpfliigen und Eg- 
gen) schon unmittelbar nach der Mahd 
vorgenommen und so eine Sechsmonats- 
brache angelegt wurde, konnten wir bei 
Neubruch als Regel, im normalen Feld- 
bau als Ausnahme nachweisen (Anm. 
104)!°, 

8. Demnach kénnen wir seu arki 
(Falkenstein, ZA 44, 6, Anm. 2) “zweite 
(von zwei) Gerste(ernten)” nicht als 
Nachfrucht auffassen. Wir verstehen es 
vielmehr, wie Se.gin.nu (Seguni), 
dessen regulire akkad. Entsprechung 
Seu arki ist, von der Sommergerste. Dies 
ist nunmehr auszufiihren. 


gemiss das 


'°¢ Nach dem Schnitt wurden im alten Babylonien 
Pachtfelder zwecks Bestimmung der Quoten fiir 
Eigentiimer und Piichter neu vermessen (Sulup eglim 
Sadddu oder eglam pt julpiiu jadidu, HG 1695; 1698 
|ulpu, schon friiher durch Etymologie und Belege 
als ‘‘Getreidehalm,’’ auch ‘‘Stoppel,’’ gesichert (s. die 
Literatur zu HG 1698), ist auch Rohrhalm, Flite 
GI.KA.NUN.DI = Sul-pu = im-bu-bu Serie uar.gud, Tf 
2, Rez. A, 37 = Rez. B, 269; |im-bu]-bu = sul-pu 
“OT” 18, 10, 62; Otten, Z A 46, 208, 4.] Diese Vermes- 
sung findet ‘‘zur Erntezeit ina yvarah ianditim"’ statt, 
d.i. nach von Soden, OLZ 1936, 368 ‘**Monat des Vogel- 
fangs’; auf den Stoppelfeldern werden nach dem 
Schnitt Vigel gefangen bzw. gejagt. Der *‘Monat des 
Vogelfanges”’ ist offenbar kein Kalendermonat. son- 
dern ein von den Schwankungen des Lunisolarjahres 
unabhingiger Monat des Bauernkalenders, der etwa 
unserem Juni entspricht. Es ist daran zu erinnern, 
dass im Monatssystem von Ur der Monat IIT (gleich- 
falls ungefiihr Juni) nach dem ka parti-Vogel, 
einem Saisongericht, benannt ist (Anm. 68) 


sat 


“7 Es war ein Irrtum, wenn ich a.i. 159 den um 
sechs Monate von arah Siri eréii (IX) entfernten 
Monat arah Siri ebari (IIT) im Monatskalender von 
Susa auf die Aussaat der Nachfrucht bezogen habe 
jirt ebairi hat nichts mit Pfliigen und Siien zu tun 
Dies zeigt schon die Variante dieses Monatsnamens 
Sir?i a egédi (Langdon, Men. 44; oben S. 262) ‘‘Acker- 
furche der Mahd (der Gerste).'" Wie Thureau-Dangin, 
Textes Math. Bab. 36 Anm. 2 ausgesprochen hat, be- 
halt die Saatfurche ihre Namen abiennu und 
bis zum Schnitte bei, wobei das Arbeitspensum der 
Schnitter nach der Linge der alten Saatfurchen (Zei- 
len) berechnet worden sein diirfte. Man beachte auch 
Phrasen wie absenna akdlu (vom Piichter) “‘den (ge 
samten) Feldertrag verzehren"’ ““C'T’’ 8, 7 a, 25 oder 
bilat abienni ‘“‘Ertrag der Saatfurche,"’ z.B. Adad I 6 
Istar XX 45; 1. Suppl. LIX 16 


sir’u 
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a) Wenn in sumerischen literarischen 
Texten die Segnungen der Flut von Eu- 
phrat und Tigris geschildert werden, so 
begegnet uns ausnahmslos der feste lite- 
rarische rémros, dass auf den Feldern 
Sequna gedeihe (s. unter e); 

b) auch in den Omen-Nachsitzen, ins- 
besondere in denen der Wetteromina, die 
Prosperitat und Misswachs zum Gegen- 
stand haben, kommt segunié nicht selten 
vor; es kann “vorhanden sein” (7ba&si, 
demnach in schlechten Jahren ausbleiben, 
val. rutibtu ibas& oben 3 a); entbehrt wer- 
den (pi... thakSah), gedeihen (¢8ir), 
durch Hochwasserschiden sich verring- 
ern. Es ist von der Haupternte unter- 
schieden (ebiru t&Sir Segunt ibas%, “UM” 
IT 2, 132)!°, 

c) Der Name Se.giin.nu “mehr- 
farbige Gerste”’ geniigt fiir die Bestim- 
mung dieser Varietéit. Es ist die im 
Deutschen “‘scheckige Gerste”’ genannte 
Abart, tiirkisch ¢akir arpa “schwarz- 
weisse Gerste,”’ hordeum rectum nigrum. 

d) S8e.gin.nu (auch Se.gu.nu 
geschrieben) ist ins Akkadische als seguna 
iibergegangen; so ist in den Omen-Nach- 
sitzen zu lesen (Ungnad, ZA 38, 80); der 
altbabyl. Text, in dem es durch Sewm 
arkPum wiedergegeben wird, wird von 
Falkenstein in ZA 44, 6 leider nicht mit- 
geteilt; nach ca. 1000 wurde Segunda nicht 
mehr verstanden, vom Kommentator der 
Serie Summa izbu wird es durch sa-ha-ru 
erklirt (Weidner, AJSL 38, 205), das mit 
Ungnad l.c. identisch ist mit dem aller- 
dings erst aus der Achiimenidenzeit be- 
zeugten sahharu ““Nebenfrucht eines Fel- 
des’? 


8 Andere Belege: Segunda (ina mati) iba’si Adad I 
15; I1 7; XVII 3; XXII 2; Suppl. LVIIL 17; Thomp- 
son, Rep. 91, 5; Segunda issir; Adad XVII 10; segunda 

na makkani) igahhir Adad I 13; II 18; IV 14; VII 1; 
Variante zu XVII 3; XX 50; mild illakiinimma ie- 

ni igahhir ACh, 2. Suppl. LXXXIV 4; pa segunda 

aiiah ACh. 2. Suppl. LXIII 45; weiters X X17 

1” Es ist wohl ebaru sahharu “kleine (Ernte)"’ zu 
subintelligieren, opp. ebir uffati. Nach “BE” 9, 59 
gehiren giptu (Weizen bufuttu-Korn (Emmer), 


e) Seguni wichst und reift im Gefolge 
der Friihflut, sumerisch a. Gup(.ga) 
“Karpfenflut” genannt'’; seltener ist es 


a.zal “dauernd reichlich fliessendes 


Wasser,” das §. hervortreibt!". wobei in 


gahlia (Kresse) und Sesam zur Nebenfrucht, die 10 
des Gesamtertrages eines Landgutes ausmacht 
90% ist Gerste. Weitere Stellen bei Augapfel, Bab 

Rechtsurkunden 8. 111 sub neharu: auch “UM Il, 

105 
1 Stellen gesammelt von Falkenstein, ZA 44, 10 

vel. 47, 200. Serie lugal.e ud.melam.bi 

8. Tf. (SBH Nr. 71 und Duplikate, Z. 25 ff., vel. oben 

Anm. 91): Ninurta hat die Gebirgswisser gesammelt 

in den Tigris geleitet; 

Sa .aup a.gar.ra mi 

(Var. SRT 18: a.aup.Ha 

mi-la |har-pa ti-ga)-ri im-ki-ir 

‘‘mit der Friithflut die Acker bewiissert 

Darob freuen sich die Kénige des Landes (Z. 26 f 

*gan.e Se.gu.nu.a mi.ni.in. (sin 

ina mélreéti Segunda) ubanr 

*gurin rTé..cgi8.sar mi-ni-in-il 

(SRT 18: eeur rév.cr8.sar.gl6é) Su.im.mi.in 

il 

ilba sippdli usasii 

“auf den Getreidefeldern liess er (Ninurta) scheckige 
Gerste gedeihen: die Obstgiirten liess er Frucht 
tragen.” 

Mythus “Reise Nanna’s nach Nippur Kramer 
Sum. Myth. 47-51 Bitte Nanna’s und Antwort 
Enlils (Langdon, Bab. Lit. Nr. 1, 59f. bew, 68f 

id.daa.«ecup sum.ab.da.ab, bzw mu 
na.an.sum 

a.Sa.ga se.gu.nu Sum.ab.da.ab, 
bzw mu.na.an.sum 

“Gib (bzw. er gab) dem Flusse Friihflut, dem Felde 4 

Parallelstelien: Klage um Tamuz “CT’’ 15, 26, Passus 

tibersetzt von Falkenstein, ZA 47, 198, 13f.: hier 

id.mah:a.evp.na, gan: Se.gu.nu (inder 
verwandten Stelle “TCL’’ 15, Nr. 8, 74 weicht die 
zweite Vershilfte ab): Schicksalsbestimmung Enlils 
fiir [ISme-Dagan ““UM’"’ X 2, 14, Rs. 12-15 ST V¢ 

72, 1-5: “Tigris und Euphrat sollen dir den U berfluss 

der Friihfiut bé.g4l a.evv.sa) bringen, ihre 

Staubecken (kun dir : ihre beiden Ufer sollen 

dir Blumen spriessen lassen, mit Jubel sich dir fiillen 

in ihren Obstgirten sollen Honig- und Wein(-friichte 
dir bis zum Boden reichen, thre wohlbesteliten Acker 

(a .ga&r.zi) sollen fegund dir wachsen lassen, ihre 

Kornhaufen dir aufschiitten!’’ Preis des Ur-nammu 

“TCL” 15, Nr. 12,33: “En-ki-g@6 mi.zi.mu 

un.dugs a.evp.zi x Se gu.nu sag.e.e 

mu.un.rigs “Enki hat mich verwihnt, Friihflut 
. § mir zum Geschenk gegeben.’ 
it Mythus “Enki und Sumer Kramer, Sum 

Myth. 59-62): SEM 78 III (3 ff.: Enki lisst Euphrat 

und Tigris steigen) 11 f. (val. Falkenstein, Z A 47, 210, 

flr a.zal 211 

anam.tG@m a.zal.le na.nam din.bi 
na.dadig.ge 

Se nam.tGim Se.gu.nu na.nam ukd.e 
na.ka.e 


“(der Tigris) brachte Wasser, es war ruhig stri- 
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dem ersten Beleg das Kommen der Flut 
von Euphrat und Tigris vorher ausfiihr- 
lich und hochpoetisch geschildert wird; 
a.zal_ impliziert wohl das frithe Sta- 
dium der Flut, da man das reissende 
Hochwasser gewiss nicht so genannt hat. 

f) Ohne Beziehung auf die Flut findet 
sich § an den folgenden Stellen in der 
sumerischen Literatur: 1. Dichtung “Enki 
und Sumer” “TCL” 15, Nr. 36 115-17 = 
SEM 79, 13-15. Hier zaubert Enki al- 
lerart Feldfriichte hervor, unter denen 
aber die Gerste schlechthin und der Em- 
mer fehlen, so dass auch hier die Deutung 
auf Sommersaat naheliegt; Seguni er- 
scheint zwischen den Gerstearten arsuppu 
und eninnu™®, 2. “UM” X 2, Nr. 13 Rs. 
15 (vgl. “VS” 2, Nr. 8 IV 11 und SBH 
Nr. IV 139) wird Enkimgub, der Patron 
des Ackerbaus, der ‘‘Herr von Graben und 
Kanal (iku u palgu)” gebeten, segund 
wachsen zu lassen, indem er den Saat- 
furchen durch iku und palgu Wasser zu- 


mendes Wasser; das von ihm gespendete Leben 
tat wohl; er brachte Gerste, es war scheckige 
Gerste, das Volk ass davon.” 


Ahnlich “TCL” 15, Nr. 15 II 16: marad.da 

uru id.bi a.zal.le a.8&. ga Se.gu.nu 

‘tin Marad dem Flusse der Stadt das stiindige Wasser, 
dem Felde das §. (haben die Anunnaki weggenom- 
men 


uu? ‘‘ Der Herr (Enki) rief das bestellte Feld (g¢ in 

zi), schenkteihm Halme (in.nu), Enkischenk- 
te ihm Kicher- und Platterbsen, Biindel von 
(sa .xvu, wohl fir sa.gu SL 104, 171), schiittete 
arsuppu (S&n.eup, vel. Anm. 114), Segunda und inninnu 
(§e.in.nu-.#a) in den Silo auf.’ |Fiir § e .eup hat 
das Duplikat SEM 79 Se.li.bar Diese Ger- 
stenart ist vielleicht nach der Frucht des mi. pdr - 
Baumes genannt, die liparu oder luparu heisst 
(mar.ra 3, 173), wie das bufuttu-Korn nach der 
Pistazie Unklar das Verhiltnis zu gi.li.bar, 
akk. als apparu oder ipparu wiedergegeben, das eine 
Frucht (inbu) besitzt und manchmal durch die jahr- 
liche Flut, wie die Gerste, vernichtet wird (Kramer, 
Proceedings of the Am. Philos. Soc. 85, 313 Anm. 11; 
BASOR 88, 16, 43). Sowohl Se. wie gi.li.bar 
kénnte eine Hirsenart (Durra’) bezeichnen.| Die 
Stelle erinnert an SEM 117 III 21—23(Irra-Mythus): 
Adad durch Regen, Ea durch Quellwasser, lassen die 
Feldfriichte hervorspriessen. Es werden aufgezihlt: 
1. ersuppu, 2. siguéu, 3. sumun(|da] = dumuttu, 4 
kunddu, 5. enninnu, 6. kakkQ (geschrieben ka-ku-’i), 
7. {hallaru|. In beiden Reihen diirfte es sich um 
Friichte handeln, die, im’ Frithjahr ausgesiit, durch 
das Flutwasser keimen und wachsen. 


EASTERN STUDIES 


leitet"*. 3. Nach der Kultlegende des 
gu,.si.s4-Festes von Nippur, das dem 
zweiten Monat den Namen gegeben 
hat, wird mit dem heiligen Saatpfluge 
Se.gu.nu_ ausgesit (STVC Nr. 75, 
Rs. I 15f.); ein Kultbrauch, aus dem 
auf landwirtschaftliche Saisonarbeit zu 
schliessen wir oben 8. 277 fiir unstatthaft 
erklairten; in dem gleichen Text Rs. II 22 
wird Lipit-IStar (von Enlil?) angewiesen, 
Se.gu.nu anzubauen. 

g) Was haben wir unter “Frihflut” zu 
verstehen? Es ist kein Zweifel daran, dass 
an den AfO 3, 166 f. gesammelten Stellen 
mit mild harpitu (Idgr. A.KALAG.NIM oder 
A.ZI.GA.NIM) die friih eintretende Haupt- 
flut gemeint ist. Weiter haben wir anzu- 
nehmen, dass nur die friihen Stadien der 
Hauptflut dem Schiessen und Bestocken 
der Herbstsaat (s. oben sub 7) sowie dem 
Keimen, Quellen und Schiessen des Segunii 
(s. sub 8 d) férderlich sein konnten. Bei 
Héchststand der Uberschwemmung mus- 
sten dagegen sowohl die ebiru- wie die 
Seguni-Felder abgedimmt werden, da 
sonst das Hochwasser die Reife gehindert 
und die Humusschicht weggeschwemmt 
hiitte (zahlreiche Beispiele in den Omina 
fiir ebdiru; fiir Segund Stelle ACh, 2 Suppl. 
84, 4 in Anm. 108). Fiir dieses Friihsta- 
dium der Hauptflut—und nur um diese 
kann es sich nach der Gesamtschilderung 
auch an den sumerischen Stellen handeln 
—ist aber der Mirz das friiheste Datum, 
und auch dies wohl nur beim Tigris. Dass 
die durch Regen hervorgerufenen Vor- 
liufer der Hauptflut im Februar (s. Anm. 
13 und 53), die bald wieder zum Still- 
stand kommen, in milu harpu einbegrif- 
fen waren, ist zwar nicht unmédglich, 
aber keineswegs selbstverstandlich. Aller- 
dings diirfte a.Gup(.ga) “Karpfen- 
flut’"*, trotz der Wiedergabe durch 


Mab.si.im.ma e.pa.ri (wohl = iku wu 
palgu) gi.ir.za.al Se.gu.nu ma.a.ab, 
vel. Gudea Cyl. B 19, 13. 

u4 Falkenstein, ZA 47, 200, liest phonetisch 
a@.gus.ba, was auf *gub = “frih"’ (von der 
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milum harpum nicht véllig synonym sein 
mit dem spiiten mili harpiitu (A.KAL. 
nm). Es mag nur die friihen Stadien, 
nicht auch das friihe Eintreten der Uber- 
schwemmung bezeichnen. Aber da es das 


Flut) fiihren wiirde, aber die stiindige Schreibung des 
Wertes gu als gus gegen sich hat. Die Auffassung 
als a .Gup.Ha ist vorzuziehen. Dies zeigt mi-li ar-su- 
up-pu, Z. 60 der 4. Tafel malku = jarru (ZA 43, 236) 
hier der Hauptflut (mili sidéat Z. 59) gegeniiberge- 
stellt und mit mili har-ri (nicht harpu’) gleichgesetzt 
Wegen der Vieldeutigkeit von harru (1. Wadi, 2. Gra- 
ben, 3. {mit der Hand gezogene| Ackerfurche, siehe 
Anm. 105) bentitze ich diese Gleichung nicht zur Be- 
stimmung der Bedeutung. (Man kénnte an ein klei- 
neres Hochwasser denken, das die Griben fiillt, die 
Felder aber nicht tiberschwemmt.) Obgleich die Wie- 
dergabe durch milu harpu gut bezeugt ist, ist a.aup 
(xa) doch primiir = mili arsuppi, d.h. die ‘“Frihfiut” 
trigt ihren Namen davon, dass sich Euphrat und Ti- 
gris mit einer bestimmten Art Fisch (vermutlich 
Karpfen) bevélkern und diesen Segen wohl auch in 
Kaniile und Griben leiten. Professor Curt Kosswig 
gibt dariiber folgende Auskunft: “‘Die Karpfen, ge- 
nauer Barben, im Euphrat gehen, wenn die wiirmere 
Jahreszeit eintritt, etwa April, zum Laichen ins Flach- 
wasser; wenn die grosse Flut kommt, kehren sie in den 
Fluss zurtick.’’ (Ein toter Arm des Tigris hat den Na- 
men Umm-as-Sababit “Mutter der Karpfen"’ (Un- 
ger, RLA 1, 171]. Hinweis von F. R. Kraus.) 
Beziehung zwischen milu und a/ersuppu zeigt auch 
die Stelle SE M 117 III 14 (siehe zu diesem Text Anm 
112) 


ersuppt 


ulladu dumuq mati) ndrdtum mildiina 
(so nach Z. 21 des gleichen Textes) ‘(die 
Quellen gebiiren das Beste des Landes.) die Hochfiut 
der Fliisse (gebiert) die Wenngleich hier 
ersuppu als Gerstenart zu fassen niherliegt, so kinnte 
sich die eigenartige Homonymie zwischen Fisch und 
Kornfrucht dadurch erklaren, dass beide durch die 
Friihflut (hervor)gebracht |Fiir die Frucht 
lisst sich Einkorn vorschlagen; seine 
Determinierung als Se spricht nicht dage- 
gen.| Synonym sind Fisch und Korn auch im Sume- 
rischen; denn neben gud diese Lesung wohl fiir 
a.GUD.HA anzusetzen) hat der a/ersuppu-Fisch auch 
die sumer. Entsprechung 
ausschiiesslich Se 


907 


(naqgbu 


ersuppi.” 


werden 
(monococcum) 


Gerste 


die Getreideart 
Goetze, JAOS 65, 
227; fiir eup HA =gud auch “VS” 10, 199, 5) 

reup und eStub_ sind als Lautvarianten zu be- 
trachten, wobei einerseits die Entsprechung éjassur 
Satur, andererseits der Wechsel rt/it vorliegt.) 
Sowohl der Falkenstein'sche wie mein Vorschlag 
widersprechen der Angabe der Serie ea-ndqu, wonach 
e6up in der Bedeutung harpu (die diesem Zeichen nur 
in der Verbindung a.cup eignet) vielmehr gar; zu 
lesen ist (s. ASO 3, 165); eine Lesung, die sich mit der 
Variante a.«6vup.na unter keinen Umstinden in 
Einklang bringen liisst. Aus den Gleichungen A 
euUD “UM"™ 5, 148, 4 einerseits, 
ga-ar = in Serie ea-ndqu (Stellen 
1fO 3, 165) andererseits, hat man zu Unrecht auf die 
Lesung a.gar, fiir a. eup geschlossen; die Gleich- 
ung der Serie ea _ diirfte vielmehr aus engar 
Gup-ra (Gudea, Zyl B 15, 11; Statue F 3, 14) ab- 
strahiert, somit hier harbu ( = *‘Uimbrechpfiug"’) ge- 
meint sein. 


eStub, 
estub (s 


mi-lum har-pum 


GuD = har-Bt 
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grosse Werk Enki’s, nicht ein Werk Iskur’s 
ist, konnen durch Regen hervorgerufene 
kleine Hochwasser (wie die des Novem- 
ber-Dezember) nicht in 
begriffen sein'. 

h) Wir gelangen 


a.GUD.HA ein- 


betreffend é&e. 
gunu zufolgendem Ergebnis: Wohl nur 
in giinstigen Jahren wurde im alten Baby- 
lonien (als vornehmste der in Anm. 112 
aufgefiihrten Sommerfriichte)"® zwecks 
Ausniitzung des Flutwassers eine zwei- 
zeilige Gerste (hordeum nigrum rectum) an 
gebaut. Unter den optimalen Bedingung- 
en dieser Jahreszeit wurde diese Frucht 
nach 80 Tagen reif, also, wenn am 15. 
Miirz gesiit, am 5. Juni, wodurch sie der 
Gefahr des Verdorrens nicht ausgesetzt 
war’, Se. gunu war wohl hochwertiger 
als die—wie wir ex contrario schliessen 
als Wintersaat produzierte weisse Gerste 
(4- oder 6-zeilig). Aber diese Art 
Sommersaat kann, da in Formularen und 
Wirtschaftsurkunden nicht zu_ belegen, 
stets nur untergeordnete Bedeutung ge- 
habt haben. Schliesslich scheint sie (seit 


von 


der Kassitenzeit?) ungebrauchlich gewor- 


8 Die bei Hroznyg, Getr. 46, Anm. 1, und Meissner 
Bab. u. Ass. 1, 184 wiedergegebene Schilderung des 
Botanikers Theophrast, wonach in Babylonien das 
Getreide (gemeint ist woh! Gerste), damit es nicht zu 
stark schiesse, zweimal geschnitten, das dritte Mal 
durch Schafe abgeweidet werden miisse, scheint die 
zwei kleinen und die grosse Uberschwemmung zu re 
flektieren (1. November—Dezember, 2 
Miirz—April) 

6 Von den tibrigen ist kundéu, Emmer, am wich 
tigsten. Nach ihm ist der elfte Monat der Monats 
reihe von Nippur benannt. Wie nehmen an 
sich dabei um die Aussaat des Emmers handelt. Der 
Monat geht dem des “Gersteschnittes"’ unmittelbar 
vorauf: unter Beriicksichtigung der oben S. 264 beob 
achteten Verschiebung = Miirz—April. Emmer reift 
schneller als Gerste. Die Mahd des Sommer-Emmers 
konnte kurz nach der der Wintergerste erfolgen. Fiir 
den Monat des Schnitts des Emmers, einen Monat 
nach dem der Gerste, in Susa s. oben Anm. 56 und 68 


Februar, 3 


dass es 


u? Wir nehmen sonach keine reguliire Sommersaat 
im Januar—Februar an. Es wiire nicht einzusehen, 
warum die Segnungen der Flut nach den sumerischen 
literarischen Texten immer nur dem nicht 
auch dem ebdru zuteil werden, wenn nicht alle Wachs- 
tumsstadien (und nicht nur das letzte, die Bildung 
von Halm und Ahre) durch das Flutwasser geférdert 
worden wiren. Immerhin konnten wir es (oben 8S 
282) nicht mit Sicherheit ausschliessen, dass auch die 
irreguliren Uberschwemmungen des Februar schon 
zur milu harpu gezihit wurden 


seguna, 
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den und in Vergessenheit geraten zu sein. 
Fiir die altbabylonische Zeit erhalten 
I *keum pantiim a) harpum 


b) uppulum 
II *keum arkiim 


VI 
In diesem Abschnitt wird versucht, die 
Ergebnisse der vorhergehenden Kapitel 


wir sonach folgendes Schema des Ger- 
steanbaus: 
Aussaat September-Oktober 


Aussaat November—-Dezember 
Aussaat (Februar—) Marz" 


iibersichtlich zu ordnen. Dabei werden— 
in Form von Anmerkungen—einige Zu- 
siitze angebracht. 


a) Aufeinanderfolge der landwirtschaftlichen Arbeiten 
Es sei eingeriiumt, dass die in Abschnitt V zum ersten Male 
erérterten Belange der Sommersaat (Seguni@) und der Urbar- 
machung von “‘Feuchtbéden’’ (ru{ibtu), wie iiberhaupt die Aus- 
nutzung der flut fiir den Anbau, mangels konkreter Anschauung, 
nicht ganz geklirt werden konnten. 
I. April: Schnitt der Friihgerste S. 262, 264 
Il. Mai: Fortsetzung des Gerstenschnittes S. 261 
(Gerstenschnitt in Elam S. 262 f.) 
Dreschen, Reinigen, Abliefern der Gerste S. 260 
Urbarmachung von “Feuchtbéden” durch Pfligen 8. 277 f. 
Il. Juni: Fortsetzung der Manipulation der Gerste und der 
Verschiffung S. 261-63 
Vogelfang Anm. 106 
(Brach)felder werden saatfertig gemacht S. 279 f., Anm. 104 
Urbarmachung von ‘“Feuchtbéden”’ S. 275-79 
IV. Juli: Speicherung der Gerste S. 251, 260, Anm. 24 
(Ablieferung von Gerste in Elam S. 262) 
Urbarmachung von “Feuchtbéden” durch Umhacken 8. 275 
(Brach)felder werden saatfertig gemacht S. 279 f., Anm. 104 
[Erste Aussaat, schlecht bezeugt S. 274] 
V. August: Hitze S. 274 


Felder werden saatfertig gemacht 
Vorbereitung der Dattelernte 


Dattelernte!® 
Frithsaat, 1. Monat 


VI. September: 


(Erster Regen 


18 Dass sowohl se?u harpu wie seu uppulu m 
Herbst ausgesiit werden, ergibt sich aus den A/O 3, 
167 und a.i. 157 angefiihrten Stellen, wonach far pu- 
und uppulu-Felder ungefihr gleichzeitig bestellt wer- 
den. Wire die Sommersaat in die Unterscheidung ein- 
bezogen worden, so hitte man sie nur zu uppulu 
rechnen kénnen. Meine Behauptung A/O 3, 167, Anm 
2, dass harpu aiquivok sei, ausser der eben eriirterten 
Bedeutung ‘‘friih gesiit (und daher friiher reifend)"’ 
sich auch auf nach der Ernte(!) produzierte Sommer- 
friichte beziehe, ist nicht haltbar. Sie war ‘‘fundiert"’ 
(a) auf numunni harpi ‘‘Friihsaat’’ der Menologie B 
zu Monat IV (s. oben 8S. 274). Hier ist der schon im 
Juliin den Boden gesenkte ‘‘friihe Same’’ ein extremer 
(und wohl rein theoretischer) Fall von Friihsaat fiir 
das niichste Jahr; (b) Sir’u |harpu] a.i., 4. Tf. I 24, 


S. 279 f., Anm. 104 
ana wtisu 201 

S. 251 

ana iutiSu 152; 156; 
S. 263 mit Anm. 67 


S. 274) 


wenn auch schwierig zu erkliren (s. oben Anm. 100), 
meint zweifellos die Herbstsaat; (c) der Nachsatz 
eines uns nicht erhaltenen Gestirnomens erwihnt die 
vergangene und kommende Ernte als espur. gid.da 
(lies ebdru nashu?) und ebaru sd irruba®* (II R 47, 
25/6 c). Ein Kommentator erklirt (kaum richtig!) 
epuR.gid.da mit harpu ‘“Friihernte’’ und ebdru 
sa irruba mit gehertu, wohl (spiiter geerntete) Neben- 
frucht (wie sahharu oben sub d). 


"*An meiner Darstellung der wirtschaftlichen 
Handhabung der Dattelernte (ana ittiiu 199-210) 
muss ich einige Modifikationen vornehmen: 

1) Dass die Datteln halbreif gepfliickt wurden und 
am Stiele nachreiften (ubbulu), ist nicht zu bezweifein 
(vergleiche auch KU 1525: up.e.d6). Aber dieses 


VI 
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VIL. Oktober: Friihsaat, 2. Monat 

Abliefern der Datteln 

VIII. November: Abliefern der Datteln 
Spitsaat, 1. Monat 


IX. Dezember: Spiitsaat, 2. Monat 


ana wtisu 152; 156; 
8. 263 mit Anm. 67 
S. 251 

8. 251 

ana ittisu 156; 8. 263; 
274; 278 

ana ttiSu 156; 8. 264; 
274; 278 


X. Januar: (Boden ruht aus S. 274) 
XI. Februar: Erstes Griin S. 274 
Beginn der Sommersaat(?) S. 282 
XII. Marz: Sommersaat S. 283 
b) Kalenderjahr 
Schwankungen des Jahresanfangs in neubabylonischer und as- 
syrischer Zeit S. 250 
Ungefahre Koinzidenz mit Frihlingsiiquinoktium S. 253, 264 
Jahresanfang in altbabylonischer und Ur LI-Periode héchstens 
15 Tage friher, nicht spiter als in neubabylonischer Zeit S. 251, 261 
Jahresanfang spiitestens in Ur ILI-Periode vereinheitlicht S. 264 
Vorher lokal 1-2 Monate nach dem Schnitt der Gerste 5. 264 


Schaltung 


“Jahr” = “richtige Jahreszeit”’ 


S. 264 
S. 256 


“Jahr” = Wirtschaftsjahr, endet mit II1(?) S. 257-60 


Religiéser Jahresanfang im Herbst 
Zweiteilung des Jahres 
Sommer'° und Winter"! 


— 


d 


ubbulu ist nicht mit fakdnu und kamdru, den fiir die 
Dattelernte und die ihr folgenden Verrichtungen 
charakteristischen Verben, gleichzusetzen ; 

2) jaka@nu, fukunndm iakénu, ana tukunném 
iakdnu (Objekt: Garten oder griine Datteln) umfasst 
die gesamte Manipulation der Dattelernte, di. die 
Schitzung des Ertrages am Baume, die Vereinbarung 
eines bestimmten Quantums mit dem #sékinu, das 
Ernten, Sortieren, Messen und Abliefern: analoge 
Prozedur bei Gerste: ana jukunném fakdnu “OECT” 
3, 17, 14f. (hier im Gegensatz zur Ertragsteilung: 
makdsu), danach wohl auch Samai-hdsir Nr. 34 (RA 
21) von Gerste zu verstehen wnd éu-tu-un-na (man 
erwartet allerdings *-ne) Se-im Z. 7 nicht zu emendie- 
ren (gegen von Soden, Orientalia 15,424); auch “YBT"’ 
2, 137, 20: 150 Se.gur ([su-kul-na-am ai-[ku-u)n; 

3) kamdéru ist das Schichten der Datteln. Nur aus- 
gesuchte Friichte, 1/3 des Ertrages, werden geschicht- 
et und bekommen so den Namen kimru, 2/3 werden 
ungeschichtet gehiuft (gurnu) 

Von den Synonyma fiir die erste Jahreshilfte 
ebiru, ummdtu, umd’u wird ebairu vorgezogen, wenn es 
sich um das landwirtschaftliche Jahr handelt, so in den 
Beispielen oben II A a; aber ebdru kommt gelegent- 
lich auch als reine (meteorologische) Jahreszeit vor, 
so oben II A ac, ferner in dem Amarna-Brief des 
KadaSman-Enlil Knudtzon Nr. 4, 38 und 41: 

ina (libbi) ebadri annt lu ina *™*1V lu ina **V 

“noch in diesem Sommer, sei es in IV oder in V" 

nit V endet nach tiblicher Rechnung der Sommer, 
siehe Anm. 121). In juristischen Texten ist ebiru dage- 
gen enger zu fassen, es endet mit der da@rubti ebari 
Einbringung der (Gersten)ernte,"’ d.i. spiitestens III 





Anm.70; ExkursS. 267 


S. 248-49 


(s. oben 8S. 261). Vielleicht sind die Synonyma ummdtu 
und uméu fiir “Sommer” bezw. “‘Sommerhiilfte des 
Jahres"’ dem Altbabylonischen noch unbekannt. Der 
Plural ummdtum (nur in der Bedeutung ‘‘Sommer’”’ 
befreit die Sprache von der listigen Aquivokation 
“Sommer” und “Hitze"’ (ummu): aber umiu und kussu 
bei denen der gleiche Doppelsinn besteht (der auch 
niemals wie im Sumerischen, siehe 8. 274, durch den 
Zusatz von amu gemildert wird), sind dieser Analogie 
nicht gefolgt (siehe die Beispiele oben II), emému be- 
zeichnet alle Grade von Wiirme und Hitze und es liisst 
sich noch nicht angeben, ob amdéu, von dem uméu 
abgeleitet ist, in der Bedeutungsnuance differierte 
Dieses V erbum kann ich bislang nur aus diagnostischen 
Texten belegen, z.B. summa . Qatéiu u Mpdiu 
amédama tardga la ile’e (Oriental Institute A 3440, 19; 
Abschrift von Geers): “‘wenn seine Hiinde und Fiisse 
heiss sind und er sie nicht ausstrecken kann’ (ver- 
gleiche ebd. Z. 13: qdtdiu u sépdiu kasd). Fiir uméiu 
(uééiu) ausser den oben unter II ¢ und in Anm. 8 ge- 
buchten Beispielen noch Sargon, 8. Campagne Z. 100 
(mit Erginzung A/O 12, 144): ina umée rabati u dan- 
nat kugsi fa qaitu Sukuddu <ina> Séri lilati ulitabarr|a 
nipthiun “in der grissten Hitze und der strengsten 
Kilte (in den Jahreszeiten), da der Bogenstern (canis 
maior) und der Pfeilstern (Sirius) (sei es) morgens 
(sei es) abends allitiglich aufgehen’’ (liegen die glei- 
chen Schichten von Schnee und Eis im Gebirge). Im 
assyrischen Dialekte ist bisher keines der drei Synony- 
ma fiir ‘‘Sommer’’ belegt; “‘Sommer’’ ist hier harpa, 
siehe Abschnitt VII 

11 Die Form kugsu, neben der kigu seltener vor- 
kommt, ist insofern unregelmissig, als bei Bildungen 
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Zisuren nach V' und XI 
Vierteilung des Jahres 
4 landwirtschaftliche Jahreszeiten 


— 


e 


§. 253 
. 253 f. 
274-5 


eee 


f) Jahreseinteilung nicht implizierende Jahreszeiten 


“vor dem Jahre” 

“nach dem Jahre” 

Zeit des Gerstenschnittes 
Erntezeit 

Zeit der ‘“Feuchtbéden” 
Saatzeit 


gleicher Art die Form binu, ridu, hifu dominiert, ne- 
ben denen bunnu, riddu, hiffu (dieses assyrisch) dia- 
lektische Spielformen repriisentieren, die aber bei den 
meisten Vertretern dieses Typus fehlen (z.B. biéru 
‘‘Hunger,”’ biru, gibu, milu). kas ist “‘tertiae Jod”’, 
nicht tertiae Aleph, weil andernfalls die altassyrische 
Form *kus°um lauten miisste. kussu ist die einzige 
Bezeichnung fiir die zweite Jahreshilfte sowohl im 
Babylonischen wie im Assyrischen; im engeren Sinne 
‘*Winter”’ als vierte von vier Jahreszeiten (oben 8. 253) 
= IX—XI; unterschieden von der Saatzeit oben 8. 
275; dies obgleich die Spiitsaat in den Winter (Novem- 
ber—Dezember) fallt. Als Terminbezeichnung in juris- 
tischen Texten nur ein Beleg, Peiser, Urkunden der 8. 
babylonischen Dynastie 125, 4: Von 4 Gur Jahresmiete 
ist die Hilfte im Winter (i-na ku-ug-3i) empfangen, 
die Hilfte spiiter zu zahlen (Datum 15. VIII.). Die 
sumerischen Termini emesS und enten  be- 
zeichnen—so scheint es—nicht auch (wie ihre akka- 
dischen Aquivalente) die Erscheinungen der Hitze 
und Kilte, sondern nur die Jahreszeiten (zu beachten 
oben 8S. 275, Z. 17: en.te.ni.e, nicht *ud. 
en.te.na.ké6). Diese beiden Worter michte 
ich, unter Voraussetzung paralleler Struktur, folgen- 
dermassen analysieren: 


a) em = ‘Wetter’; 
b) eS = “warm”; 
c) ten = “kalt.”’ 

Zu a: Element em identisch mit em (im) = 
Saru, auch zunnu; em-dirig (worin dirig = 
negel pa “treiben"’) = “‘Wolke’’; em-dugud 
“‘schwere Luft’’ = ‘“‘Nebel."" (Die Lesung e/im 
fiir diese Woérter ist nicht durch tus zu ersetzen. 
Dies wird bewiesen durch die Schreibung ¢/im-hu-ul- 
lu, Lehnwort aus em.bul, z2.B. “BA” 5, 709, 21 
Die Lesung tws beschrinkt sich vielmehr auf die 
Namen der vier Windrichtungen und ist eine Variante 
von dumu “Kind,” also “Kind des Berges’ = 
“Ostwind”; vergleiche zuletzt G. Meier, ZA 45, 
197 f.). Die von mir vorausgesetzte Assimilation 
*emten >enten scheint dem Sumerischen 
fremd; aber unser Wort gehirt wohl zu den zahl- 
reichen sumerischen Stiimmen, in denen (scheinbar) 
auslautendes m mit n wechselt (und wohl ein neutraler 
Nasallaut anzunehmen ist), siehe zuletzt F. R. Kraus, 
Symbolae Koschaker 53. Unerklirlich ist mir die 
Schreibung von emes mit Zeichen é. 

Zu b: Das von mir vorausgesetzte ne =e5 = 
‘“‘warm"” ist nicht gesichert; als Lesung von we in 
dieser Bedeutung nur kim sicher bezeugt (siehe 
SL 172, 5 und oben I } 14, wobei ich die hier sich 
findende Verliingerung -ba_ nicht als Lautvariante, 
sondern als Fehler ansehe). In dem “reziproken ea = 
A = ndqu,”’ wo die dem Lautwert eS entsprechen- 


TR 


25 

259 

. 261 f.; 274 

258 f.; 274; Anm. 120 
3. 274 

. 274; Anm. 67. 


den Zeichen volistindig erhalten sind, ist ne nicht 
verzeichnet: Rm. 2, 588 II (AJSL 36, 158 f.). Wohl 
aber hier in Rs. II Z. 18 ng X up = ummdtu mit 
Lesung eS, wofiirsonst emes bezeugt ist. (Die 
folgende Zeile liefert die unglaubhafte Gleichung 
eS = ne Xa = kuggu, sonst enten.) Fiir die 
von uns aufgrund dieser beiden Indizien vermutete 
Lesung spricht auch ud.ne.a (Mythus “Enki 
und Ninbursag”’ Z. 64, dazu Kramer, BASOR Suppl. 
Stud. 1, Anm. 40), verglichen mit ud.ne.ud. 
te.na “in der warmen und kiihlen Tageszeit” 
SEM 581 19. Wire hier der Lautwert kim fiir ne 
einzusetzen, so wire unbedingt Schreibung *ud. 
NE.ma Zu erwarten. 

Zu ec: ten = “kitthl,” “kalt” ist gut bezeugt: 
siehe schon Delitzsch, Glossar 159; danach ist ten 
““besiinftigen’’ (pusiuhu) eigentlich “abkiihlen,"’ des- 
gleichen “Feuer léschen”’ (bulla) “‘kithlen"’; ni.te 
na =‘“Furcht" ist dem Wortsinn nach ‘‘kaltes 
Grauen.”’ Hiiufig ist ten von der kiihlen Tageszeit 
(Morgen oder Abend), wofiir ein Beispiel schon sub b; 
ferner: &4.ud.te.na “UM” 5, 152 XI 17 = ina 
lilPdtim “am Abend’’; dazu KK 54 Anm. 9 und fiir 
i = “Zeitpunkt’’ oben Anm. 44, auch ana ittiiu, 
4. Tafel 1 33 f.;ihnlichas .ud.te.na SL 128, 65; 
ud.te.en.S@ “UM” 5, 152 XI 29 = adi urrim; 
ud.te ebd. 43 =tamhPam; f&.ud.te. mr. ba 
ebd. 21 = mii kagdt; ud.te.en.mr.ba RA 17, 
204, 16 b. 

Trifft meine Vermutung ad } zu, so besass das 
Sumerische vier Wirter fiir Wirmegrade: 


1. kum (Idg.ne) = “heiss’’; 
2.e8 (Idg. ne?) = “warm"’; 


"h 
4 


Y, r, 
ft 


is 


3. ten “kiihl,”’ “‘kalt’’; 
4.8ed “eiskalt."’ 


12 Ziisur nach V zeigt auch KH § 273. Hier wird 
das Kalenderjahr in zwei ungleiche Teile (a: I-V, 6: 
VI-XII) eingeteilt. Man kann diese grob als Ernte- 
und Saatzeit bezeichnen. In a ist der Tagelohn um 
20% héher als in 6. Wir wundern uns, warum noch 
in V. in dem allenfalls noch ein Teil der Speicherung 
des Getreides (sipkdtu) zu verrichten war, der héhere 
Lohnsatz gezahlt wurde. Unsere Konstruktion von 
pani Sattim, sattum, arki Sattim (oben 8S. 258) wiire sehr 
vereinfacht, wenn wir die Ziisur im Wirtschaftsjahr, 
die wir dem Verstindnis dieser Wendungen zugrunde- 
gelegt haben, gleichfalls an das Ende von V, und nicht, 
wie wir es taten, an das von III, setzten. Die Belege 
fiir arki Sattim hindern uns nicht, diese Vereinfachung 
vorzunehmen. Aber da sich pani sattim nur bis ein- 
schliesslich II erstreckt hat, miissten wir fiir ‘‘das 
Jahr’ schlechthin (= Ende des Wirtschaftsjahres) 
eine drei Monate wiihrende Periode ansetzen, woftir 
keinerlei Indiz vorhanden ist. 
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Vu 
Dem assyrischen Dialekt sind die bab. 
Worter fir “Sommer” (ebitiru, ummdlum, 
umsu) in dieser Bedeutung fremd; dem 
Wortpaar “Winter und Sommer” ent- 
sprechen hier vielmehr 


kiigum—harpi (Pluraletantum). 


Dies wird man nicht mehr anzweifeln, 
wenn man Zeile 209 des Berichtes iiber 
den 8. Feldzug Sargons (ergiinzt durch 
KAH II 141) vergleicht mit dem oben als 
II A b wiedergegebenen Passus: 


dis pan Satti Sammu u ritu ul ipparakkii kiigu 
harpu 

(Durch seine Bewisserungsanlagen gewinnt 
der Kénig von Urartu Wiesenland rund um 

. die Stadt Ulhu, sodass) 

“das Griin des Frithjahrs, Futter und Weide, 
Winter (und) Sommer (= das ganze Jahr) 
keine Unterbrechung erleiden.” 


Dieselbe Wendung, gleichfalls per meris- 
mum fiir das ganze Jahr, Harper Nr. 


888, 5: 

ku-st har-pi. 
Sie ist im Altassyrischen noch nicht zu 
belegen, aber “Winter” (kisum),"* im 
Sinne von eigentlicher, strenger Winter, 
“Frihjahr” (da?a)"* und “Sommer” 


123 Der Winter ereilt (casadu) die reisenden Kauf- 
leute (in Anatolien) und zwingt sie zur Rast, siehe 
EL 325, 15 und die Bemerkung Lewy’s zu dieser Stelle; 
synonym kiigum issinigni?dti ellutum ibtiri “BIN” 6, 
114, 13-16 “der Winter hat uns ereilt und die Kara- 
wane Hunger gelitten"’; ebenso “CCT” 3, 7a, 8f.; 
kigum ipattarma ana 10 imé uggP?am “CCT” 3, 48 b 5: 
“der Winter wird (jetzt) weichen und ich in 10 Tagen 
(zu dir) abreisen.”’ 


1% Nachgewiesen von Lewy, H UC A 17 (1943) 57 f. 
mit Anm. 249 und 253. iétu da#|é] adi harpé siehe oben 
Anm. 43: “vom Friihjahr bis zum Sommer"”’ (soll man 
in Assur Gerste aufschiitten), di. nach akkadischer 
Ausdrucksweise ‘‘das ganze Friihjahr und den ganzen 
Sommer”; arrés da¥e aiapparakimma tallakim “CCT” 
3, 7a, 5-7 “zu Beginn des Friihjahrs werde ich dir 
schreiben und du wirst kommen"’ (es folgt: ‘Sei nicht 
bise! Der Winter hat uns ereilt . . ."’; hier kann ana 
nicht = “bis zu"’ sein, sondern dient wie hebriiisch /* 
zur Bezeichnung eines Zeitpunktes; Schreiber und 
Adressatin befinden sich in Anatolien; jumma re|é) 
dae iiten(!) ibbarini la erub Contenau 14, 19-21 
“wenn zu Friihlingsanfang keiner von uns (beiden zum 
Verkauf von Kupfer nach BuruSbaddum) reist, (wer- 
den wir keinen Gewinn einheimsen)'’; i-da-di-e NN 


(harpa)™, der nach den in der Anmerkung 
iibersetzten Beispielen bis zum Winter 
reicht, begegnen hiufig in den Korrespon- 
denzen der Handler. 

Wahrend kiigsum und daa in den 
primitiven Schuldurkunden, in denen 
Einheimische Darlehen aufnehmen, als 
Termin fiir deren Riickzahlung, sowie fiir 
die in Naturalien (Getreide und Brot) ab- 
geleistete Zinszahlung, fast nicht vorkom- 
men—ich kenne nur dad aus einer un- 
publizierten Stelle—wird in der Uberzahl 
dieser Urkunden harpd als Zeitpunkt der 
Riickzahlung bezw. Zinsenleistung stipu- 
liert, wobei ina- und ana harpé unter- 
schiedslos gesetzt werden (siehe Abschnitt 
VIII). 

Niemals findet sich in diesen Schuld- 
scheinen ina harpésu, wohl aber an zwei 
Stellen, die auf Darlehen dieser Art Be- 
zug nehmen: 

a) “CCT” 2, 30, 14-18: "adi Sa assat 








luPam “CCT” 3, 3b, 24f.; im Singular: libittam ina 
daPim uidtalbin Liverpool 1, 6f. “im Frithjahr habe 
ich Ziegel streichen lassen"’ (in Assyrien); mit der 
im Texte 8. 288 besprochenen Determinierung durch 
-ju “BIN” 6, 204, 19f. Ich gebe diese an das oben 
zitierte Beispiel Contenau 14 erinnernde Stelle im 
Zusammenhange wieder: '*urup 10 ot ma-si-a-am 
$a e-pu-du-u i-ba-di a-n(a] %da-di-e-ku a-Sa-la-ti- 
ya-ar “¢-ra-ab-ma ba-ti-iq w-t|i-ur] @a-na kaspim 
t-ta-ar-iu-[ma] *a-3é-ri-kd a-ta-id-kam “An die 10 
Talente gereinigtes Kupfer, die ich durch Handel 
gewonnen habe, sind da; zum Friihjahr werde ich 
nach Salatuyar reisen, das Kupfer bestens gegen Sil- 
ber verkaufen und zu dir kommen.” 


2 iitu dai’é ana harpé siehe Anm. 124; guhdria 
lappitanimma kaspam | digil | baldtia ana harpé lupabh- 
hirma “BIN” 4, 32, 37 f. “schreibet mir meine Dienst- 
leute auf, damit ich ein Schekel Silber als mein eigenes 
Kapital (noch) zum Sommer einsammie,.. ."’ (Ana- 
tolien); rdmakka zakkiamma | ina harpé iiti NN | 
tib’amma attalkam EL 303 Anm. “mache dich 
reisefertig, brich (noch) im Sommer mit NN auf und 
komme her!" (vermutlich aus Anatolien); ihharpé 
ayélé tamme “TC” 3, 15, 36f. “(noch) im Sommer 
vereidige die Leute (wegen des verschwundenen 
Geldes)!"" (Anatolien); ana harpé nudtéresa KTS 25, 
12f. “(noch) zum Sommer (bevor der Briefverkehr 
unterbrochen ist) wollen wir (es) vorbereiten."’ harpa 
mit determinierendem -iu “CCT” 2, I6a, 16-20: 
Madi “harpéiu tértaka '*u térti lizakkima “lullikamma 
adar *damqini lu népué ‘* (noch) wiihrend des Sommers 
will ich deinen und meinen Entschluss kliren, dann 
(zu dir) kommen, damit wir, wo es giinstig ist, Ge- 
schiifte machen." 
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rabi sisé™ ayatam issérita “usuhma ina 
harpésu “uttatam sibtam “lu nilge “Was 
die (Sache) der Gattin des Stallmeisters 
betrifft, so nimm mir diese (strittige) 
Sache ab, damit wir im Sommer (oder: zur 
Ernte, siehe S. 289) die Gerste als Zins 
bekommen.”’ 

b) Auf einer in Bogazkéy gefundenen 
Tonplombe (Giiterbock, Siegel aus Bo- 
gazkéy Il Nr. 241 und 8. 31) findet sich 
die Inschrift NN ina harpésu (-8u nicht 
ganz sicher). Wir nehmen an, dass es sich 
um die Etikettierung eines Gefiisses mit 
Getreide handelt, das der Schuldner NN 
als Zins ina harpé abzuliefern hatte. 

Wir haben an diesen Stellen, sowie an 
den gleichartigen c) adi harpéSu (Ende 
Anm. 125) und d) ana da®éSu (Ende Anm. 
124) das Suffix uniibersetzt gelassen. Wir 
erliutern diese von uns als ‘Situations- 
determinierung” bezeichnete Funktion 
des starren pronomen suffixum -&u durch 
Beispiele: 
nubbattusu ‘am Abend,’’ passim im Archiv des 

Ninurta-tukul-Assur, siehe Weidner, AfO 

10, 10 Anm, 55 


kala imisu “den gan- | KAR 140 I 24 f. (Re- 


—s Tag” J zept fir Parfum) 
nubattusu 
ina tuppi timiSu “wihrend eines Tages,”’ oben 

Exkurs b 
kaspu Sa Satti$u ““Jahresmiete” “VS” 5, 151, 12 
ullalliassu “spiter einmal” ZA 41, 224. 
Wiihrend in allen diesen Fallen die De- 
termination auch ohne Anderung des 
Sinnes wegbleiben kann (wofiir unsere 
Beispiele a, c, d im Vergleich mit den 
Briefstellen von Anm. 124 f., unser Beleg 
c im Vergleich mit den Schuldscheinen 
geniigend Beweise liefern), lautet die un- 
determinierte Form (bezw. die Form mit 
nicht ausgedriickter Determination) von 
tuppisu “eine Zeitlang’”’ vielmehr tuppi 
tuppi (siehe die ausfiihrliche Diskussion 
Exkurs JNES, 8, 265-72, insbesondere un- 
ter j und k). 
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Instruktiv fiir dieses starre -Su in Zeit- 
ausdriicken ist auch die bekannte Wen- 
dung ana illtsu (im Altassyrischen ellisu), 
obgleich ihr Sinn noch nicht ermittelt ist. 
Denn hier ist das -su obligatorisch, also 
der mit dtu gemeinte Zeitpunkt immer 
durch die betreffende Situation determi- 
niert. Aber nur in diesem Beispiel kann 
anstelle der Determination durch 
konkrete Situation oder den Sinnzusam- 
menhang vielmehr die durch das Subjekt 
des Satzes, d.i. im konkreten Falle der 
Schuldner oder sein Beauftragter, treten. 
Dies aber ergibt wiederum eine Parallele 
zu Zeitbestimmungen nach Art von 
“meine Nacht’’ (im Semitischen haufig, 
im Akkadischen selten, siehe Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss 2, §§ 179 und 183 ba). 
Wie in den iibrigen hier behandelten 
Zeitadverbien, darf auch hier nicht durch 
weithergeholte logische Beziehung das 
pronomen suffixum der Person oder der 
Sache (-Su) iibersetzbar gemacht werden, 
also nicht “(vom Glaubiger) fiir 
(-ka)’’ oder “dafiir (-Su, gemeint die Zah- 


lung) festzusetzender Termin’’.'* 


die 


dich 


2 Den von F. R. Kraus, Symbolae Koschaker an- 
gereihten fiinfzehn Belegen (1-16 ohne 8) kann ich 
drei hinzufiigen: 17. Istanbul K.217a, “kappado- 
kisch,’’ nach mir freundlichst von Matous tiberlassen- 
er Abschrift: a-na e-ti-iu, bezieht sich auf Zahlung 
von Zinsen; 18. unverdffentlichter Brief, Z. 7-10 
1? GG.AN.NA kunukki da alim *Sa-Atiur liddinakkum 
e-ti-§u 10 ma-na kaspam upam suqul- 
Sum; 19. “TC” 2, 23, 37 ff u a-\ta 
; * le (teilweise er- 
halten)-ti|-su Autoren 
(Lewy, David, Auffas- 
sung, dass die ana ittisu-Darlehen offene Kredite seien 
die vom Gliubiger jederzeit zuriickgefordert werden 
kénnen, trifft Teil der Beispiele 
nicht zu; so fiir Nr. 2, 3 und 18, bei denen die Korre- 
spondenz um das gleiche individuelle Geschift geht 
durch einen Agenten soll 1 Talent Zinn gegen 1 Mine 
Silber verkauft werden; es ist héchst unwahrschein- 
lich, dass der den Verkauf titigende Hindler dem den 
Kauf vermittelnden Organ einen Kredit, sei es einen 
offenen, sei es einen limitierten, eriffne. Offenbar hat 
die Zahlung sofort, bar zu erfolgen (ana ettifuin Nr. 2 
ana ettika in 3, ina ettiéu in 18). Auch in den Fillen 
wo die Forme! sich auf die Zahlung von Zinsen bezieht 

16, 17, 19), ist es mehr als unwahrscheinlich, dass der 
Glinbiger jedesmal den Zahlungstermin bestimme 
Vielmehr ist Zinsenzahlung an den Filligkeitstermin 
(Monat, Jahr) gebunden. Zudem wird in unserem 


%i-na (so! 
8g i a-ma is-ti 
mu.2.5= ma-na-um 10 Sigil i-|na] 
Die von allen 

Kraus, mir selbst) vertretene 


§a-di-qi-ils-iu 


bei dem griéssten 
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Die seltene Variante harpum (Singular) 
fiir harpi (Plural) wurde von Lewy zu 
EL Nr. 188, 11 mit gutem Grunde als 
Schreiberversehen angesehen (anders al- 
lerdings HUCA 17, Anm. 254). Nachdem 
aber diese Variante durch drei unveréf- 
fentlichte Stellen bezeugt ist”? und durch 
die Spielform daum (Singular) fiir daSa 
“Frihjahr” (Anm. 124) gestiitzt wird, 
wird man sie—wenngleich vielleicht als 
nicht ganz korrektes Assyrisch—aner- 
kennen miissen. 

Die auf der Hand liegende Deutung 
von harpi ist seinerzeit mehrfach richtig 
getroffen worden™*. Aber es war insbeson- 
dere das unverstandene Suffix -Su in adi 
harpéSu, das spiiter in die Irre fihrte™’, 


Beispiel 19 verfiigt, dass die Zinsen fiir zwei Jahre 
zugleich mit der Riickzahlung des Darlehens ina ettiiu 
zu zahlen seien, wobei diese Verfiigung allem An- 
scheine nach durch den Gliubiger selbst getroffen 
wird. Auch in diesen Fillenerscheint nur Ubersetzung 
“sofort,”’ “bar,"’ “‘ptinktlich’’ méglich. Aber selbst 
wenn man diese Argumente nicht gelten lisst, wird 
man einriumen miissen, dass in den Belegen 12, 13. 
wahrscheinlich auch 6, die Darlehen gar nicht offen 
sind, sondern die Zahlungstermine genannt werden 
Zudem lisst Nr. 13 keinen Zweifel dariiber, dass die 
Zahlung sofort fillig sei. (Die bisherige Deutung dieser 
Urkunde als ein auf wenige Tage gewiihrtes Dariehen, 
wobei ausserdem noch ausdriicklich dem Gliubiger 
das Recht eingeriiumt wird, jeden Tag Zahlung zu 
fordern, ist ohne Parallele und bei niherem Zusehen 
absurd.) Nach diesem Befunde werden wir auch die- 
jenigen Urkunden, in denen kein Hinweis auf den 
wirtschaftlichen oder rechtlichen Charakter des ana 
ittiiu-Darlehens vorhanden ist, dahin auffassen, dass 
diese Forderungen sofort fallig, aber wohl nicht sofort 
einbringbar sind. 

2? Davon eine aber offenkundig fehlerhaft (aber 
in welchem der beiden Nomina’): ina harpim anni’a- 
tim. Man kénnte diese Stelle—trotz ihrer Fehlerhaf- 
tigkeit—als eine Stiitze der neuen Auffassung Lewy's 
anfiihren, wonnach ina harpim “in diesem Jahre’’ von 
ina harpi “‘in den kiinftigen Jahren’’ grammatisch un- 
terschieden wire. Aber hiitte Lewy recht, so wiirde 
man an den zahireichen Stellen, in denen ina (ana, 
adi) harpi sich durchgingig auf das laufende Jahr be- 
zieht (Anm. 125), doch einmal *ina (ana, adi) harpim 
erwarten 

28 Sie wurde von mehreren Seiten geiiussert: Thu- 
reau-Dangin in Z. 209 des Berichtes tiber den 8. Feld- 
zug Sargons; Ungnad, ZA 31, 263; Lewy, Festschrift 
fir Haupt, 180 Anm. 1: “Erntezeit.”’ 

“* Landsberger, ASO 3, 168; David, MAOG 4, 15 
Anm. 3. Lewy tibersetzt EL 17 Anm. a adi harpééu in 
unserem Beleg c mit ‘‘was seine Erstlinge anbetrifft,”’ 
was grobes Missverstindnis dieses Briefes voraussetzt ; 
ina ho in unserem Beispiel a dementsprechend als 


In zweiter Linie hat die immer wieder 
versuchte und nicht von der Hand zu 
weisende etymologische Ankniipfung der 
Jahreszeit harpi an harpum “friih” die 
Feststellung des Tatbestandes verdun- 
kelt. Es lisst sich leicht beweisen, dass 
die aufgrund dieser Etymologie neuer- 
dings von Lewy angenommene Bedeutung 
“(time of) the first-fruits’”’ unzutreffend 
ist, selbst wenn wir diese Wiedergabe 
realistischer und konkreter fassen und auf 
die—auch im Wirtschaftsleben von As- 
syrien und Anatolien dominierende 

Friihgerste beziehen. Denn die bis zum 
Winter wihrende Sommerjahreszeit (siehe 
oben 8S. 286-87 das Wortpaar kisu—harpi 
und die in Anm. 125 gesammelten Brief- 
stellen, die nur dann einen Sinn geben, 
wenn wir ihnen “noch vor dem Winter” 
subintelligieren) kann nicht nach der Sai- 
son der Erstlinge (oder auch der Friih- 
gerste) benannt sein. Auch ist es un- 
méglich, dass in den anatolischen Schuld- 
scheinen, soweit sie einen Erntetermin 
enthalten, der Gliubiger nur von den 
“Erstlingen” (oder der Friihgerste) be- 
friedigt werden darf; die Haupternte da- 
gegen unerwahnt bleibe. Wenn harpi et- 
was mit Ernte zu tun hat, kann es nur die 
Gesamternte meinen. Und in der Tat lisst 
sich ein Wahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis dafiir 
fiihren, dass fharpi ein vollkommenes 
Synonym von ebiru ist, obgleich es in der 
Bedeutung ‘‘geerntete Frucht” nicht be- 


“von seinen Erstlingen,’’ trotz der offenkundigen 
Identitaét dieser Wendung mit der in Schuldscheinen 
dutzendfach belegten Termin-Angabe ina harpé, das 
Lewy damals richtig mit “in der Erntezeit" wieder- 
zugeben pflegte. An jener Ubersetzung hielt Lewy 
noch 1943 fest (HUCA 17, Anm. 228: “from his first 
fruits’’; “his’’ geht auf den Schuldner, der aber an 


unserer Stelle eine Frau ist). Er wird sie vermutlich 
nachdem unser Beleg d bekannt geworden ist, aufgege- 
ben haben. Die gleiche Umdeutung von offenkundigen 
Zeitadverbien in partitive seitens Lewy beobachten 
wir noch an den folgenden Stellen: ina nigallim nach 
EL 8. 71, 8 “von (dem Ertrage) der Sichel"’; ina id 
erdiim EL Nr. 99, 9f.: “‘vom Lohn ftir das Pfliigen 
ina gitip kardnim EL Nr. 91, 6: “von dem am Wein 
stock Gepfilickten.’ 
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legt ist’*®, Denn in dem altanatolischen 
Bauernkalender, in dem die Jahreszeit des 
Weinlese, wohl 
auch der Aussaat vertreten sind (siehe Ab- 
schnitt VIII), wird man die EKinbringung 
der Ernte unbedingt erwarten. Wenn nun 
yros der Schuldscheine Riickzahlung 


(Gersten)schnittes, der 


das 
ana (ina) harpé vorsehen, so wird man 


darin eine Parallele zu den altbabyloni- 
schen Darlehensurkunden mit UD.EBUR- 
Termin sehen und sich berechtigt fiihlen, 
die Gleichung 

assyrisch harpii = babylonisch ebiirum 
zu vollziehen, umsomehr als alle gleichar- 
tigen anatolischen Schuldscheine nur 
landwirtschaftliche 
strakte Jahreszeiten (wie daa, kiisum 
als Zahlungsfrist kennen (siehe oben 8. 
287) !31, 

Dafiir dass harpi (wie ebiiru) auch die 
Frucht selbst ist, 
nachgewiesene Jahreszeit 
oben 8. 287) eine Parallele und somit ein 
Indiz liefern. Wie auch immer diese Plu- 
rale grammatisch zu erkliren sind (Viel- 
heit der Pflanzen oder Vielheit der die 
Jahreszeit konstituierenden Tage?)!™, so 
wurde die erste nach den griinen Pflanzen, 
die zweite nach den reifen Feldfriichten 
genannt. Der Parallelismus wire noch 
vollkommener, wenn da>um die assyrische 
Entsprechung von babylonisch desi, also 
Adjektiv, wire'** und wir harpd doch ir- 


Termine, nicht ab- 


kénnte die von Lewy 


dai (siehe 


18° Vielmehr ist im Altass. nach ““BIN”™ 4, 44, 11 
39. 7 und 11 (hier mit i4rubu) die geerntete Feldfrucht 
ebenso ebiru wie im Babylonischen; mittelass. ¢é/it 
KAJ 80, 7f (dialektisch har! 
anscheinend Friihgerste, siehe Anm. 134 


ebiirdni harpu 


181 Die Gleichung ebiru harpa darf sich aller- 
dings nicht berufen auf die Gleichsetzung von erur 
gid.da mit harpu in einem astrologischen Kom- 
mentar (siehe oben Anm. 118); schon deshalb nicht, 
weil harpi dem assyrischen Dialekt angehért, der 
erwihnte Kommentar aber babylonisch abgefasst ist 


132 Vergleiche ummdtum ‘‘Sommer"™’ und, wenn auch 
vereinzelt, uméa *‘(Jahreszeit der) Hitze’’ oben Anm 
120 

183 Es besteht jedoch auch die Méglichkeit, dass 
da®um echtes Substantiv und Aquivalent von baby- 
lonisch diium ist, wie assyrisch malkum: babylonisch 


m ilk um 
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gendwie an harpum “friih”’ etymologisch 
ankniipfen kénnten, obgleich wir diese 
Ktymologie als zur Bedeutungsbestim- 
mung unbrauchbar erwiesen haben. Denn 
dann ware in beiden Fallen bei der Uber- 
tragung auf die Jahreszeit der adjekti- 
vische Charakter des Etymons ausser- 
achtgelassen (was sonst im Akkadischen 
nicht tiblich ist) und die beiden Worter 
in die Substantivklasse tibergefiihrt wor- 
den. Eine solche Ableitung kénnte ich 
unter zwei Voraussetzungen fiir méglich 
halten: 

1) (Seum) harpum bezeichnete in As- 
syrien (und Anatolien)—im Widerspruch 
zu den fiir Babylonien geltenden Feststel- 
lungen oben 8. 284—die ganze im Herbst 
gesiite Frucht, im Gegensatz zu (se@um) 
appulum, der Sommerfrucht; 

2) die Sommerfrucht hat in Assyrien 
(und Anatolien) so untergeordnete Be- 
deutung gehabt, dass man die ganze Ernte 
a potiori nach der im Herbst gesiiten 
“Friihgerste”’ bezeichnete, wie man etwa 
im Assyrischen alles Silber sarpu (‘“ge- 
lautertes’’) nannte oder in Deutschland 
alle Kellner “Ober(kellner)”’ nennt!**, 

Haben wir bisher mehrfach von dem 
Buche iiber den “‘altesten westasiatischen 
Kalender” (HUCA 17, 1943), von H. und 
J. Lewy, profitiert, bezw. uns kritisch mit 
ihm auseinandergesetzt, so 
keinen Anlass, auf die Hauptgedanken 
dieser Arbeit einzugehen; wir lassen daher 
die Behauptungen der beiden Autoren, 


KAJ 99, 14f. “beim 
siehe unten 8S. 291) be- 
Assyrien zwischen 


sehen wir 


‘ina egddi tirézi harbe 
Schneiden der Friihgerste™ 

weist einstweilen nur, dass auch in 
Friih- und Spiitsaat unterschieden wurde (harbu als 
phonetische Variante des Assyrischen fiir harpu siehe 
1fO 3, 166 und 168). Ich unterlasse es, diese etymolo- 
gischen Erwiigungen, denen ich vielleicht schon zu viel 
Raum gewihrt habe, noch weiter zu fiihren durch 
die kritische Revision der von mir AfO 3 (1926), 
170 f. erérterten Frage, ob hebriiisch héraf *‘Winter” 
nicht auch ‘“‘Herbst,'’ wie die Wérterbiicher angeben 

mit der akkadischen Wurzel Arp “‘friih 
harpa “Sommer'’) etymologisch verkniipft 
darf; auch auf einen etwaigen Zusammenhang mit 
‘Jahr’’ wird nicht eingegangen 


und assyrisch 
werden 


iithiopisch harf 
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dass 1. harpai eine hamuS&tu, 2. hamuStu 


eine Periode von 50 Tagen sei, auf sich 
beruhen. Wir vertrauen, dass J. Lewy, 
nachdem er Distanz von diesem Gegen- 
stande gewonnen hat, von diesen Kon- 
struktionen inzwischen ebenso abgeriickt 
ist, wie er seine jahrelang verteidigte 
Deutung von hamustu als Jahresfiinftel, 
eine kalendarische Kuriositat, plétzlich 
aufgegeben hat!®. 

Die wenigen Hinweise auf landwirt- 
schaftliche Jahreszeiten, die uns die mit- 
telassyrischen Urkunden liefern, sind uns 
von Wert als Parallele zu den oben 8. 259 
262 rekonstruierten Vorgiingen der Ger- 
stenernte und fiir ihre kalendarische Pla- 
cierung. 

a) Dem babylonischen aim esédi “Jahr- 


18 Es ist uns u.a. unvorstellbar, dass Lewy an der 
grammatischen Grundlage dieser Konstruktion fest- 
hilt, hamuStu kOnne seiner Form nach 50°" bedeuten 
und somit im Assyrischen ‘5"' und “50” vdollig 
homonym benannt sein. Die von Lewy ganz unbeach- 
tet gelassenen Einwinde gegen die Jahrfiinftel 72 
Tage) gelten auch gegen die Pentekontaden (ver- 
gleiche Gelb, ““OLP"’ 27, 59-61): so die wirtschaftliche 
Absurditit, Darlehen auf (ausgerechnet!) 54, 50, 45 
21 Pentekontaden zu nehmen; die Unwahrscheinlich- 
keit der Reihung Pentekontade, Monat, Jahr in 
Datierungen: wie tiberhaupt eine mit der Monatsrech- 
nung dauernd in Konflikt befindliche Kalendereinheit 
unbequem und tiberfiiissig gewesen wire, umso tiber- 
fliissiger, wenn, wie die Autoren annehmen, das alt 
assyrische Jahr ein Sonnenjahr war, sodass Datierung 
nach Monaten voOllig ausreichend gewesen wiire und 
die Pentekontaden eine sinnlose Komplizierung. Aber 
die “‘Pentekontade’’ ist nur eines der Elemente der 
kalendarischen Konstruktion von H. und J. Lewy 
Es sind noch viele Voraussetzungen ihnilicher Art 
wie zB. die eigenartige Deutung von fapatiu als 
jihrliche Epagomenen), die es schliesslich den Ver 
fassern ermidglichen, die ‘“‘Pentekontade der griinen 
Pflanze (dae auf den 7. Miirz-25. April, die **Pen- 
tekontade der Aarpi'’ auf den 11. Mai-29. Juni gre- 
gorianisch festzulegen. Was die philologischen Voraus- 
setzungen der tibrigen ‘‘Pentekontaden'"’ betrifft, so 
sei hier einstweilen nur bemerkt a) *taimifum 
Pfliicken (von Baumfriichten existiert nicht; an 
den hierfiir in Anspruch genommenen Stellen hat man 
an der Lesung Taimétum, deren Kult in Assyrien gut 
belegt ist, festzuhalten; (5) gitip kardnim ‘‘Weinlese 
nach L. “der 1. Tag der Pentekontade des *taimifum”™ 
ist in Wahrheit eine anatolische Jahreszeit; die Verle- 
gung des anatolischen Bauernkalenders nach Assyrien 
ist ein Grundfehler der Lewy'schen Arbeit 
das einem assyrischen Monate den Namen gegeben 


) kuzallu 


hat (nach Lewy ausserdem einer ‘‘Pentekontade’’) ist 
nicht *‘Brennholz.”’ 


eszeit des Schnittes (der Gerste)”’ ent- 
spricht assyrisch (airézu; die Erntearbeiter 
kommen ina t. KAJ Nr. 62, 10 und 15; 
81, 11 und 18; (91, 4]; Assyrisches Gesetz, 
Tafel B $19 (Driver-Miles 438 f.) = 
K AV 2, Kol. VII 4-17'*; die Variante ina 
esadi tirézi harbi KAJ 99, 14 f. “zur Zeit 
des Schneidens des friihen ¢.” zeigt, dass 
dieses (vermutlich dem Hurrischen ent- 
lehnte!™*) Wort das reife Getreide bezeich- 
net, sonach die Jahreszeit des Schnittes 
den oben 8. 290 behandelten daa, woh! 
auch harpi, und dem sub b behandelten 


ia Sum-ma @ilu eqlel tap-pa-i-iu 
“Wenn jemand das Feld seines Genossen 
e|-ra-a-dé 
besiien will 
rx\ r-ti ik-la-du 
ein ihn daran verhindert, 
ik Sarre 
einen Kénigseid 
2-ku a-ds-8u-ma e-ru-ua 
ihm schwért und (das Feld) besiiet 
l eqle | t wt-tal-ka-an-ni 
wenn dann der Eigentiimer des Feldes 
kommt 
€-Tt)-8a-a-nu 
so wird der Besier 
zur Zeit des Schnittes 
kePa ia-3)i-1 ul-ra-a-aq 
das Korn mihen, ausdresche 
te-li-ta(’)| a-na bit ha-di-me i-tab-ba-al 
die Abgabe im staatlichen Speicher auf- 
schiitten 
eqla| a-na SaT di-is-se ti-ta 
das Feld (durch Saat einer Futterpflanze’ 
in eine Weide verwandeln 
kt 1-la-at eqel dle 
gemiiss dem (Satze fiir) Feldertrag, der in 
dem Dorfe tiblich ist 
2 na-a| p- pal-te-en 
zwei Quoten 
17. |a-na bél| eqle i-na-ad-di-in 
dem Feldeigentiimer geben 
Der Dritte, der die Bestellung des Feldes verhindert 
wir konnten seinen Titel in Z. 6 nicht ergiinzen—ist 
wohl ein kéniglicher Beamter. Fiir Hinderung eines 
zur Bebauung eines Feldes Befugten durch Aussprech- 
en des Kinigseides liefern die von Liebesny, J AOS 61 
62f. zusammengesteliten Urkunden aus Nuzi Bei- 
spiele. utrdg (wofiir man u(4)ré¢q erwarten wiirde) zu 
rdqu “‘leer.”’ Fiir sat disse vergleiche ‘‘LTBA"™ 2, Nr. 2, 
195 Sap-dii-iu. Diese Schreibung ist unserer Auffas- 
sung als sdt dike die) nicht giinstig. Die drei 
Synonyma, die hier aufgefiihrt sind, helfen nicht 
weiter. Statt ‘‘Weide’’ wiire auch “(fiir die kiinftige 
Bestellung fertige) Brache’’ miglich. Zu nappaltu 
vergleiche O. Neugebauer, Jsis 1947, 41 f. und Weid 
ner, ASO 14, 318 Anm. 151 


i%s In Nuzi ta@rdéu: Nuzi 542, 8; 550, 7 und 9 
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adrdtu analog ist; zeitliche Fassung ist 
schwierig in dem gleichfalls auf Stellung 
von Erntearbeitern sich beziehenden Pas- 
sus KAJ 101, 4f.: 


ina tirézisunu Sa pit hasime; 


vielleicht ‘‘zu den fiir die einzelnen Schnit- 
ter variierenden Zeiten des Schnittes, den 
sie im Dienste'*’ des staatlichen Speichers 
zu leisten haben”’; 

b) dem babylonischen tm ebiri oder 
Sdrubli ebiri als Lieferdatum fiir Gerste 
entspricht (ina) adrati, seltener (tna) adre 
“in der Jahreszeit der Scheune’'**: KAJ 
28, 9; 52, 13 (adre); 62, 7; 69, 5; 74, 7; 78, 
8; 81, 8 und 15 (adre); 83, 19; 101, 16. 
Der zeitliche Unterschied zwischen Sirub- 
tu (Einbringung) und &pkdtu (Aufschiit- 
tung), den wir fiir Babylonien oben 8S. 260 
wahrnahmen (Sdrubtu III, &pkdtu IV) ist 
hier aufgehoben. adru als Baulichkeit hat 
sein Aquivalent in babylonisch naspaku, 
als Jahreszeit in babylon. sipkdtu. In der 
wohl weniger komplizierten Wirtschaft 
Assyriens_ diirfte Lieferung 
franko Scheune iiblich gewesen sein, die 


durchweg 


in Babylonien besonders bedungen wer- 
den musste (ana ittiSu 254); 

c) in KAJ 99 wird ein Arbeiter zu drei 
Leistungen verpflichtet: 

1. 2 Monate 12(?) Tage Arbeit 
pant Salti 
2 Monate Arbeit urki adri 
Stellung von 10 Schnittern ina esddi 


tna 


9 

3. 
tiirézi harbi (siehe a). Es ist unwahrschein- 
lich, dass die Periode von 4 Monaten und 
12 Tagen (Z. 2)'**, fiir die der Arbeiter sich 


187 §a pit, nach akkadischer Syntax fiir *4a ina pit; 
wie ich spiiter beweisen will, die 
assyrische Entsprechung von ina pan ‘“‘vor’’; in der 
Verwaltungssprache “‘im Dienste von’ oder ‘‘ver- 
waltet von."’ Vergleiche Koschaker, NRU 114 Anm. 1 

198 Fiir adru vergleiche Koschaker, NRU 45 Anm 
“Turm'”’ zur festen 
Ausriistung eines Bauerngutes gehirt, kann es nur 
Scheune, nicht Tenne sein 


ina pit oder pitte ist 


1. Da adru neben Haus und dunnu 


18° Man wiirde eine runde Zahl erwarten; darf man, 
da die Zahl sowohl in Z. 2 wie Z. 7 defekt ist, anstatt 
12 vielmehr 15 lesen’ Dann erfolgte die Verpflichtung 
auf 4) Monate 
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verpflichtet, in zwei nicht miteinander 
zusammenhangende Abschnitte zerfiallt, 
dass mit anderen Worten der Verpflichte- 
te gerade in der Saison, in der Arbeiter 
am nétigsten waren, d.i. wiahrend des 
Schnittes (¢drézu), des Drusches und der 
Speicherung (adru) seine Arbeit unter- 
brochen hatte; besonders unwahrschein- 
lich fiir die Zeit des Schnittes, fiir die 
(vermutlich als Vormann) er eine Equippe 
von Schnittern zu stellen hatte. Warum 
aber, wenn es sich um eine zusammen- 
haingende Periode handelt, ihre Zweiteil- 
ung? Weil, so antworten wir, die Zasur 
nach Beendigung aller Erntearbeiten so 
dominierend war, dass sich alle Arbeits- 
abreden nach ihr orientierten. Wir haben 
diesen Einschnitt im Wirtschaftsleben 
oben 8. 257 f. erértert mit dem Ergebnis, 
dass die Wendungen “vor dem Jahre’’ 
und “nach dem Jahr’ sich auf ihn bezie- 
hen. “Vor dem Jahr” scheint nun in un- 
serem Texte genau so angewandt zu sein, 
wie wir es gefordert hatten. Die Besta- 
tigung wire vollkommen, wenn fiir die 
zwei Monate nach Beendigung der Ern- 
tearbeiten nicht, wie in unserer Urkunde, 
die Redewendung ‘‘nach (der Jahreszeit) 
der Scheune,”’ sondern “nach dem Jahre” 
gesetzt wire. 

Unsere Analyse von KAJ 99 zwingt uns 
freilich zu einer Konsequenz, gegen die wir 
uns in Anm. 122 gewehrt haben: wir miis- 
sen die gesamten Erntearbeiten, die in 
Assyrien von Ende April bis mindestens 
Ende Juni gedauert haben diirften'’, in 
die Jahreszeit pan Satti einbeziehen, kén- 


1° Nachdem Weidner, A/O 10, 28 f. nachgewiesen 
hat, dass mangels einer Schaltung in mittelassyrischer 
Zeit die Monate in der Art des muhammedanischen 
Kalenders durch das Sonnenjahr roliten, miissen wir 
darauf verzichten, die Monatsdatierungen der mittel- 
assyrischen Urkunden fiir die Bestimmung der Jahres- 
zeiten zu verwenden. Immerhin wire eine Kontrolle 
des Ergebnisses Weidners an Hand dieser Datierungen 
erwiinscht. (Die Versuche Koschakers, N R U 96 Anm 
2, die unter der Voraussetzung unternommen wurden, 
dass auch in Assyrien ein im Friihjahr beginnendes 
Lunisolarjahr bestand, fiihrten zu keinem Ergebnis.) 
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nen also dem “Jahre’’ selbst keinerlei zeit- 
liche Erstreckung zubilligen. 

Unser Ergebnis wird durch das folgende 
Schema veranschaulicht: 


rx 
tirézu (Schnitt) | pani Satti, mindestens 2 
Drusch!*! 1/2 Monate 


adru (“Scheune’’) 


urki adri (“‘nach der Scheune’’), mindestens 
2 Monate. 








Vill 

Der assyrische und babylonische Ein- 
fluss auf Anatolien war nie so stark, dass 
hier ein Monatskalender eingefiihrt wor- 
den wire. Selbst die Hethiter der Gross- 
reichszeit begniigten sich damit, ihre 
zahlreichen Feste, die Feldziige und wohl 
auch ihr Wirtschaftsjahr nach Jahreszeit- 
en zu orientieren. Im Unterschiede von 
Mesopotamien, wo sich (nach oben 8. 
252 f.) nur geringe Spuren dieser Teilung 
finden, ist in Anatolien die Vierteilung 
des Jahres scharf ausgepriigt. Die Stelle 
“KUB” 33, 23 LII 14, deren Kenntnis ich 
Giiterbock verdanke, kombiniert mit den 
Feststellungen von Brandensteins, Orien- 
talia, 8, 68-81 (1939) ergibt das folgende 
Schema: 


hamesh- “Frihjahr”’ 
EBUR “Sommer” 
zenati “Herbst” 


SED;'* = gimmant- “Winter” 


In dieses Grundschema wurden zweifellos 
noch landwirtschaftliche Saisonbezeich- 
nungen nach Art von “Weinlese”’ einge- 
figt, wie wir sie aus dem Anatolien der 
Kolonistenzeit oder aus Israel kennen. 
Aber es gibt kaum Quellen dafiir. 

Umso reicher fliessen diese fiir die Pe- 


" Nach 
diese Saison 


assyrischer Bezeichnungsweise miisste 
“(Zeit der) Tenne’™’ heissen. Mdiglich 
aber, dass sie in die folgende, adru (adrdtu), einbe- 
griffen war 

'® Zu den zahlreichen Eigenheiten der hethitischen 
Schreiber gehért es, dieses Ideogramm fiir ‘‘kalt"’ auch 
im Sinne von akkadisch kusgu zu verwenden. Die 
babylonisch-assyrischen Schreiber setzen fiir kusgsu, 
ob es ‘‘ Kiilte"’ oder ‘‘Winter"’ bezeichne, nur EN.TE.NA 
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riode der assyrischen Handelskolonien. 
Schon oben 8. 288 haben wir die Schuld- 
scheine mit primitiven Zahlungsterminen 
gekennzeichnet. Die Schuldner sind fast 
ausnahmslos Einheimische', meist auch 
die Glaubiger. 

Da mein Schiiler Emin Bilgi¢g eine 
Studie titber Kreditwesen in den “‘kappa- 
dokischen”’ Tafeln vorbereitet hat, in der 
er auch die Frage sowoh! des assyrischen 
wie des anatolischen Kalenders unter- 
sucht, begniige ich mich hier damit, die 
Grundlinien zu ziehen. 

a) Vierteilung des Jahres 

Wie wir schon oben 8S. 288 beobachtet 
haben, kommen in den Schuldscheinen 
(ausser dem von uns auf die Einbringung 
der Ernte gedeuteten harpéi “Sommer’’) 
die vier Jahreszeiten nicht vor. Ja, das 
Wort fiir “Herbst” scheint im Wortschatz 
der assyrischen Schreiber ebenso zu fehlen 
wie im Akkadischen iiberhaupt. 

Trotzdem glaube ich die Vierteilung zu 
erkennen in den vier Terminbezeichnung- 
en, die ich hier nach dem Grade ihrer 
Haufigkeit anordne: 

1. Sa Nipas (6 Stellen), 
$a Parka (5 Stellen), 
ka Ana (3 Stellen), 


. ka Harihari (1 Stelle). 


to 


» os 


Ich vermute, dass es sich hier um Fest- 
tage, je einer Gottheit gewidmet, handelt; 
gleichzeitig aber, je eine Jahreszeit erdff- 
nend, um Fixpunkte des Bauernkalenders 
im Sonnenjahr. Der heutige tirkische 
Bauernkalender kennt nur solche 
Fixpunkte: hidrellez ““Erscheinen des Eli- 
as” (Sommeranfang, 6. Mai) und kasem 
“Einsehnitt” (Winteranfang, 8. Novem- 
ber). 
b) Saisonbezeichnungen 


zwel 


Wie schon oben 8. 288 erdrtert, begeg- 
net in dem weitaus gréssten Teil der 
nach Jahreszeiten datierten anatolischen 


148 Ausnahme: EL 69 
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Schuldscheine (darunter, soviel ich sehe, 
alle Urkunden, in denen Zinsleistung in 
Zerealien vorgesehen ist) als Zahlungster- 
min 


ana (ina) harpe'™. 


Obgleich wir in unserer Erérterung keine 
Klarheit iiber die Grundbedeutung dieses 
Wortes gewinnen konnten, haben wir da- 
fiir die spezielle Bedeutung “(Zeit der) 
Einbringung der (Gersten)ernte” wahr- 
scheinlich gemacht. 

Seltener, nur bei Gelddarlehen kom- 
men vor: 


sibit nigallim (nigalli), abgekiirzt nigallum, EL 
Nr. 70; 81; 90, = “(Gerste)schnitt,”’ wért- 
lich “die Sichel in die Hand nehmen’’*; 
qitip kardnim (keranim), EL Nr. 91 und 
zwei unverOffentlichte Schuldtafeln. 


In “‘kappadoki 


Monat schen”™ Tafe n 
] Juli-August sibit nigallim 
2 August-September — harpii 
3 September—Oktober gitip kardnim 
4 Oktober—November  t-d/ti erddim 


Schema zeigt, dass bestenfalls der Zeit- 
raum von fiinf Monaten im Jahre durch 
Bezeichnungen dieser Art erfasst werden 
konnte. Da sich unter den uns erhaltenen 
Schuldurkunden Einheimischer 
auch Termine finden, die in die iibrigen 
sieben Monate des Jahres fallen, so haben 
wir anzunehmen, dass in ihnen die sub a 
gebuchte Art der Fristbezeichnung ange- 
wandt wurde, d.i. nach unserer Erklirung 
nach Jahresfesten, die zugleich als kalen- 
darische Fixpunkte dienen. 

Bei der Fristangabe ana tu-tih-tii-ha-ni 
“TC” 3, 228 lasst es sich nicht ausmachen, 

M4 EL 15; 36; 86; 188; “TC” 3, 237; 238; 239 
und acht unverdéffentlichte Urkunden 


146 Auf die von Lewy, HUCA 17, Anm. 226 f. auf- 
geworfene grammatische Frage, die die Formen sibit 
(statt des zu erwartenden *sibat) und gqitip (statt 
*gitap) implizieren, gehe ich nicht ein—esddum “TC” 


sicher 
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Auf die Saison der Feldbestellung (da 
ohne nihere Bezeichnung wohl Haupt-, 
d.i. Wintersaat) bezieht sich wahrschein- 
lich eine nur einmal belegte Wortfiigung, 
deren erster Bestandteil noch nicht ge- 
deutet ist’: 

(ina) i-d/ti eraSim “...des Pfliigens (Saat- 
pfliigens),”” EL Nr. 99, Duplikate “TC” 3, 
214 und “BIN” 6, 236. 

Wenn wir fiir diese in den altanatolischen 

Schuldtafeln bezeugten landwirtschaft- 

lichen Tatigkeiten die Monate, in denen 

sie heute stattfinden, einsetzen, so ergibt 
sich das untenstehende Schema. (Wir fii- 
gen ihm die im AT und im Tiirkischen sich 
findenden Saisonbezeichnungen bei, um 
zu zeigen, dass Unterscheidungen und Be- 
nennungen gleicher Art in Vorderasien al- 
lerorts und jederzeit iiblich sind.) Das 


Bedeutung Im AT Tiirkisch 
Schnitt (des Getreides qasir orak zamani 
Einbringung der) Ernte| qajs harman zaman 
Weinlese bdsir bag bozumu 
Herbst )bestellung ha@ris | cift zaman'“ 


ob landwirtschaftliche Saison oder reli- 
gidse Feier. 
IX 
Wenn wir nun zu unserem Ausgangs- 
punkte, der sumerischen Dichtung vom 
Streite zwischen Sommer und Winter, die 
den Anlass zu dieser Studie geliefert hat, 


146 Meine Vermutung bei F. R. Kraus, Symbolae 
Koschaker itt? zu lesen und dies—ausser- 
halb der Wendung ana ittisu—der einzige Beleg fir 
akkadisch *ittu—‘‘Zeit'’ (entsprechend hebriiisch 
wiire, hat wenig fiir sich. Denn alle Belege fiir die 
Phrase ana ittiiu und ihre Varianten weisen Schrel- 
bung mit e- auf; ferner wird in den zahlreichen von uns 
gesammelten Belegen fiir Jahreszeiten in Assyrien 
niemals das Element ‘‘Zeit'’ zum Ausdruck gebracht 
Abzuweisen wohl auch Lesung and Deutung als ii 
“Saattrichter,"’ zu kiihn die Kombination mit hebr 
t, das mit “Pflugschar’’ iibersetzt zu werden pflest 
(analog der Bezeichnung einer Jahreszeit ina niga 


54, wonach 


lim) 
Bezeichnungen 
Weinlese 


Ubersetzung der tiirkischen 
1. Zeit der Sichel; 2. Zeit der Tenne; 3 
4. Zeit der bespannten Pfitige 
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zuruickkehren, so muss ich leider die be- 
rechtigte Erwartung enttauschen, dass 
ich durch die Analyse dieses Textes oder 
auch nur durch seine teilweise Auswert- 
ung das in den vorangehenden Kapiteln 
behandelte erginzen und den 
Stoff bereichern werde. Die philologische 


Thema 


Arbeit an dieser Dichtung muss solange 
ruhen, bis ihr Text vollstandiger vorliegen 
wird. Selbst von den Fragmenten, die 
Kramer Anm. 51 
Mythology fiir seine vorliufige Uberset- 
zung bezw. Paraphrase (ebd. 8S. 47-51) 


nach von Sumerian 


verwendet hat, ist ein Teil noch unveréf- 
fentlicht. Weiter teilt Kramer BASOR 
105, 9 (1947) die Entdeckung einer Tafel 
des Istanbuler mit, deren 8 
Kolumnen die Halfte der 308 Zeilen um- 
Dichtung k6n- 


Museums 
fassenden restituieren 
nen.'*5 

Ich begniige mich daher hier, unter Zu- 
grundelegung der vorliufigen Bearbeitung 
dafiir 
Richtung die 
neue Deutung der beiden Gestalten die 


Kramers, einige Gesichtspunkte 


aufzuzeigen, in welcher 
Gesamtauffassung der Dichtung modifi- 
zieren diirfte. 

1. Der Streit 
Winter ist zwar durchaus nicht nur ein 


zwischen Sommer und 
Wortgefecht: es scheint, dass der Winter 
schliesslich Ernst gemacht hat, indem er 
seine Macht ungebrochen fortdauern liess 
Z. 258-271 = AASOR 23, Nr. 16, 5-18). 
Aber im Grunde ist er doch ein harmloser 
Rangstreit, in dem Rede und Gegenrede 
wechselt (SRT 41 Vs.; Kramer 8. 50 un- 
ten); ein Streit, den schliesslich der Win- 
ter als Klager vor Enlil bringt, der ihn 
mit lakonischem Urteilsspruch zugunsten 
des Winters entscheidet!*®. 

Die Photographie der Vorderseite dieser Tafel 
ist als Figur 2in BASOR 105 reproduziert 
Winter: 
Wasserregulator’’, ver- 
gleiche Jacobsen, J NES 5, 130) des iebenspendenden 
Wassers der Welt: er, der Pfiliger der Gdétter, hat 


Glitter jeder Art gehiuft mein Sohn, wie 
kannst du dich deinem Bruder, dem Winter, gleich- 


*“Enlil antwortet dem Sommer und 
Der Winter ist der gugallu 


Sommer 
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Damit stellt sich unser Text zu der 
literarischen Gattung der Rangstreit- 
Disputationen, die in der akkadischen Li- 
teratur vertreten ist durch den Disput 
zwischen Pferd und Rind (Ebeling, 
MAOG II 3, 27-37) und den zwischen 
Tamariske (ebd. 6 
13)'*°: in der sumerischen durch den Rang- 
streit zwischen Silber und Kupfer (Jacob- 
sen, Intell. Adv. 103; oben 8S. 274-5)™, 

Man hat diese Dispute zu Unrecht in 
die literarische Gattung “Fabel’’ einge- 
reiht, wenngleich die Fabel sich manch- 
mal dieses uralten Motivs bedient haben 


Dattelpalme und 


mag'*; aber bar jeder fusseren Handlung, 


stellen?’ '’ Diesem Urteil beugt sich der Sommer und 
die Briider leben fortan gliicklich und 
Kramer 51 


friedlich 


* Von einem Rangstreit zwischen dem Reitesel 
agalu) und einem anderen Tier ist nur ein Fragment 
erhalten (Ebeling, l.c. 38 

‘8 Vielleicht gehéren hierher auch die von Kramer, 
1SSOR 23, 36 als ‘‘Fabeln’’ angefiihrten Dichtungen 
“Vogel und Fisch,’’ ‘‘Baum und Rohr,” “Karst und 
Pflug.’’ Eine gewisse Verwandtschaft mit dieser Kate- 
gorie, jedoch mit starkem mythologischem Einschlag, 
hat auch der Streit von Hirt und Pfliger um die Hand 
der Inanna (Kramer 101-103; Jacobsen, 166-168) 
Der Schluss dieses sumerischen sketch ist nicht klar, 
doch muss—dies verlangt der Stil—der nach allge- 
meiner Ansicht inferiore Bewerber, also der Hirt 
gesiegt haben, wie ja in der Tat Inanna die Gattin des 
Hirten Dumuzi geworden ist. [S. jetzt die Bearbeitung 
von Kramer JCS 2. 59-69 mit Zusammenfassung des 
Verlaufes der Handlung 8. 69.] Obgleich, wie im Texte 
bemerkt, nicht eigentlich Disputation (wohl aber 
Rangstreit), wird diese Dichtung in der Unterschrift 
als bal.bal.e.dam 
bezeichnet bal-bal-e(d als literarische Gat- 
tung (nach “CT” 12, 35 II 3¢ akk 
sprich mit reziproker Funktion des infigierten ¢) 
findet sich meist als Bezeichnung fiir eine Gattung 
religiéser Liebeslyrik 
fihren ein Gespriich 


es ist eine Wechselrede 


atmai “Ge- 


eine Géttin und ihr Geliebter 
bezw. singen ein Duett 80 
SRT Nr. 5; Nr. 23 (bearbeitet von Falkenstein, Welt 
les Orienta 1, 43-50): ebd. Nr. 31; ““UM"’' 11, Nr. 6 
“UM” XII 1, Nr. 39; Zimmern, Lipit-IStar, letztes 
Lied; ausserhalb dieses Genres: Gespriich zwischen 
Nin-urta und seinem Anbeter AASOR 23, Nr. 62 
auch in dem zweiten bal-bal von SRT Nr. 9 
ist dramatische Handlung und Wechselrede zu er- 
kennen (also ein Seitenstiick zu dem Poem von der 
Werbung um die Hand der Inanna). In dem Lieder- 
katalog AAR 158 II 49-53 finden sich fiinf Anfangs- 
verse sumerischer Lieder, die im Summarium VIII 7 
als ba-am-bal-e-t¢ fir bal-bal-e- 
dé klassifiziert sind 

“**Die Fabel liebt das Motiv vom Wettstreit 
zwischen Tieren und Pflanzen Schmidt-Stahlin 
Griechische Literatur 671 Anm. 1 
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sind sie eine eigene, im Grunde rhetorische 
Gattung, deren Wurzel wohl in der Ge- 
richtsrede zu suchen ist'®*. Das allen Ver- 


's Vergleichende Untersuchungen der Rangstreit- 
literatur zitiert Ebeling lc. 27 Anm. 5; vel. ferner 
Huizinga, Homo ludens, 8S. 109 ff. und die hier 8. 110 
Anm. 1 zitierte Literatur (1944); G. E. Von Grune- 
baum, J AOS 62 (1942), 287. Nach den in den beiden 
letztzitierten Arbeiten aufgezeigten Parallelen hitten 
wir die oben ins Auge gefasste Entstehung und Ent- 
wicklung der Gattung ‘‘Rangstreit’’ uns genauer etwa 
so vorzustellen 
a) kunstvolle Anklage und Verteidigung vor Gericht 
6) Typus Wettstreit um die Ehre mit 

Selbstlob und Schmihung des Gegners: 

c) Typus mundfara, ffentlicher Rede-Agon mit Ein- 
satz der Streitenden, bezw. Preis fiir den Sieger 

d) Typus mundzara, rein literarische Gattung des 
Rangstreits 


mufdhara, 


In Anbetracht der von Huizinga I|.c. beigebrachten 
Parallelen von verschiedenen Vélkern und aus ver- 
schiedenen Zeiten kénnte man vermuten, dass d nur 
die literarische Sublimierung einer solchen auch fiir 
die Sumerer vorauszusetzenden Sitte der Rededuelle 
sei. Wir miissen aber bezweifeln, ob letztere (bung in 
einem Milieu, in dem héhere Bildung sich das Mono- 
pol der Schreiberkaste war, aufkommen und sich ent- 
wickeln konnte. Mag es bei dem heutigen Stand un- 
seres Wissens verfriiht sein, fiir den bei den Sumerern 
uns vollentwickelt entgegentretenden Typus d die 
Vorstufen 6 und ec auf Grund reiner Rekonstruktion 
sei es vorauszusetzen, sei es auszuschliessen, so er- 
scheint uns ein anderes Moment fiir eine Erwiigung 
schon geniigend greifbar: die Frage nimlich, ob und 
inwieweit unsere Gattung und die ihr verwandten mit 
dem Mimus verkniipft seien; die in Anm. 152 aufge- 
ziihiten Liebesduette kénnen wir uns ja garnicht an- 
ders vorstellen als so, dass ein Singer die Rolle des 
Tamuz, eine Singerin die der [Star spielte;: (dabei 
muss man nicht in jedem Falle an mystische Stell- 
vertretung, etwa des Tamuz durch den Kdénig, der 
[star durch eine Priesterin denken, woftir Jacobsen, 
Intell. Ad 198; Falkenstein, zuletzt in Welt des 
Orients I, 50); wenn nun Wechselgesiingen dieser Art 
und der Dichtung von der Werbung um [Star die 
Gattungsbezeichnung bal.bal.e.de  gemein- 
sam ist, so ist die Annahme nicht abzuweisen, dass 
auch die letztere in Form eines Dramas aufgefiihrt 
wurde. (Auch in dem Mythus von der Hillenfahrt 
der Inanna weisen manche Ziige auf mimische Dar- 
stellung, was aber hier nicht ausgefiihrt werden kann.) 
Haben wir uns demnach auch unseren Disput zwisch- 
en Sommer und Winter, der iibrigens in der Unter- 
schrift nicht als bal. bal.e.de_ bezeichnet ist, 
gleichfalls als eine Art Textbuch fiir eine mimische 
Auffiihrung zu denken? Hier bleiben wir unserer im 
Texte dargelegten Auffassung von der gelehrten Pro- 
venienz und der Definition dieses Poems als Lehrdich- 
tung treu, lehnen somit jeden folkloristischen Ur- 
sprung wie auch etwa sekundire Verwendung fiir Spiel 
oder Mummenschanz ab. Denn wiire der Disput ir- 
gendwie Reflex eines beim Wechsel der Jahreszeiten 
veranstalteten volkstiimlichen Spiels, so miisste der 
Sommer darin siegen; das Moment des Sieges des 
Winters stellt aber unser Gedicht in die Reihe der rein 
literarischen Rang-Dispute, fiir die, wie wir im Texte 
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tretern dieser Gattung gemeinsame Stil- 
schema ist folgendes: Ein Michtiger und 
Glanzender wird einem scheinbar armseli- 
gen und verachteten Gegner gegeniiber- 
gestellt, dessen Vorziige aber im Laufe 
des Disputes immer klarer zutagetreten 
und der schliesslich das Wortgefecht ge- 
winnt. Der Hérer hat nicht nur Freude an 
der schénen, oft etwas paradoxen For- 
mung der Argumente, er sympathisiert 
mit dem Schwachen und fihlt sich be- 
friedigt, wenn dieser iiberraschenderweise 
Recht bekommt. 

2. Wenngleich unsere Dichtung mytho- 
logisch eingekleidet ist, indem Enlil die 
beiden Briider erschafft und ihren Rang- 
streit schlichtet, auch Ninurta darin eine 
Rolle spielt (SEM 46 Rs.), so diirfen wir 
sie doch nicht zur mythischen, wie tiber- 
haupt religiédsen Literatur rechnen; auch 
echte Fabeln pflegen mythologisch um- 
rahmt zu sein; auch in ihnen tritt der 
Sonnengott als Richter auf. Weder haben 
Emes und Enten, die Personifikationen 
von Sommer und Winter, das Gottesde- 
terminativ, noch sind sie im sumerischen 
Pantheon zu finden. Kein traditionelles 
mythologisches Gut ist in diese Dichtung 
eingearbeitet; mag die literarische Gat- 
tung des Rangstreites auch schon seit 
langem vorgebildet gewesen sein, s0 
méchten wir nicht nur die mythologische 
Einkleidung, sondern auch den Grundge- 
danken des Poems doch fiir das geistige 
Eigentum des gelehrten Dichters halten: 
Sommer und Winter zu personifizieren, 
ihr Mit- und Gegeneinanderwirken a 
einer Allegorie zu gestalten, wohl der 
ersten Allegorie der Weltliteratur. 


Zum Schlusse sei es mir gestattet, ein 
Dreifaches auszusprechen: meine Genug- 
tuung dariiber, mit dieser Studie, ein s0 


dargelegt haben, der Sieg des scheinbar Schwichere® 
charakteristisch ist, und damit weiter in den grésseret 
Zusammenhang lehrhafter Poesie 
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spezielles Thema sie auch verfolgte, einen 
Beweis fiir die natiirliche Einheit aller 
Zweige der Wissenschaft vom Sumerisch- 
Akkadischen geliefert zu haben; meine 
Hoffnung, die Allegorie vom Streite der 
Briider Sommer und Winter bald ganz 
wiederhergestellt zu sehen, wenn auch 
nicht blendend durch Gedankenreichtum 
und Gestaltungskraft, so doch ein Kabi- 
nettstiick echt sumerischer Dichtungsart; 


meinen Dank fiir alles, was ich von ihnen 
profitiert habe, meinen Fachgenossen, die 
der miihsamen, oft verzweifelten Aufgabe 
der Wiedergewinnung der sumerischen 
Poesie und der schrittweisen Erschlies- 
sung ihres Verstidndnisses hingegeben 
sind: S. N. Kramer, Th. Jacobsen und A. 
Falkenstein. 
ORIENTAL LNstTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY oF CuIcAGo 





THE ORIENTALIST AS HISTORIAN 


WILLIAM A, IRWIN 


HE historian of the Orient, just as 
any other, confronts a twofold task. 
On the one hand, he is concerned 
with the determination, selection, and ar- 
rangement of facts that lie within the 
limits of time and space imposed by his 
specialization. But as well he is obliged to 
undertake an answer to the question: 
“What do these facts mean?” Short of 
such answer he is less than historian, for 
dissonant facts, however carefully ar- 
ranged, produce nothing higher than an- 
nals; to become history, they must cohere 
in a unity more significant than merely 
the chronological. This interpretative 
function is in itself of wide scope, all the 
way from showing how one event or series 
of events induced another to questions of 
the ultimate significance of the whole 
process of human activity through the 
ages. Yet it is distinct from the other; and 
along these two lines, however near or far 
the boundaries which the individual may 
set himself, any study of the problem of 
history must proceed. To both of them the 
Orientalist stands in a position of peculiar 
relevance, notwithstanding in the first his 
work finds many parallels and interrela- 
tions with that 
periods. 
Standing as he does at the border where 
the disciplines of anthropology, archeolo- 
gy, and history meet and commingle, it is 
not remarkable that the historian of the 
ancient Near East possesses very old 
sources. It is but trite to comment that 
some of them are by a considerable margin 
the oldest historical documents known. 
Yet their really astonishing feature is 


of historians of later 


their genuine originality, projected across 
all the intervening centuries. However, 
this is true of only part of them; an excep- 
tion will serve to illustrate the point. 
Every serious student is familiar with 
the story of the long transmission of the 
Old Testament and with the emergent fact 
that for centuries there was no known 
manuscript of any considerable portion 
of this literature older than ‘he tenth 
century A.D. Parts of its contents, it will 
be recognized, were thus about two thou- 
sand years away from their original com- 
position. And even though this situation 
has recently been modified by the sensa- 
tional discovery of the so-called “Jerusa- 
lem scrolls,” it yet remains a basic issue in 
the use of the Old Testament as historic 
source material that a great gulf separates 
extant sources from their original authors. 
In that interval they suffered not alone 
the hazards of copyists’ errors but as well 
were subjected to a process of editing, the 
precise limits of which cannot be certainly 
determined. By contrast to the small body 
of epigraphic material from Palestine, the 
thousands upon thousands of business 
documents of Mesopotamia, the royal 
inscriptions from the several lands, and 
much else have been, by various happy 
chances or by virtue of the resistant mate- 
rial upon which they were written, pre- 
served to our day. One may well indulge 
some vicarious thrill of excitement over 
the experience of the Egyptologist or the 
Akkadian scholar who in taking up some 
newly discovered document says to him- 
self: “Since this was written, perhaps 
three, perhaps four, thousand years ago, 
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and filed away by its ancient owner, I am 
the first individual to read it! Here is a 
man of the remote past, long since turned 
to dust and ashes, who in these written 
words speaks directly to me.” 

Many of these sources by their great 
antiquity carry an implication of the high- 
est importance relative to the study of 
history. In that remote time there were 
thinkers who were sensitive to the signifi- 
cance of social and political events and 
believed that record of them was of worth. 
The value set upon it was various and in 
some cases eludes discovery. But at times 
it is clear that the intention was to pre- 
serve from oblivion the great deeds of 
heroes or of the group, a motivation not 
unlike that of modern historiography that 
repudiates easy “lessons” from the past 
and the possibility of practical predictions, 
content merely in the conviction that 
history is worth knowing. For some—and 
among them were several of the Hebrew 
historians—the importance lay in a reli- 
gious application. By contrast the motiva- 
tion of the royal records of Assyria and of 
Egypt seems to have been personal ag- 
grandizement: in simpler terms, boasting. 
But, in any case, the important matter is 
that an attitude toward the flow of events 
which we may loosely call the sense of 
history manifested itself in the Orient ages 
before Herodotus with his inquisitive 
mind went about the East asking what 
had happened. The science of the writing 
of history had yet a long course of devel- 
opment before it would come to critical 


self-consciousness, and in this develop- 


ment no one may dispute the importance 
of the Greek contribution. But the type 
of interest that is essential to all histori- 
ography came to expression in long prior 


ages in the Hither Orient and indeed 


'Cf. D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria 
Chicago, 1926), I, 2-3 


found notable artistic expression among 
Israel’s historians. 

Apart from the antiquity of his sources, 
the historian of the Orient soon finds him- 
self in much the position of his colleague 
of a later period, or in some regards in a 
much worse position which then imparts 
a special quality to his work. For since 
A. T. Olmstead’s incisive criticism of As- 
syrian historiography’ it has been freely 
recognized that in our sources ‘‘all that 
glitters is not gold.”’ The original analists 
could, and on occasion actually did, mag- 
nify events out of all reasonable corre- 
spondence with reality. They shifted in- 
cidents to suit their chronological presup- 
positions, literally turned defeat into vic- 
tory, and poached freely in the historical 
preserves of former monarchs to fill out 
the deficiencies of their own. Still, this is 
not remarkable. Historical fraud is so 
common that the historian has wisely set 
up demands for corroborative testimony. 
But the predicament of the Orientalist is 
that very often he possesses but a single 
source, which then he may take or leave 
as he chooses. Fortunately his resources 
are enhanced by the vast and steadily 
growing bulk of archeological evidence, 
the relation of which to a literary source, 
such, for example, as the Old Testament, 
is well known. Nonetheless, the Oriental- 
ist is compelled, willy-nilly, to become a 
literary critic. The historian, as indispen- 
sable equipment, learns a sane skepticism 
toward his sources; in later periods he can 
commonly avail himself of a variety of ob- 
jective tests. But not uncommonly the 
Orientalist has no course other than to 
evaluate his sources on grounds of intrin- 
sic credibility alone. 

Perplexing as is this situation, it is 
greatly aggravated by the deficiencies of 

? Assyrian Historiography (Columbus, Mo., 1916), 


esp. pp. 5-9; Western Asia in the Days of Sargon of 
issyria (New York, 1908), chap. i 
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these sources. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense increase of our knowledge through 
the last hundred years, there remain huge 
blanks in the history of the ancient East, 
periods in which written remains are so 
scarce that the historian seizes eagerly 
upon the merest scraps: a votive dedica- 
tion, a date in a small business document, 
a word on a jar handle, an inscribed seal 
—priceless remains from silent periods of 
which it might be said the word of the 
historian was precious in those days. It is 
a strange irony of historiography that, 
while the worker in the modern period is 
smothered in mountainous masses of ma- 
terial which he must strive to reduce to 
intelligible order, the Orientalist common- 
ly journeys through a desert where the 
heavens are brass and the earth iron and 
the most trivial marks of human occupa- 
tion become a gift from heaven to break 
the solitude. Then when he moves into a 
more fertile land, where he deals with the 
great literary sources of the ancient East, 
he realizes to his perplexity how the his- 
torian’s questions have enlarged their 
scope through the centuries. Many of the 
basic interests of modern historiogrs phy 
simply had never dawned on the ancient 
writer. How one might wish, for example, 
to write a history of the economic life of 
ancient Israel; but no more than vague 
outlines are available. 

The predicament of the oriental histori- 
an is then obvious. Fortunately it is be- 
coming somewhat generally recognized by 
the historians themselves. They realize 
that they have been guilty of stringing to- 
gether disparate facts and inadequately 
attested conclusions by a large use of pure 
imagination; consequently, they are now 
introdyecing proper restraints. Colling- 
wood, it is true, accepts what he calls “the 
historical imagination” as a valid part of 
the historian’s equipment and activity 
and gives approval to such bridging of 
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gaps in sources as we are discussing.’ In 
only a reserved way may we afford to 
agree, although indeed we shall presently 
invoke a similar concept. But it is to be 
emphasized that the use of the imagina- 
tion must always be restrained and dis- 
ciplined by a sense of the indispensability 
of facts, by a broad knowledge of the field 
of history under discussion, and by a deep 
understanding of human life. 

Yet, relative to the entire responsibility 
of the historian of the Orient, all these 
considerations may perhaps be adjudged 
mere obiter dicta. They are of interest as 
revealing the special problems and diffi- 
culties of the worker in this field; but 
equally they declare that he is a historian 
among the great fraternity of historians 
It is in the second part of his task, con- 
cerned with interpretation and ultimate 
meaning, that the Orientalist stands in a 
unique position and is equipped to make 
a potent contribution to the problem of 
history. It may well seem strange that 
hitherto his neglect of such questions has 
been almost uniform. Except for certain 
aspects of W. F. Albright’s From the Stone 
Age to Christianity‘ and a tendency among 
some scholars to accept the theories of the 
relativists or to sneer at alleged “histori- 
cism,” the notable fact is that the histori- 
an of the Orient has in the main avoided 
the larger issues of his work. It may well 
be that the reason lies in his necessary ab- 
sorption in the quest of facts. The original 
rediscovery of the ancient world is yet 
very recent, and the opening of entirely 
new chapters in the great story has con- 
tinued right into the present; it was al- 
most inevitable that the historian should 
engross himself in these new facts which 
have steadily poured upon him almost as 
an inundating flood. There has been little 


+R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 
1946), pp. 231-46 


‘ Baltimore, 1940 
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time or energy for historians’ speculations. 
While our colleagues in later history have 
been convulsed, if not actually embattled, 
over problems of theory and practice in 


historical study® and with the claims of 
historical relativism,® we in the oriental 
field have been little more than interested 
spectators, content to receive pronounce- 
ments from such protagonists and to 
shape our views of our own work by these 
secondhand decisions. 

But the fact is that few are so well 
qualified to deal with precisely these 
larger aspects of the historian’s problem 
as is the Orientalist. He possesses re- 
sources of basic importance which the 
others may ignore only at the price of the 
validity of their results and can employ, if 
they do at all, only as secondhand workers 
in a field that is not theirs. Further, when 
bestirs himself in this 
larger field, he will be laying claim to his 
proper heritage, for the first thinkers to 
examine such issues were the ancient his- 
torians of the Orient themselves. They 
made a contribution that has had a pro- 
found effect upon historical thinking to 
this day and still stands as an interpreta- 
tion of the course of human events of 
which every thoughtful investigator must 
take account. More of this presently. 

The Orientalist stands, in a way differ- 
ent from Dante’s meaning, “in the mid- 
way of this our mortal life.”” Backward he 
surveys the long ages of the earliest hu- 
man career and the long groping progress 
of the race toward what we vaguely call 
civilization. His dependence on archeolo- 
gy and his increasing use of material re- 
mains to supplement and illumine his de- 


the Orientalist 


ficient literary sources constitute mute 
testimony to his relation with the anthro- 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report 
he Committee on Historiography (Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bull. 54 |New York, 1946)) 
Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical 
ige (New York, 1938) 


pologist’s field of study. Within his chosen 
area he observes races and nations emerg- 
ing from Stone Age culture into the sud- 
den brilliance of a literate civilization. 
And then to questions of “How?” and 
“Why?” he is obliged to add “What?” 
What in essence is this thing civilization? 
He follows the succession of city-states, 
nations, and empires across the stage of 
the ancient Orient, observing the steadily 
enlarging world from Egypt’s first im- 
perialism onward to Macedonian and 
Roman times. And, then, where does he 
stop? His intensive study must be limited; 
the ancient Orient has enlarged so greatly 
within a century that specialization can 
now engage itself only with parts of the 
field. Nonetheless, the Orientalist, by the 
nature of his interests, looks far down the 
centuries. What respectable department 
of Orientals does not include the Islamic 
field? And then the answer is apparent: 
the lower limit for the Orientalist is the 
present! 

Nor is this all. He watches the earliest 
impulse of civilization spreading to remote 
lands and traces the influence of the cul- 
tures of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Pales- 
tine upon all the West; indeed, it is per- 
haps not too much to say upon all the 
world. He notes presently the confluence 
of other cultural streams, the original in- 
dependence of which cannot in our current 
state of knowledge. be denied—and all 
mingling and flowing on together in ever 
increasing complexity and richness. For 
the Orientalist there can be no doubt of 
the essential unity of human culture. 
There have been many civilizations, yet 
in deepest sense there is only one. Human 
life is one great stream that with many 
eddies and backwaters, with tributaries 
and channels, still is known primarily for 
its central current that flows on steadily 
in a direction determined by vast and 
mysterious forces 
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Such is the scope and field of the his- 
torian of the Orient. His is nothing less 
than world history, though of necessity he 
limits his intensive study to some narrow 
tract of the whole. And once more it is in 
order to remark that thus he stands in his 
true tradition, for a consciousness of the 
universality of the human story found ex- 
pression first in the East, and the earliest 
writer to use the title “Universal History” 
was an Oriental, Nicholaus of Damascus. 

The implications of all this are far- 
reaching. In the steady succession of 
races, peoples, and empires that pass be- 
neath his eyes across the stage of the cen- 
turies, the Orientalist begins presently to 
discern some sort of emerging pattern. In- 
deed, it is forced upon him. Quite early in 
his study he is sickened with the horror 
and brutality of the story. The still sad 
music of humanity mounts in growing 
clamor as conqueror after conqueror adds 
his special barbarism to the total of rav- 
ished cities and slaughtered and tortured 
men, outraged women and impaled chil- 
dren. But presently other features seem to 
be assuming normalcy: the eager rush of 
primitive vigor, the success that spells in- 
evitable death, the halcyon days of a 
people’s brief heritage of glory, and then, 
swift or slow, destruction at the hands of 
a new aspirant for the brief spoils of cul- 
ture—until the historian is impelled to 
ask: “What is this thing? Is civilization a 
sort of racial disease? But then how is it 
to be understood in its totality?’ Cassirer 
has remarked that all philosophies are 
basically a philosophy of man; the Orien- 
talist becomes by compulsion a philoso- 
pher, doubtless at first a very amateurish 
one, and even when matured by self-criti- 
cism into more authentic thinking, yet 
conscious to the end that his philosophy is 
not professional. 

The oriental historian is confronted 
steadily with the concept of causality. In 


common with his colleagues he recognizes 
that history is merely the account of hu- 
man conduct under constantly varying 
circumstances and that human thought 
and purpose are obviously causes of indi- 
vidual action and not less of social. But, as 
well, on a higher level the Orientalist will 
insist on the reality of causation. For the 
ongoing process that is his concern, while 
intimately human and compounded of 
thought and feeling eventuating in action, 
yet at the same time possesses a certain 


. transcendent quality. Its ultimate origins 


lie beyond the individuals of the story, 
however commanding they may be; they 
are also beyond the group and even the 
age. The very existence of a pattern in 
history, of which we have just now 
spoken, whatever its character and de- 
tails, demonstrates conclusively that hu- 
man life is caught up in the sweep and 
course of forces which exert their play 
across, not mere generations, but centu- 
ries and aeons. There is here something at 
work, shaping, restraining, molding, cre- 
ating a result which in a sense is already 
achieved but which in its fulness lies far 
in the unknown future where one can only 
with extreme caution make bold to de- 
lineate its vague outlines. And if the critic 
should object that this strange causation 
is nothing more or less than human nature 
itself, he has admitted the situation. For 
what is “human nature”? 

The philosophy of history is a realm 
carefully shunned by the majority of 
reputable historians. In part this is due to 
the abuses that have been perpetrated 
under the title. But also the activity 
seems to partake of a high degree of sub- 
jectivism. The historian is a product of 
his whole past and cannot by whatever el- 
fort escape himself in order to assume. a 
point of objective vantage where he can 
write his record of the past. Into his selee- 
tion of significant facts for record, into his 
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actual narration, and into his interpreta- 
tion he must inevitably inject himself, 
with all his presuppositions, his biases, 
and his deficiencies; and the result he 
gives out as a valid account of what other 
men have done! Here is the realm and 
ground of historic relativism. “So many 
men, sO many minds; every man in his 
own way.”’ And, most of all, he who would 
undertake to explain history as a whole, it 
would appear, runs foul of his own preju- 
dices, the more dangerous since he may 
perhaps believe that he is being strictly 
objective. 

Yet the matter may not be dismissed 
in this summary fashion. One may boldly 
throw down the challenge that the task is 
inevitable. Every historian, whether he 
will or not, is in some way a philosopher 
of history. The more cautious, it is true, 
prefer to admit only their interpretative 
function. Yet it is apparent that any inter- 
pretation can be made only against some 
background of relevance. Moreover, the 
historian’s of facts—without 
which he would have no history at all—is 
made on the basis of his judgment of their 
significance : to which one must ask, “Sig- 
nificant for what?” Significance, it is 
clear, is a judgment of value and as such 
presupposes a theory of value, unexam- 
ined though it may be. Briefly, all history 
is written in a frame of reference. And even 
though the writer may stoutly affirm that 
his reference is only economic, political, 
military, or whatever else, in this declara- 
tion he professes his faith that such mat- 
ters possess some sort of mediate or final 
validity. Most clear is the case of the his- 
torian who denies that history has any 
ultimate meaning; in that denial is his 
philosophy. 

The issue then is not whether the his- 
torian does or does not confront the higher 
problems of the human career but only, 
“How good a philosopher of history is 


selection 
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he?” That a first condition is to be a good 


historian is self-evident. But this entails 
more than sound methods and accurate 
results. It is apparent that no one can 
draw conclusions about the long course of 
human life until he knows more than some 
small segment of it, just as likewise the 
small segment can be fully understood 
only in the light of the whole. The more 
one knows with accuracy and insight 
about what men have done, the better he 
is equipped. Beyond this much still is re- 
quired; yet, however excellent one’s phil- 
osophic, or perhaps theological, training, 
a mastery of history remains a sine qua 
non. And here is the relevance of the Ori- 
entalist’s immense historical relationship 
and interests. Few indeed are the scholar- 
ly disciplines which by their intrinsic qual- 
ity can so well equip their specialists with 
the factual basis for drawing sound con- 
clusions about the meaning of this amaz- 
ing phenomenon that we speak of as hu- 
man history. 

At the risk of being tedious we must re- 
peat that here again the Orientalist finds 
his foot is on his native heath. For the sci- 
ence of history, we have seen, strikes its 
roots far back into the Near East, and the 
philosophy of history, while commonly at- 
tributed to Christian thinkers such as 
Eusebius and Augustine, really originated 
in the source which was the inspiration of 
these men—in the Scriptures; that is, in 
Israel. One of the strange features of the 
generally excellent work of Collingwood 
on The Idea of History is his argued con- 
clusion that history writing began with 
the Greeks, for the Orient knew only “the- 
ocratic history” and “myth.” Yet precise- 
ly the four points that he lists as charac- 
teristic of history are fully apparent in the 
Hebrew historians. These are: “‘(a) that it 
is scientific, or begins by asking questions, 
whereas the writer of legends begins by 
knowing something and tells what he 
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knows; (6) that it is humanistic, or asks 
questions about things done by men at de- 
terminate times in the past; (c) that it is 
rational, or bases the answers which it 
gives to its questions on grounds, namely 
appeal to evidence; (d) that it is self-ex- 
planatory, or exists in order to tell man 
what man is by telling him what man has 
done.’’? The first point is not entirely 
clear, for certainly the historian, not less 
than the writer of legends, comes eventu- 
ally to telling what he knows. Presumably 
Collingwood means that true history en- 
tails a search of sources instead of a string- 
ing-together of errant imaginings. Yet 
nothing but crass ignorance of Old Testa- 
ment historiography could deny this to 
the Hebrews. The three other points are 
patently relevant to the Old Testament. 
History began, not, as Collingwood in- 
sists, with Herodotus, but with the He- 
brews. 

And relative to the beginnings of the 
philosophy of history the editorial frame- 
work of the Book of Judges is famous. 
But not less notable is the theme of the J 


document. And then one is in a position to 


realize that such philosophic concern is 
pervasive throughout the canon. It was 
Israel’s dogma that history has cosmic 
meaning and that that meaning could be, 
and actually had been, discovered. And 
this view was not, as Collingwood might 
have charged, just so much “theocratic” 
wishful thinking; for, notwithstanding it 
is less recognized than it deserves, the 
conclusions of Israel’s thinkers, notably in 
this direction, were the result of an inten- 
sive process of study and reflection. In- 
deed, it is important to realize that the 
history of thought right back into primi- 
tive life was basically empirical; there was 
a certain rough-hewn empiricism pertain- 
ing at least to its seers and pioneers. It was 
always the impact of stern fact that com- 


Op. cit., p. 18 
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pelled a new orientation of thought. 
Though we must not overlook the great 
significance of moods and stirrings of ideas 
that at times have spontaneously, as it 
were, seized upon society as a whole, yet 
the tendency then, as now, was for the 
populace to accept passivity in various 
sorts of superstitition; but men on the 
outer fringes of thought dealt with facts 
and sought sound explanations of them. 

The prevalence of this in Israel is at- 
tested by the work of the wise men. They 
were humanists; for them the proper 
study of mankind was man. They ob- 
served the course of individual and group 
life; in their corporate capacity they 
watched while across the centuries socie- 
ty, as in a cosmic test tube, worked out 
experiments for their enlightenment. It is 
the distilled wisdom of such age-long 
studies that we possess, infer alia, in our 
Book of Proverbs. But it is relevant to 
realize that Israel’s intellectual life was 
less departmentalized than it is the fash- 
ion to suppose. The mood and attain- 
ments of the wise man passed to the his- 
torians. The wisdom movement was of a 
supranational mood; it was thus on the 
background of a consciousness of history, 
not narrowly Israel’s, that the Hebrew 
thinkers evolved their conclusions about 
the meaning of the human career. In their 
resources, it is pertinent to note, they pos- 
sessed an advantage that has been sur- 
passed only within our own times. The 
lists of peoples and accounts of national 
origins given in chapter 10 of Genesis 
carry Israel’s knowledge of history 
detailed and precise than that of modern 
times, it is freely admitted—back for ap- 
proximately two millenniums. When we 
recall that the ancient Orient was literally 
buried out of sight and knowledge until a 
century ago, it will be recognized that the 
ancient world commanded a scope of his- 
tory that only the amazing extension of 
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knowledge of man’s past which has come 
to us through archeology and anthropolo- 
gy has at length succeeded in transcend- 
ing. 

His heritage thus compels the Oriental- 
ist to undertake the role of raising the 
philosophy of history to a rigidly factual 
level; he will insist that only by an ade- 
quate use of all the facts, that is, of the 
entire course of history, can reputable 
conclusions be drawn.* The historian must 
survey the human career sub specie aeter- 
nilatis; in some effort of contemplation he 
must withdraw himself from the flux and 
transcience of contemporary circumstance 
to a point of vantage where he can watch 
the ebb and flow of the human stream 
across the ages, examine its features and 
phenomena, and draw reasoned conclu- 
sions from his accumulation of facts. Man- 
delbaum believes that a philosophy of his- 
tory is possible only from “a non-empiri- 
cal transcendent point of view, such as 
Augustine’s and the entire Christian phi- 
losophy of history.”” With this we can, 
however, only cordially disagree! If the in- 
tellectual detachment sketched above is 
to be called “transcendence,” good and 
well; but it is a strictly empirical tran- 
if one may to that extent in- 
dulge in incompatibles. 

And the one firm basis for this inquiry 


scendence 


is the unity of the entire human process. 
No theory of historical pluralism® will long 


* Herein lies the significance of Toynbee's work; his 
conclusions are supported with a massive knowledge 
of history 


* Mandelbaum argues for “historical pluralism,"’ 
which he defines as ‘‘the view that the grand sweep of 
events which we call the historic process is made up of 
an indefinitely large number of components which do 
not form a completely related set"’ (op. cit., p. 274) 
His qualifying word ‘“‘completely’’ offers ground to 
hope that he means something other than a cras 
atomism, yet a careful study of his discussion leaves 
no other conclusion apparent. And this position he 
supports by the considerations: (a) subevents upon 
which any given event depends are themselves events 
and as such have an automony of their own; thus they 
are not related (p. 275); and (+) the relation between 
events is not a ‘necessary one,” i.e., if A and B are re- 


endure before the Orientalist’s certain 
knowledge that the human career is one. 
Disputes over the single or multiple origin 
of cultural similarities are simply irrele- 
vant. Whether or not certain geographic 
areas may be at some time sealed against 
others, in course of time all flow together 
and intermingle. Certain cultures, too, 
have gone out into the wilderness and 
perished. But what of it? That is more a 
problem for theology than for history. The 
great stream of life has followed its deter- 
mined course notwithstanding its eddies 
and backwaters. The one possible view of 
history is monistic. And the proof of the 
monism, as also its basis, is in the unity of 
the human race. For history is merely the 
course of human life, as written history is 
nothing but an understanding record of 
the things that men have done. Upon this 
basis alone can a philosophy of history be 
erected. It is a fundamental error to in- 
trude the category of teleology, which is 
in no way inherent in the problem but 
may arise, when it does, only as a sequel 
to results otherwise attained. If one may 
employ a word that has been much abused 
in recent days, the comprehensive study 
of the meaning of history must be existen- 
tial, not teleological; it must concern it- 
self with demonstrable actualities: with 
what has been and what is rather than 
with surmisings as to what shall be. 

This monistic base of the study simpli- 
fies itself yet further. Society, race, the 
entirety of humanity, is made up of indi- 
viduals. Certainly there is a mob psychol- 
ogy and a social psychology, but such 
phenomena, whatever they may be, are no 


lated, then, when B occurs, A must also be present. Of 
the first of these considerations it can only be re- 
marked that it is so paltry—and wrong—that one 
hesitates long before concluding that Mandelbaum 
actually meant what he so obviously said. And the 
second is nothing but the old confusion that seeks to 
make history subject to the laws of the natural sci- 
ences 
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more than expressions of individual quali- 
ties, which, perhaps normally latent, are 
called into activity by group stimull. Col- 
lingwood has said that history exists to 
tell what man is by telling what he has 
done; but equally we understand what 
man has done by knowing what man is. 
The clue to history is human character. 
Certainly that is not all. The nonhuman 
environment has exerted powerful influ- 
ence. Leaving aside consideration of wild 
animals, insects, and diseases, the fact 
that men of the temperate zone have led 
in civilized advance has long been noted. 
It is relevant too to recall the theory- 
whether or not sound does not greatly 
concern us—that the emergence of civili- 
zation in the valleys of the Nile and the 
Tigris-Euphrates was induced by the an- 
nual inundations which confronted the 
inhabitants with the alternatives of ex- 
tinction or the creation of engineering 
works to control the floods. A still more 
pointed illustration is offered by the fa- 
mous bursting of the dam at Marib in 
southern Arabia with the result that the 
notable civilization of the region literally 
dried up and left a desert until the pres- 
ent. Yet all these suffice mainly to demon- 
strate that the crucial consideration is hu- 
man volition. Nonhuman circumstance 
can modify history, but its determining 
quality is the character and thinking of 
the peoples concerned. The significant 
thing for him who seeks meaning in his- 
tory is not the breaking of a dam but 
rather “Will it be rebuilt?” Or, to go a 
step farther back, ‘““‘Why was it built in the 
first place?” The disaster to the Marib re- 
gion is not so much physical as psycho- 
logical; for some reason its people have 
not emulated the energy of the original 
builders of the dam. 

Man is an incredible complex of con- 
tradictory impulses. He seems to be the 
most extreme of the animals, at once the 


most idealistic and the most brutal, the 
kindest and the most savage. He aspires 
to realms of the spirit completely denied 
to his fellow-creatures, and yet none of 
them can sink to such depravity as he. 
Here is the total base for all theories of 
historic pluralism. And yet mankind is 
one, as the individual is one. And man’s 
governing impulses may be simplified into 
a single statement: he wants the better. It 
is a highly intricate question how he has 
determined what is better, and how he is 
now to do so in the growing complexity of 
modern society. But our present problem 
does not entail adventures in the theory 
of ethics; it is enough that man has 
reached out for what he has considered the 
better. We may not overlook the deep 
conservatism of human society, which has 
functioned to stabilize and then to fossil- 
ize human life. It is only in very recent 
times that the idea of progress has become 
a potent social force. Nonetheless, the re- 
ality of progress is a fact of history which 
only a blind dogmatism can deny. Obvi- 
ously there are many sorts and divisions 
of progress, and some have little signifi- 
cance for the total we seek in a study of 
history ;'® yet the actuality of human prog- 
ress stands on two bases, the psychological 
and the empirical. 

Man instinctively chooses what he con- 
siders the better. But this choice mani- 
fests itself in a wide diversity. It may 
mean no more than better painting on the 
savage’s naked skin or better clothes or 
houses or hunting implements. In differ- 
ent circumstances it entails better labor- 
saving devices, better kitchen helps, bet- 
ter radios and movies and entertainment, 
and all the rest of present-day triviality. 
But this is not all. Human life is not fully 
accounted for on its meaner levels; it has 


1° For the economist progress means little more 
than change (cf. Frank H. Knight, The Economic Or- 
ganization |Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933], pp. 10-11) 
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profound stirrings of spirit as well. It is 
concerned about relations and 
rights, even though sometimes nothing 
less than the threat of stark tragedy will 
induce serious thought. It has for ages 
wrestled also with the question of man’s 
place in a world of profound mystery and 
wonder. Man feels strange disquiet in a 
sense of a Beyond which makes absolute 
demands upon his loyalty. All this and 
much more goes into the total of man’s 
historic quest of the better. It is not mere- 
ly diverse; it is contradictory. Man is at 
war within himself. It is this that compli- 
cates the problem of meaning in history 
and leads some investigators to deny that 
such meaning exists. But surely they have 
reason to pause over the notable fact that 
in all ages and all lands thoughtful men 
have reached out toward, and in varying 
measures have apprehended, the same in- 
tangible better of human life. 

But we turn to the second of the ap- 
proaches mentioned above. Empirically 


social 


examined, what is the essential nature of 
the human process? 

It becomes immediately apparent that 
denials of meaning rest upon a too narrow 
preconception of the meaning of progress. 
The economists’ view has something to 
offer here, for an understanding of the na- 
ture of the human career demands that 
account be taken of its essential changes 
without appraising them as good or bad. 
Human life is in constant flux, ever evolv- 
ing new forms and expressions. And cer- 
tainly we have come a long way—wheth- 
er up or down or both! —since the eight- 
eenth century, incalcwably farther since 
the eighteenth century B.c., and from an- 
other eighteen beyond that, and from the 
yet far more remote eras that we cannot 
number but must refer to vaguely as the 
Stone Ages. These are the data of a phi- 
losophy of history. And if the mass of such 
facts bears the reasoned and indisputable 
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conclusion that life in its totality means 
only food and drink and reproduction 
with a few scientific trinkets thrown in as 
bonus, then there is no recourse but to ac- 
cept it: that is the philosophy of history, 
and there is no place for straining to bolster 
a preconceived theory. 

Yet it is certain that few would be in- 
terested in such a philosophy. It is the 
conviction that something more is in- 
volved which has given vitality to this 
quest through these many centuries. And 
central to this interest has been the ques- 
tion, “Has human life grown better in 
such a way as will give grounds for be- 
lieving it will attain yet better things?” 
Those who ask the question commonly set 
it in the frame of their own ethical and re- 
ligious convictions; their concern is wheth- 
er history supports their belief that these 
will ultimately triumph. The problem is 
extremely complex, involved as it is in the 
whole theory of values, yet we may afford 
to accept its popular formulation to the 
extent of stating that we are concerned 
with the things of the human spirit—once 
again to use a very loose term: is human 
life a great process that moves on to high- 
er expressions of personal ethics, of social 
responsibility, of forms of beauty, of in- 
telligence, and all manifestations that are 
distinctively human in what we common- 
ly consider the higher human activities? 

Much that is very shallow and ill in- 
formed has been said on the topic; for a 
basic error has been an effort to find dem- 
onstrable results within the span of a few 
centuries. Change such as we seek comes, 


if at all, only very slowly. Further it is 


wholesome to bear in mind that all change 
entails loss as well as gain; the result may 
be appraised only on the relative propor- 
tions of these. The advantage which the 
Orientalist brings to the inquiry lies in his 
equipment in long spans of history where 
he has watched the balance of good and 
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bad and is impelled to appraise the long 
outcome of the centuries by a comparison 


of his special area of study with the world 
in which he lives. 

It is convenient to set the problem im- 
mediately in its broadest scope: Will any- 
one deny that modern life is better than 
that of our remote ancestors of Paleolithic 
and long anterior times? It would be ar- 
rant romanticism, especially with the ob- 
ject lesson of the history of our own times 
so fresh in mind, to ignore the terrible 
depths of brutality that persist in human 
character and conduct. But they are not 
the total, if indeed they are the significant, 
characteristic of modern man. What of the 
longing for universal peace founded on 
right and truth which permeates all levels 
of society in a way never before known? 
What of the ever widening sense of social] 
responsibility which constitutes the unique 
contribution of Western culture to the 
total achievement of the ages? What too, 
of the insights of poet and musician and 
artist, of the outreach of the mind, of the 
aspiration of the human spirit for inex- 
pressible transcendence—qualities which 
permeate in varying measure the historic 
period of man’s life but which, if available 
evidence may be trusted, were present 
only in embryonic forms in Pithecanthro- 
pus, the Neanderthal man, and their de- 
scendants for tens of thousands of years? 
The time is long past when serious schol- 
arship can glorify ‘‘the noble savage”; no 
one whose opinion is worth considering 
will assert that civilized life is no better. 

But the Orientalist possesses resources 
for narrowing the comparison. His knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of our culture in 
Sumer and Egypt, his acquaintance with 
Assyria and Anatolia, leave him no hesi- 
tation in asserting that life has attained 
better expressions. True, Assyrian fright- 
fulness is shamed by the calculated scope 
of modern savagery; nonetheless, there 


are significant differences which preclude 
that the thoughtful student will reverse 
the judgment. In three or four thousand 
years man has made progress such as may 
not be denied. 

But, if so, then where does this thing 
come into the stream of history? Mandel- 
baum makes much of the problem of peri- 
odization and believes that in his rejection 
of the idea of “epochs” he has denied in 
toto the concept of meaning in history. 
But in reality the matter is quite simple. 
It is idle to search for great moments when 
this peculiar essense which we are calling 
progress came into the stream of history. 
Great moments and great personalities 
have an indispensable importance in the 
whole, but they are neither the source nor 
the explanation of progress. Rather it is 
implicit in the whole; it is of the essence 
of human character. It pervades all; it is 
present in every casual moment of com- 
mon life, whether potentially or actively, 
although it is so thinly diffused as com- 
monly to pass unnoticed. 

This does not mean that each tomorrow 
by some immutable law of the universe is 
and must be better than yesterday. His- 
tory abhors such easy solutions. Instead 
the reality of “dark ages” has checkered 
the course of life, and their menace is ever 
present in bitter discount of hopes for the 
future. But, still, progress is inherent, in 
life, a ferment at work on our failings and 
badness and stupidities, to bring a better 
out of our worse. Only at rare intervals 
can it be recognized actually changing 
things under our eyes; normally one must 
be content with the long view that reveals 
in the perspective of millenniums that life 
is better. Yet such solid gain, when iso- 
lated, is but a crystallization of the thinly 
pervasive reality at all times present in 
society. 

The writing of history, it has frequently 
been remarked, is both a science and an 
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art. But great history rises above the mere 
amassing of facts, however ponderous 
their total; it manifests the inspiration to 
see all in an ordered coherence and to de- 
scribe it against the background of a great 
theme. It is intimately related to the his- 
torical novel, though restricted to an ac- 
curacy and comprehensiveness that the 
novelist may in some measure ignore ; both 
build their disparate incidents into a unity 
that illumines the meaning of a period or 
an epoch. And the theme of great his- 
tories has commonly been the tragedy or 
triumph of a people in epic struggle. 
Thucydides and Gibbon and, in our own 
days, Winston Churchill have alike im- 
mortalized a great moment, of longer or 
shorter duration, in the life of a nation. 
But for the Orientalist the theme is great- 
er and is created for him ready to hand in 
the being of man. In its simplest form his 
story is that of the rise of civilization and 
the flourishing of great cultures in the 
yesteryear of the human career. He sees so 
many new things coming to being (writ- 
ing, architecture, cultus, literature, social 
order, imperialism) that whether he will 
or not he finds himself telling the story of 
human advance—and human retrogres- 
sion—and the strange cycle of pulsations 
of culture. For him history is, in Dr. 
Breasted’s phrase, “the human adven- 
ture,” a story of man’s struggle against 
obstacles and foes but most of all against 
his own selfishness and meanness and 
cruelty, a story already glorious with 
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achievement, but one which is as yet only 
in its beginning. What the future may 
bring no serious observer may venture to 


guess. It will smash and discard forms and 
thinking now treasured; it is certain to be 
so different that the faint-hearted may 
well shudder to contemplate it. But if his- 
tory’s revelation of the nature of man can 
be trusted, it declares that with all its 
change and loss and menace the future yet 
is bright with the morning flush of a day 
of better things. The oriental historian, 
seeing his field as one significant bit of an 
immense whole, tells a story that tran- 
scends the tragic struggle of Athens, the 
centuries-long dying agonies of Rome, and 
the “glorious hour’’ of London. His theme 
is vaster. However much or little he may 
permit himself, his concern is with the 
Epic of Man. Such too was the philosophy 
of the Old Testament thinkers. Ignoring 
the local and transient in their forms of 
expression, it is apparent that their con- 
cern was with the Kingdom of God—that 
out of the toils and iniquities of the pres- 
ent would be born an age when righteous- 
ness should be the girdle of the waist and 
faithfulness the girdle of the loins." 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UnNIversity or CuHiIcaco 


" The lack of documentation will doubtless have 
offended readers who may have persisted to this point 
and the more so in view of the immensity of relevant 
literature. But apart from citation of some opinions 
that came in for discussion, it has seemed better to 
omit documentation in 
liminary 


a study so obviously pre- 





CERTAIN RELIEFS AT KARNAK AND MEDINET HABU 
AND THE RITUAL OF AMENOPHIS I—Conceluded 


HAROLD H. NELSON 


EPISODE 30 
(KX 4, Fig. 23. MH 10, Fig. 22) 
ETWEEN Episode 26, where the im- 
age was returned to its shrine, and 
the final closing of the doors (Nos 
30 and 31) are three spells as noted on 
page 227. The relation of these rites to the 
context in which they appear in B and 
C-T is not clear. MH 10, as we have seen, 
joins Nos. 26, 30, and 31 in one relief as 
though they were a single whole with 
nothing intervening and makes no men- 
tion of Nos. 27-29. The spells for 30 and 
31 are both found in B and C-T, but that 
part of K 4 where the inscription once 
stood is now lost (Fig. 23). 

By a previous arrangement with the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology my dis- 
cussion of Episode 30, “Bringing the 
Foot,” will appear in the next issue of that 
journal, to which the reader is referred for 
an explanation of the rite different from 
that usually accepted. 


EPISODE 31 
(MH 10, Figs. 22 and 24) 

In Episode 31, after any interloping evil 
spirits had been exorcised and the shrine 
freed from their malign presence, the 
priest shut the doors and thrust home the 
bolts. As he did so, the lector-priest in- 
toned a formula. In MH, B, and T the 
text is difficult of translation and varies 
from the clear, and probably more cor- 
rect, form as found at Abydos (see Fig. 24 
for these texts). There the words are, 
“The door is closed by Ptah, the deor is 


made fast by Thoth,” each phrase in suc- 


cession probably accompanying the move- 
ment of first the one and then the other 
of the two bolts with which the doors were 
secured. Then, as a final statement, ““The 
door is closed and made fast with a bolt 
by King Menmare‘*.”’ The text of MH 10 
and of the Ritual of Amenophis I are simi- 
lar but are plainly derived from some 
source that had already departed in cer- 
tain respects from the text of Abydos. In 
the case of MH the immediate source was 
probably the Ramesseum whence many, 
if not most, of the decorations of Rames- 
ses III’s temple seem to have been de- 
rived. While the text at Abydos is an im- 
personal statement of fact not ad<lressed 
specifically to anyone, those of MH, B, 
and T seem to be addressed to Amun, the 
recipient of the rite, whose image was now 
shut up securely within its shrine. A trans- 
lation of MH 10, based on emendations 
and interpretations of the text (Fig. 24) 
may read as follows: “Behold! I close thy 
‘door' with ... Thy ‘door’ is made fast 
by Horus,*® thy ‘door’ is made fast by 
<Ptah and> Thoth, the <two> depu- 
ties of Re*.”” T omits the introductory 
words of MH. It reads: “Spell for <mak- 
ing > fast the ‘door' by Horus. Thy ‘door' 
is made fast by Ptah and Thoth, the two 
deputies of Re*. Thy ‘door' is <made> 
fast by thy hand upon it.”’ 

The act of tying together the two doors 
with a strip of papyrus or linen and of 
affixing the clay seal stamped with the 

*° ‘Horus’ here, and in T below, is the king, not 
the deity. At Abydos the king is referred to by name 
and the statement regarding his activities follows that 


regarding Ptah and Thoth. Here the order is re- 
versed 
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Fig. 24.—Episode 31. The formulas used at the closing of the shrine doors 
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—K 5, Episode 34. Seti I engaged in the rites per- 


formed upon the altar of the kings 


Fia. 25. 


Seti I officiating at the rever- 


-K 6, Episode 35. 


Fic. 26. 
sion of offerings 
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CrrTaIn Revrers at KARNAK AND Meprinet Hasu 


king’s signet™ is not provided for in any 
ritual text or relief of which I am aware, 
yet both the tie and the seal had to be re- 
moved with due rites at the beginning of 
each service when the shrine doors were 
opened.” The rite of removal of the seal 
appears in Episode B at the beginning of 
K (Fig. 3). 
THE REVERSION OF OFFERINGS 
EPISODES 34-40 

Following the spells for the terminal 
rites of the daily service provided for in 
Episode 31, C-T and B both contain two 
spells, one for incense and one for libation 
to Re‘ (Eps. 32-33), which may or may 
not belong to the Karnak Ritual and 
which reference to 
Amenophis I. Then follow seven episodes 


seem to have no 
for what Gardiner aptly translates, “the 
reversion of offerings.’’** These provide 
for the transfer of the offerings that had 
been placed before the god during the 
ceremonies of Episodes 1-25 to other uses 
after the deity had “partaken”’ of their 
sustenance.** These rites of reversion ap- 
pear in our sources as follows: (1) ‘‘Rites 
performed upon the altar of the kings,” a 
preamble to the whole series; (2) the re- 
moval of the offerings from Amun’s table 
and their transfer elsewhere; (3 and 4) the 
pouring of libation and the burning of in- 
cense; (5 and 6) the lighting and ex- 
tinguishing of a torch; (7) ceremony to 
ensure that the offerings shall endure. In 
K the preamble and each of the six cult 
acts is presented in a separate relief. They 

See the well-known passage in the Piankhi Stele, 
104-5 (Urk., III, 29) 


See C, Ab, I, 18 and 26. Mariette, Dendera, I, 
64 

** Gardiner, “‘The Mansion of Life and the Mas- 
ter of the King’s Largess,”’ / ZA, XXIV, 87-88 

Possibly only a portion of the offerings provided 

for Amun went to ‘‘the Altar of the Kings."’ Some may 
have gone immediately to the priests. On the diver- 
sion of offerings from Amun's table to other uses, see 
Thutmose III's decree endowing the temple of Ptah 
at Karnak (Urk., IV, 768) 
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form a unit by themselves, a sort of sup- 
plement to the regular daily service. There 
is no assurance that these are all the rites 
of the reversion series. Some are missing 
from the list which one would expect to 
have formed a part of the service. 


EPISODE 34 
(K 5, Fig. 25) 

No. 34 is not a spell but, as Gardiner 
points out (G, HP, |, p. 89), is a heading 
or description of the group of rites which 
follows. In B the first word, ‘“That which 
is performed,” is written in red to mark 
the transition in the text to a new subject, 
but in T it is not so distinguished. K gives 
it a separate relief (Fig. 25) showing the 
king pouring a libation to Amun, as 
though it depicted an act instead of mere- 
ly recording a heading. 

[That which is performed upjon the altar 
of the kings for Amen-Re‘, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands, and for [his Ka, 
for] Amen-Re* Kamutef and for his Ka, for the 
Ennead who are in Ipet-esut and for their 
Kas, and for the Ka of the King,™ Lord of 
the Two Lands, Lord of Strength, Menmare 
of Re‘, Lord of 


merenamun. 


’ 


Son Appearances, Seti- 


Gardiner says that the rites here spoken 
of were performed presumably in the 
temples of Thebes (G, HP, I, p. 89), and 
adds that this group of rites gives ‘‘cere- 
monies connected with a number of dif- 
ferent kings and to be performed over 
their altars, whether at 


Karnak itself or 


*B and T add 
words 


after ‘‘the Ka of the king the 
“which is in the toilet-chamber and in the 
House of the Morning, for the diadems, for the White 
Crown, for his birth for the altar of the kings and 
for the gods and goddesses in them(’ G.HP, 1, 
Sec. 20). Whereas the rite for Amun and his Ennead 
was performed, not only for the gods themselves but 
for their Kas also, in the case of the king, Seti I in K 
and Ramesses II in T (XIX 8), only his Ka is men 
tioned. Presumably this difference was observed be- 
cause the king was still living and had not yet joined 
his Ka. The same distinction is observed between 
Ramesses II, the living Pharaoh, and the deceased 
rulers of former times in HP, I 
Sec 


Episode 38 (G 


o) 
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in their private sanctuaries on the West 
bank” (G, HP, I, p. 105). He has recently 
demonstrated that a number of these 
temples of former kings still functioned 
in the necropolis of Thebes as late even as 
the days of Ramesses V.* He seems to im- 
ply that the kings listed in Episodes 38 
and 44, who ‘““made monuments for Amen- 
Re* in Ipet-esut,” may have been the 
recipients of these offerings (G, HP, I, 
p. 89). On the other hand, the use of the 
word “altar” in the singular in B, and 
possibly in K also, suggests that the food 
which reverted from Amun’s table may 
have been placed on a single altar dedi- 
vated to all the great kings of former times 
as a group. It is possible that, when Thut- 
mose III first erected his Festival Hall in 
the temple of Amun, such an altar stood 
in the room of that building whence came 
the Karnak Kings List,*’ and thus 
all those whose names appeared upon the 
walls around the altar might be considered 
as present when the priest called the roll 
of the honored dead, perhaps reading from 
the walls themselves. The List, before 
which stood a figure of the king, is headed 
“A  boon-which-the-king-gives for the 
Kings of Upper Egypt and the Kings of 
Lower Egypt.” It is apparently to this list 
that a nearby inscription of Thutmose 
III** refers which states, “His majesty 
commanded to perpetuate ($mn.t) the 
names of his fathers, to make their cere- 
monies endure (srwd), to fashion their 
images (‘ém)** according to all their prop- 
er (canonical) forms (d.t), and to establish 
(w3h) for them great divine offerings anew 
in excess of that which was formerly.” 
The ceremonies and offerings here re- 


% Gardiner, The Wilbour Papyrus (Oxford, 1948), 
II, 11-12 f 


87 Urk., 1V, 608. Also Porter-Moss, Bibliography, 


II, 40 and 42. 
88 Urk., IV, 607. Porter-Moss, op. cit., Il, 43, 
‘South side above doors to rooms.” 


newed by the king may well have been 
those provided for in the reversion rites 
of Episodes 3440, and would have in- 
cluded the recitation of “‘the boon-which- 
the-king-gives”’ that headed the Karnak 
List. The same conclusion holds for the 
Abydos Kings List® where the relief from 
the time of Seti I shows that king, with 
arm outstretched in the attitude of ad- 
dress, before the long register of former 
kings, just as the figure of Thutmose III 
stood before the corresponding list at 
Karnak. The inscription which runs along 
the top of the scene at Abydos reads, 
“Making the boon-which-the-king-gives 
(to) Ptah-Sokar-Osiris... Laying out 
(w3h) offerings for the Kings of Upper 
Egypt and the Kings of Lower Egypt.” 
Before Seti’s figure we find the words, ““To 
be recited by the King, Menmare*‘, etc. 
Bringing the god to his repast, laying out 
(w3h) offerings.” Here too the List is as- 
sociated, as at Karnak, with the presenta- 
tion of offerings. 

By the time of Ramesses II the list 
which Thutmose III had compiled at 
Karnak was out of date. The names of a 
number of Pharaohs who had occupied 
the throne since the Festival Hall was 
built required to be added when offerings 
were presented to the former kings. It is 
possibly for this reason that we find the 
two lists of kings which are given in B and 
C-T in Episodes 38 and 44. These lists as 
found in B contain eight names from 
Ramesses II back to Thutmose III in- 
clusive, but only seven from before that 

** The “im, or ‘hm, may have been individual stat- 
ues of each of the former kings, for instance, such 
as were carried in the great procession of Min (M.H., 
IV, 203 and 207). There are some sixty-one royal 
names in the Karnak Kings List, but there is scarcely 
room in the chamber where the List was inscribed to 
have accommodated so many figures. Was the term 


ém applied to the names of the kings carved on the 
walls as well as to their statues? 


°° M, Ab, I, 43 
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period,” the other early kings not men- 
tioned by name being grouped together in 
B (G, HP, I, Sec. 22) and C-T (T XX 
8-9) as the kings who made monuments 
for Amen-Re* in Ipet-esut.” It is quite 
possible that the same list was used for 
the kings referred to here in Episode 34. 


EPISODE 35 
(K 9, Fig. 26. MH 11, Fig. 27) 


The spell for the reversion of offerings 
begins without a rubric in B as though it 
and the preceding introductory paragraph 
of Episode 34 were parts of the same 
whole. In K it has its own rubric and re- 
lief (Fig. 26) showing the king kneeling 
before Amun to whom he pours a libation. 
In T it is separated from Episode 34 by a 
rubric to which no spell is attached.” This 


intercalated rubric is, however, appro- 
priate to the context as it seems to provide 
that the altar, presumably that to which 
offerings were to revert, may stand firm. 
At Abydos,‘ where Thoth is the officiant, 
the rite is performed before the bark of the 
deified Seti I. The text of MH 11 is very 
corrupt, as we have seen to be the case 
with most of the spells of that series. In 
this latter scene Ramesses III stands be- 
fore Amun with the Adn-bundle still 
grasped in his hand, suggesting that the 
reversion of offerings took place imme- 
diately following the withdrawal of the 
priest from the shrine, at which rite the 
hdn had played so striking a part.” I give 
below a translation of T, where the text is 
fuller than in our temple scenes and ex- 
plains some of the difficulties found in 
MH 11. 


K. SPELL FOR ENTERING FOR THE REVERSION OF OFFERINGS. O Amen-Re‘, Lord of the Thrones 
of the Two Lands, thy enemy withdraws for thee. Horus has turned himself (wdb.n sw) to his 
Eye in its name of reversion-of-offerings (wdb ihwt). Your perfume is to you, all (ye) gods. 


MH. O Amen-Re‘, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, thy enemy withdraws for thee. 
Horus turns himself (wdb éw) to his Eye in <its> name of reversion-of-offerings (wdb ihwt). 
Your perfume is <to> you, (ye) gods, your sweat <is to you>, (ye) gods. I am King Usimare~ 
meriamun.* I have come to perform what pertains to*’ Ramesses-Ruler-of-Heliopolis.** O 
Amen-Re‘, thou hast turned thyself to thy divine offerings. I(?).** Receive thou <them upon 


" These lists as found in C-T are shorter than in B, 
omitting Kamose and Sesostris I in Ep. 38 and with 
only 12 names in Ep. 44 where Seti I appears twice 
Moreover, the names before those of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty are chronologically out of order 


“In Ep. 38 (T XXIV 13) the offerings are ele- 
vated for the kings mentioned by name, for Ahmose- 
Nofretari and for the king's sister, Sitamun, and for 
the kings of Upper and Lower Egypt collectively, 


a) 


a 
“~ _— 


a~.. who received the White Crown 


1 « > we 
and assumed the Red Crown, etc. The two different 
identifying descriptions applied to the former kings, 
one in Ep. 38 and the other in Ep. 44, are combined in 
the Berlin service-book, II 7. There the priest, as he is 
advancing to the Holy Place,’’ calls out to ‘‘the kings 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, the princes who assumed 
the White Crown and made monuments for Amun in 
Ipet-esut, ‘Awake ye in peace.’ "’ 


68 » >» a Pat 
uu & Bio 

introduced by scribal error, is untranslatable as it 
Stands, if the uncertain signs after dd are divine deter- 


This rubric, apparently 


minatives. If these two signs are omitted, it is possible 
to read, “Spell for the altars to stand firm,’’ possibly 
the altars, or altar, of the kings 


"™C, Ab, II, 35. M, Ab, I, 32 


* The rite with the Adn-plant seems to have imme- 
diately preceded the reversion of offerings on the 
blocks of Hatshepsut's red sandstone shrine at Kar- 
nak cr also Schiaparelli, Libro dei Sune reali, Il, 173 ff 


** Both B and T have “I am the priest,”’ the less 
individualized form as contrasted with the more spe- 
cific designation of the temple reliefs. Abydos has 
‘‘T am Thoth" as this god is officiating in the relief 


*’ See Fig. 27, critical note to line 5 


** In B, C-T, and Abydos the officiant states that 
he has come to perform the rites for the deity ad- 
dressed, not for himself as here in MH. In view of the 
evident meaning of the text as expressed in the paral- 
lels, I would omit *‘Ramesses-hk!-iwnw'’ and read “I 
have come to perform what pertains to Amen-Re 
Thou hast turned thyself,"’ etc 


** Omit “I,’’ which must be a scribal error 
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Fig. 27.—MH 11, Episode 35. Ramesses III officiating at the reversion of offerings 
CriticaL Norges: 4, beside head of w3s-scepter, a crudely formed Horus-falcon. 4, middle, supply 
—— after mrn. 4, read tn <n> tnafter Sty. 4, bottom, read con ( an) . 5, bottom, emend to wy - 


See M, Ab, I, 35. Mistake owing to misreading of the hieratic. 7, top, delete ©. 7, top, &sp n.k, see 


n. 100. 7, delete — after hwy. 7, bottom, delete * . Presence owing to writing of nhh, “become old.” 


Dr. Nims suggests that the signs omitted in line 4 were drawn by the outline draftsman but not carved 
by the sculptor, an occurrence found elsewhere in Egyptian inscriptions. 
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the hands of the King, Usimare-meriamun >." O that the Eye of Horus ' may flourish for 


thee before thee. 


T (XIX 12 ff.). speLL FoR ENTERING FOR LAYING OUT (wih) OFFERINGS." Thou shalt say 
dd.hr.k), “O Amen-Re‘, king of gods, and thy son King Djeserkare‘, thy enemy withdraws 
himself for thee. Horus turns himself (wdb Sw) to his two eyes in this its name of reversion-of- 
offerings (wdb ihwt). Your perfume is to you, (ye) gods and goddesses, your sweat is to you, 


ye) gods. I am the priest. I have come to perform the rites for Amen-Re‘, king of gods, and 
(for] his son, King Djeserkare<. Thy divine offerings revert to thee. Receive thou them upon the 


hands of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt, [Usimare*‘]-setpenre*, 


beloved, Ramesses-meriamun, L.P.H.” 


It is not plain whether this spell was 
used when the offerings were removed 
from Amun’s altar or when they were 
placed on “the altar of the kings.’ While 
the food undoubtedly came from Amun's 
altar, at the same time Amun seems to be 
the one to whom they were transferred 
and who was summoned to receive them. 
The statement at the beginning of the 
spell addressed to Amun, “thy enemy 
withdraws for thee,’’ may refer to the re- 
moval of the meat offerings from Amun’s 
table, for they were sometimes identified 
with the “‘hearts of the rebellious,’ as in 
Episode 25. The gods and goddesses ad- 
dressed may be those, other than Amun, 
mentioned in Episode 34 (note 92), in- 
cluding the former kings and the Ka of the 
reigning sovereign. The final exhortation 
to Amun (in T to Djeserkare* also) refers 
presumably to the placing of the offerings 
before the new recipients. The concluding 
lines of the spell are based on the Pyramid 
Texts (Pyr. 115) where they follow the 
presentation of offerings, ““O Osiris (N), 

* Supplied in accordance with T below and with 
Pyr. 115, to which this passage goes back. B reads, 
“Receive thou them for (n) the king, Djeserkare 
Gardiner (G, HP, p. 89, n. 7 ‘Probably omit n 
and take what follows as a vocative. Amenophis I is 
mentioned as representative of the kings to benefit by 
the offerings."’ But Amenophis I in B is the officiating 
priest, not the deified Pharaoh, the recipient of the 


rites, as in C-T. I believe that the n of B should be 
“on the hands of 


says 


emended to read as in T and 
Pyr. 115 

The Eye of Horus is here, as frequently else- 
where, the offerings now placed before the new recipi- 
ent. Cf. G, HP, I, Sec. 9. This last sentence is omitted 


in B and T, but occurs in Pyr. 115 


L.P.H., son of Re‘, his 


turn thou to this thy bread. Receive thou 
it from (my) hand. O that the Eye of 
Horus may flourish before thee.”’ As we 
have Ptah-Sokar-Osiris at 
Abydos was summoned to his repast and 


seen above 
to him was addressed the boon-which-the- 
king-gives, though the offerings were laid 
out for the former kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. It would be quite in keep- 
ing with Egyptian thought for Amun to 
be regarded, not only as the one from 
whose altar the food reverted, but also as 
the one who headed the group of new re- 
Abydos Ptah-Sokar-Osiris 
may have occupied the same position 


cipients. At 


with reference to the former kings. 

When the offerings were placed on the 
altar, or altars, of the kings, it is to be ex- 
pected that such presentation was ac- 
companied by the usual rites which were 
adjuncts to that act. By analogy with the 
ceremony for presenting them to Amun in 
the first place, the priest would recite the 
would 


boon-which-the-king-gives, cere- 


monially “lay out” (w3h) or arrange (ts 
the food on the altar, would summon the 
god to his meal, possibly elevate offerings, 


?Are wih and wdb ih 
able terms as used to designate these rites? The rubrics 


f more or less interchange- 


attached to the spells of the liturgy were apparently 
not recited aloud by the priest but were merely in- 
tended to identify the spells as they occurred in the 
manuscript from which he read 
varied but approximately similar rubrics 
times attached to the same spell in different docu- 
ments, as here in K and T. Cf. Episodes 38 in K and 
B, also n. 115. At M, Ab, I, 40c, Seti I is said to be 
“laying out,”’ h, offerings, but the spell is not that 
of T but duplicates part of that for ‘“thurifying with 
myrrh" of Episode 19 


As a consequence 


were at 





< 7, Episode 36. Seti I pouring 
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and certainly burn incense and pour liba- 
tions. The formulas attached to the Kings 
Lists at Karnak and Abydos specify three 
of these rites. Episodes 36 and 37 provide 
for two more. If the reversion rites were 
performed at Abydos in the same manner 
as at Thebes, the offerings could not, as 
far as we know, have been carried to 
temples of all the former kings in the list. 
It may be that they were offered some- 
where in Seti’s temple, or possibly only 
offered in theory. The lists at the two 
temples were certainly not mere historical 
records but surely served some end in con- 
nection with the temple observances. 


EPISODES 36 AND 37 
(K 7 and 8, Figs. 28 and 29) 


After the rite of reversion, libations and 
incense were offered. In B and C provision 
is made for these acts with a single spell 
the rubrie of which reads, ‘Spell for the 
First Libation which is before the Mak- 
ing-Incense, (but) after the Reversion of 
(G, HP, 1, 89). 
However, neither B nor C record the epi- 
that 
follow the “first libation.’’ Also, though 
the rubric just quoted to Episode 36 in 


Offerings” Sec. 21, p. 


sode for ‘“‘making-incense”’ was to 


K 7. 


319 


B and C calls for a spell for libation, the 
text which accompanies the rubric is real- 
ly one for incense, not for libation. On the 
other hand, K has two scenes, K 7 (Fig. 
28) and K 8 (Fig. 29), the first with a ru- 
brie and proper spell for libation “after 
the reversion of offerings,’ and the second 
a spell for incense, the rubric and text of 
which are partly lost, but with enough 
preserved to show that it is the same spell 
for incense which in the papyri is attached 
to the rubric for libation. The relief of K 7 
shows the king pouring a libation while 
the following scene, K 8, pictures him 
burning incense. Though the upper part 
of K 8 is destroyed and thereby much of 
the rubric and text lost, sufficient of the 
inscription survives to permit the restora- 
tion of the text from B and C as shown in 
Fig. 29. the 
“Making incense after the reversion of 


Presumably rubric read, 
offerings,” thus agreeing with the Ritual 
that the three rites occurred in the order, 
reversion of offerings, libation, incense. 
There was no necessity for the rubrics of 
K 7 and K 8 to include any statement that 
one of these rites preceded the other, as 
the relative position of the two reliefs on 
the wall proclaimed the sequence of the 


epist des. 


[SPELL FOR] LIBATION AFTER THE REVERSION OF OFFERINGS. 0 Amun, take to thyself 
this thy libation which is in this land, which produces all living things. Everything, indeed, 


comes 


forth from it, upon which thou livest, upon which thou existest.' 


K. 8. [MAKING INCENSE AFTER] THE REVERSION [OF OFFERINGS. This is thjat 


White Crown of 


Re‘, th]is [incense] which purifies [thee. The flood places itse}lf upon thy head, it purifies [thee. 
Hail to thee, O Ptah; hail to thee, O Thoth], the two de[puties} of Re«. 


Possibly the scribe who originally 
adapted the Karnak ritual to the Ritual 
of Amenophis I wrote out correctly the 


rubrie for No. 36 as a rite for libation. 


Then, looking back at the wrong place in 


1 This spell forms part of the words used by the 
sem-priest while pouring ‘‘the second libation’’ during 
the second hour of the night in the Osirian mysteries 
at the temples of Edfu, Dendera and Philae. See Jun- 
ker, Die Stundenwachen in den Osirismysterien (Wien, 


1910), p. 79. 


the manuscript from which he was copy- 
ing, he skipped to the next spell, the in- 
cense-rite, and drew off its text without 
noticing that he was attaching it to the 
wrong rubric. He then went on to the next 
spell in order, that for the light of every 
day (Ep. 38). Thus he combined the ru- 
bric for libation with the spell for incense, 
and omitted the spell for libation and the 
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Fic. 30.—K 9, Episode 38. Seti I lighting the torch “of every day”’ 


Fic. 29.—K 8, Episode 37. Seti I offering incense after the reversion 


of offerings (restored from B, II 53, Rt. 7, 2-5 and C, IX 1-3) 
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rubrie for incense. The mistake became 
part of the text before both B and C-T 
were compiled, as it occurs in both and 
would hardly have been thus repeated had 
it not already appeared, either in some 
original common to both, or first in B 
from which C-T was probably copied. 


EPISODE 38 
(K 9, Fig. 30) 

Following the libation and incense, B, 
C-T, and K all place two spells, one for 
lighting the torch ‘‘of every day”’ and one 
for extinguishing it. It seems reasonable, 
for course, to assume that in practice the 
two acts did not occur the one immedi- 
ately after the other, that is, the torch 
was not extinguished as soon as it was 
lighted. There are five reliefs in K which 
have to do with torches, of which three, 
Nos. 15-17, deal with lights for the New 
Year Festival and will be considered later 
in their proper order. K 9 and 10, how- 
ever, are concerned with “the torch of 
every day.” The relief of K 9 (Fig. 30) 
shows the king kneeling before Amun and 
holding up two torches. The rubric reads, 
“Spell for making the torch of every day,” 
that is, for lighting it. In B and C-T the 
rubric states that the spell is to make the 
torch “‘endure. 
the act of lighting the torch, in accordance 
with the rubric of K 9 rather than with 
that found in B and C-T. At K 16 is a spell 
for making the torch endure, the text of 
which is that commonly used to ensure 


‘ 


’ The text is appropriate to 


that something shall last and not be de- 
stroyed or forgotten (cf. Ep. 40). No abso- 
lute consistency in such matters is ob- 
served by the ancient priestly compilers. 
The spell in B and C-T is much longer 
than that in K.'* 


SPELL FOR MAKING (tk3)* oF 
EVERY DAY. The torch comes to thy Ka, O 


THE TORCH 


‘It includes a lengthy list of former kings. See 
above pp. 314-15 and note 91 


321 


Amen-Re*. There comes that which proclaims 
night after day. The Eye of Re* appears 
gloriously in Ipet-esut. I come to thee, I cause 
that it come, the Eye of Horus, arisen upon 
<thy> forehead, fixed upon thy brow. To 
thy Ka, O Amen-Re‘, the Eye of Horus is thy 
magical protection.’ 

In the text of B (G HP, I, See. 22, p. 
90) the torch is said to be made of “new 


that 
is, from fat not previously used for other 


fat and cloth of the launderers,’””’ 


purposes, and clean linen. To judge from 
the reliefs (see Fig. 31) the torch consisted 
of a strip of cloth folded together in the 
middle of its length, the two halves being 
then twisted together and afterwards 
soaked in “new fat.”’ It was grasped by 
the folded end and was stiff enough to be 
held upright, although it seems to have 
bent slightly at the tip, perhaps from the 
melting of the fat in the heat of the flame. 

A torch for daily use is the last item in 
the list of endowments which Thutmose 
III instituted for the temple of Ptah at 
Karnak, “A torch before this god as a 
daily offering.’’'’* Having made the same 
Mut-Sekhmet, the king 
adds, “My Majesty decreed to perform 


provision for 
all the rites in this temple as formerly, 
(for) not (even) was a torch offered here. 
It was My Majesty who did it anew.’ 
Although the re val decree does not specify 
that the torches were to be used with the 
reversion of offerings, it is interesting to 
note that this same decree specifically 
provides for such reversion. 

1% In these texts the word ¢ 
correctly translated than 
pecially in view of the object pictured in the reliefs 
Webster's Dictionary 
Dictionary, defines A light or luminary 
formed of some combustible substance 


wood, twisted tow 
carried in the hand.’ 


seems to me more 
torch lamp. candle,"’ es- 
which agrees with the Oxford 
“torch” as 
as resinous 
soaked in tallow, etc. generally 

1 For the torch as magical protection for the de 
ceased, see Davies and Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét 
p. 98 and Pl. XXVII 

1? So also in K 15 and K 17 

* Urk., IV, 771 

we Urk., TV 


772. Gardiner, Grammar, § 351 
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Fig. 31.—K 10, Episode 39. Seti I extinguishing the torch 
Critica. Nores: 3, bottom, emend to &. See G, HP, I, p. 90, n. 10. 4, top, emend “hh to nbh. 
B and C-T have ‘nh. For the two words used as close parallels see Pyr. 764 and 1477. 6, middle, for 


r3n sht het see n. 116. 
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The Medinet Habu Calendar lists ma- 
terials for making torches for the daily 
service. In List 6, lines 289-91,"° supplies 
for the daily ritual, we find: 


Fresh fat for the light, hnw 4 daily, making for 
the year and five days, ipt 4 +%y. 

Nhh-oil for the light, hnw 14 daily, making for 
the year and five days, hnw 547 3. 

Fine linen in strips (&fh) for the torch of every 
day, pieces (idk)"' 2 per month, making 
for the year and five days, pieces 24. 


These torches were apparently like those 
mentioned in K and the Ritual of Ameno- 
phis I, made from linen in strips, of which 
the unit was a idk, two such units being 


provided at Medinet Habu for each 


month. 

Torches were certainly used daily in 
the temple, as is shown by the spells for 
their employment and by the provision 
for them made by Thutmose III and 
Ramesses IIT. On the other hand, no ref- 
erence is made to them in the Ritual of 
Amun and Mut as preserved in the Berlin 
service-book and on the walls of the Aby- 
dos chapels. It is possible that their omis- 


” Medinet Habu, UI, 146 


i The word idk, ~ T , a homophonous writ- 


ing of idg?, = ~ . is defined in Wb, I 155 as 


1 & 2S 

“Art Kleid."’ As used in the Calendar (see 1. 291 of the 
Calendar for precise form of the “‘ear’’ determina- 
tive) it can hardly designate a garment. Instead it is 
there apparently a unit of measure for cloth, possibly 
of some standard size, which, moreover, came in 
‘strips’’ (4fh). This latter term is applied to the fillets 
and bands which formed part of the clothing for the 
cult image, and also, it would seem, to the strips of 
cloth which were twisted together to form the wick 
of the torch (see Ep. 39 and n. 116). As only 24 idk 
were required to make ‘“‘the torch of every day” for a 
whole year, they must have been fairly long, certainly 
if a fresh torch was used on each occasion, though 
there is no evidence that such was the practice. The 
721 pieces of cloth measured in idk of Papyrus Harris 
l4a, 15 and 14b, 9 may have included material for 
both the god's clothing and also the temple torches 
This is a much larger quantity than that of any other 
cloth there listed. In Pleyte and Rossi, Papyrus de 
Turin, Pl. 135, 13 we find seven magical knots ({s 

made from seven idg}, where the latter seem to be 
something worn by the gods, but where the idg! again 
appear to be in strips suitable for tying into knots 


sion from these latter documents occurred 
because those records ended with the 
ceremonies preceding the food offerings 
and the reversion of while 
torches for the daily service may have 
been confined to these later rites of the 


offerings, 


ritual. As far as I have observed, torches 
are never shown in the reliefs as part of 
the regular furnishings of the shrine 
where stood the god’s bark," nor does 
there seem to be any use comparable to 
that of candles in the rites of certain 
Christian churches. 


EPISODE 39 
(K 10, Fig. 31) 

The text of K 10 duplicates in full that 
of B with slight variations. The relief (Fig. 
31) shows the king kneeling before Amun 
with a torch in one hand pointed down- 
ward until it almost touches the ground. 
The act is evidently that of extinguishing 
the light, possibly by striking or rubbing 
the torch on the ground,“ or, as the de- 
terminative in B suggests (G, HP, II, 53, 
Rt. 8, 1) by plunging it into some liquid." 
An interesting detail has been included by 
the artist who has shown the end of the 
torch as splayed where the fat has burned 
away, or the ends of the two strands have 
been separated as a result of the manner 
in which it has been put out. This detail 
contrasts with the neat ends of the torches 
shown in the other reliefs where it is still 
in use. 

SPELL FOR EXTINGUISHING IT (the torch). 
Recite: This is that Eye of Horus through 
which thou didst become great. Thou dost 
flourish™ in [it], thou hast power in it. O 
Amun, Lord of the Thrones of the Two 
Lands, this is that Eye of Horus which thou 
hast eaten, with which thy body has been en- 

112 See Schott “Das Léschen von Fackeln in 
Milch,” AZ, 73, 11 and Taf. 1Va 

us Tbid., p. 12 

us Jbid., passim 


6 See Fig. 31, critical note to line 4 
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K 11, Episode 40. Seti I reciting the spell for causing the offerings to endure 
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chanted. What is [it] to thee—Spell for 
twisting the wick (sht ht)"*—that the Wadijet- 
Eye has entered Manu."’ The divine offerings 
are his possession (or, his own). It comes, it 
comes, The Eye of Horus, <in> peace. 

In the last line of the spell in K 10, by 
what must be a scribal error, are the words 
r3n Sht het, “a spell for twisting the wick,” 
intruded into the body of the text. This 
is another example of the carelessness 
with which these texts are frequently 
copied. The act of twisting the wick must 
certainly apply to twisting together the 
material, the strip of cloth, out of which 
the wick was made before it was soaked in 
fat. It would refer to the core of the torch, 
not to the finished article. The intrusive 
rubric must belong to a lost spell for one 
of the rites in the preparation, use, and 
extinguishing of the torch. The intruder 
is not found in B or C-T, the error being 
that of the Karnak scribe. 

This that 
which, as we noticed earlier, had slipped 
in just before the reversion rite (p. 315), 


intercalated rubric, and 


suggests that there were spells, possibly 
many of them, which might have been 
employed in connection with the temple 
service, and that the actual ritual was 
much fuller at times than any collection 
of rites which we now possess would in- 
dicate. 
EPISODE 40 
(K 11, Fig. 32 

K 11, the last of the spells for the re- 

version rites, is an act apparently de- 


>— 


* Wb, III, 467 places sht ht, ||} 


&- 
Fig. 31, col. 6, for correct form of determinative, for 
which no example exists in our hieroglyphic font 

inder sh zh), ‘strike’ and defines it as 


see text 


Feuer anztin- 


den,” along with sh 62, ||} @*A A&A (} . 1 can see how 
c . x Ii ye 


strike’’ may be applied to the production of fire, but 


fail to see how it can be applied to A‘, ““wick."’ I would 


derive éh¢ in our text from the root | & 


weave, 
which makes better sense and agrees with the 
form of the determinative of A°t and the structure of 
Egyptian torches as shown in the reliefs 


twist 


l.e., has set behind the western cliffs 


signed either to ensure that the offerings 
shall continue in perpetuity, or that they 
shall not deteriorate while reverting from 
one altar to another. The relief shows the 
king kneeling before a table of offerings 
placed in front of Amun and extending his 
hands over the offerings as though he 
were blessing them, an attitude charac- 
teristic of that rite."'* The spell insists that 
the offerings shall endure as endures the 
name of this or that deity in his or her 
home temple. The same spell occurs at 
K 16, where it is applied to the torch used 
at the New Year Festival. Most of the last 
three lines of K above the king’s head is 
lost but has been restored in Fig. 32 from 
B and C-T. 

SPELL FOR MAKING THE DIVINE OFFERINGS 
ENDURE. Hail to thee, O Atum. Hail to thee, 
) Khopri. Thou hast come into being on the 
hill, thou shinest forth on the 
pyramidion in the Het-Benu in Heliopolis, 
thou Tefnut.''® 
Thou placest thy arms around king Men- 
The name of 
Atum, Lord of the Two Lands in Heliopolis, 


primeval 


spewest forth as Shu and 


mare‘, given life forever. 


us The use of different titles to reliefs depicting 
seemingly, the same act of the cult, an analogous situa- 
tion to that discussed in note 102 above, occurs on the 
blocks of Hatshepsut’s Karnak shrine and at her 
On one of the former the 
queen stands before an altar on which are offerings 
and places the ends of the fingers of both hands, side 
by side, on the edge of the altar. She is said to be mak 
ing the offerings ‘‘endure However, at Deir el-Bahari 
Naville, Deir el-Baha I, 21) she assumes the same 
attitude but the title to the scene reads 
eth, the divine offerings Her figure, usurped by 
Thutmose III, stands in the same attitude at Karnak 
N, TP, KD 56) but without a title to the scene. See 
also Thutmose III (N, TP, MH. B 190) and Ameno 
phis III (N, TP, Lux. F 68). At Abydos (M, Ab, I, 47 
Seti I extends his hands above the offerings as he re 
cites the spell for causing them to ‘endure,’ much as 
he does here at K 11. But cf. Mariette, Dendera, Il 
72b; De Morgan, Kom-On 152, and LD, Ill, 67a 
Also unpublished scenes at Karnak, Hypostyle Hall 
Column 82, and N, TP, KB 226 and Lux. F 50 


temple in the necropolis 


Laying out 


Pyr. 1652-3 

This introductory paragraph was used in the 
daily service as the spell for fastening the collar 
and pectoral to the god's image (C, Ab, 1, 13). Possibly 
the clause, “‘thou placest thy two arms around’ so 
and-so, may have been uttered as the collar was 


placed around the neck of the statue 
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endures as does this divine offering, the gift 
of the Son of Re‘, Seti-merenamun, to Amun 
together with his Ennead, enduring forever; 
as) endures the name of Shu in Upper Men- 
Set in Heliopolis, enduring forever; (as) 
endures the name of Tefnut in Lower™ Men- 
Set in Heliopolis, enduring forever: (as) en- 
dures the name of Geb in ‘“Hacking-the- 
Earth” in Heliopolis, enduring forever; (as) 
endures the name of Nut in Het-Shenyt in 
Heliopolis, enduring forever; (as) endures the 
name of Osiris Khentamente in Abydos, en- 
during forever; (as) <endures> the name 
of Isis in Netjeru, enduring forever; (as) 
endures the name of Seth, Lord of Ombos, 
enduring forever: (as) endures the name of 
Nephthys in the Het [in] Heliopolis, endur- 
ing forever; (as) endures the name of the Ba, 
Lord of Djeldet,’ enduring] forever; (as) 
endures the name [of] Thoth [in Hermopolis, 
enduring forever. A boon-which-the-king-gives 
<to> Geb, choilee portions (for these gods. 
They shall have their souls, they shall have 
their honjor, [they shall be alert, to them shall 
be given the boon-which-the-king-gives], con- 
sisting of divine offerings, as the gift of king 


_ 


Menmare‘, given life forever. 


EPISODE 42 
(K 12, Fig. 33) 


This episode in B is entitled “Menu 
(dbht-htp) for the Festival of Amun, Lord 
of Opet, and Amen-Re‘, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands.” In C it is 
merely said to be for the Festival of Amun 
and does not mention Djeserkare* as does 
the rubric of the earlier “‘menu of every 
day’’ of Episode 20. K differs from both B 
and C-T in that it has no rubric and is also 
shorter, giving only the first nineteen 
items of the menu instead of the thirty- 


See Fig. 32, critical note to line 8 


In the text of Fig. 32, 15, I have restored ddu 
Busiris) following B II 53, rt, 8, 16 and C X 8 as well 


as K 38, 10. The correct reading, however, is 


ldt 
Mendes 


d 
of which the Ba was “‘lord.”’ In my transia- 
tion | have emended my own restoration and read ddt, 

Mer des : 


not 
ot 


* The confusion between these two names is 
infrequent at this period 


nine of the papyri.”* Moreover, some of 
the punning verses which follow each of 
the items of the menu differ in certain re- 
spects from B and C-T. It is probable that 
K 12, though it has no rubric nor title, is 
also the menu for the Festival of Amun, 
as it is grouped with other scenes for that 
Feast, occupies the same relative position 
in the series, and specifies, as far as it 
goes, the same items of food as do the lists 


of B and C-T. 


© Amun, take to thyself the Eve of Horus 


with which [thy] mouth is opened wine, 
2 «-vessels.'*4 
Amun, take to thvself the bs3-water in the 


breasts of thy mother Isis, water, 2 “ves- 


= 


sels."2 

Amun, receive (&sp) thou thy head, &né- 
cakes, 1 “vessel. 

Amun, touch (fy) for thyself to thy 
face,'*? Agi-bread, 1 -vessel. 

Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus, 
prevent that he become weak (p's.f) on 
account of it, psn-bread, 1 -vessel. 


The dbht-htp of Ep. 42 occurs several times at 
the Luxor temple without the punning verses, where 
it contains 40 items instead of the 39 of B by includ- 
ing a s.t-goose between the trp and the ér-goose (see 
Pis. XIX and XX A). There are several other un 
published examples. The list of K 3 (Pig. 10) is a 
shortened version of this menu. Neither the lists in the 
papyri nor those of the reliefs are necessarily complete 
For instance, the dbht-hitp “‘of every day Ep. 20 
contains in C-T only 23 items, but the same list, which 
occurs several times at the Luxor temple (see P! 
XX B) includes there in its more complete form 40 
items. At times it is shortened, as in Ep. 20, by drop- 
ping items from the latter part for which there was no 
room on the wall 


‘On Pl. XLX Amenophis III is said to be reciting 
the dbht-htp and offering wine. The same situation is 
depicted elsewhere (see Medinet Habu, 1V, 210). Pre- 
sumably the presentation of the wine was shown as it 
is the first item listed in the menu. How far do the 
other frequent representations of the offering of wine 
stand for the recitation or presentation of the whole 
dbht-htp? 


C, Ab, UT, 32, 26 has ‘““The water which flows 
from (bsy) the breasts’’ etc., and specifies ‘‘2 
jars,’’ thus providing the pun lacking in K 

* With the same meaning of ity r as found in the 
title to scenes of purification with water, natron, etc 
See Ep. 17, n. 48 


7 C, Ab, I, 35, 2 has “to thy mouth 
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O Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus 
which he has tasted (dpt), dpt-bread, 1 

-vessel., 

Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus, it 

shall not be separated (8.8) from thee, 

s«y.t-cakes, 20 -vessels. 

Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus 

which is sweet to thy heart, white(?) 

honey, | ‘vessel. 

Amun, take to thyself the sound 

teeth <of Horus>"* with which his mouth 


wd uw) 
is equipped Atm onion bulbs (hdw), 
t vessels. 

Amun, take to thyself the breast of Horus'*° 
of which the gods taste (dp), figs (db), 2 
-vessels. 

Amun, take to thyself <the Eye of > Horus 
(namely) thy words (mdw),'"' mid}-meat, 
») 


Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus, 


-vessels,!52 


their irt(?),'*3 grapes (irt.t), [2] -vessels. 
Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus 
wh-fruit, [2] 


which he ensnared h). 


vessels. 
Amun, take to thyself <the Eye of Horus > 
which they have licked up 


nbs) for him, 
nbs-fruit, 2 vessels. 
Amun, take to thyself the fluid (hnk) which 


9 


comes from Osiris, beer (hnk), 2 jars. 


Amun, take to thyself the two eyes of the 


Great One (wr),'*4 wr-bread, 1 “vessel 


*‘ Restored from B II, Rt. 9, 17 and C, Ab, Il 
32, 55 

B has a somewhat different text which G, // P, 
I, p. 93 translates ‘‘take to thyself the teeth of Horus 
the onions by which thy mouth is hale.’’ K uses a for 
mula found in the pyramid of Neit 
Pyramides des Reines Neit et Apouit,”’ Pl. XI, line 111 
Cairo, 1933] 


Jéquier,** Les 


(Fouilles a4 Saqqarah 
B and C have “breast of Isis’’ but C, A If 
32, 45 has “Horus 

' For a slightly different text see G, HWP, Il, PI 
54, Rt. 10, 8 which Gardiner renders ‘‘take to thyself 
those whom thy words (sic).” 

2 This item is in the wrong position in K to judge 
from its location in other lists. It should come after 
the shnw-meat. Apparently the outline draftsman who 
set the copy on the wall for the sculptor to follow 
found, after he had completed ten columns in the up 
per register of the relief and eight in the lower, that 
there was room for one more line of text above the 
king's head in addition to the cartouche. He then in 
serted the next line in the list without altering what 
had already been done 

Cf. Sethe, Dramatische Texte, p. 205 


1 Band C have “‘the Eye of Horus, the Great one 


© Amun, take to thyself those who rebel 
against thee,'® grasp (ndr) them for thy- 
self, side of beef (drww),'* 1 ~vessel. 
Amun, take to thyself the flesh (swtt) of the 
Eye of Horus, étwt-joints, 1 ~vessel. 
Amun, take to thyself the Eye of Horus 

(shn), shnw- 


which he has embraced 


meat,'7 1 ~vessel. 

The term dbht-htp seems to be used to 
designate two or three variants of the 
same thing. It applies to a list of offerings 
and, as such, could be recited (nis) as 
though one were reading a menu, as 
Gardiner so aptly translates it. It could 
also be used of something that was pre- 
sented (hnk, rdy) in physical form, as 
could any of the single items listed. In the 
former use it applied to those things tra- 
ditionally required to furnish forth the 
god's table; in the latter meaning it seems 
to indicate the contents of the offering 
table so supplied. It appears twice in the 
Medinet Habu Calendar, lines 365 and 
138,"5 among the provisions for the First- 
Day Feast and the Sixth-Day Feast of the 
lunar month. In both instances it occurs 
among the miscellaneous items after the 
oxen, fowl, wine, and incense. The text 
of the Calendar reads, “‘dbht-htp irn,”’ that 


is, ‘a dbht-htp making, composed of,” and 
is followed by a list of six fruits of rela- 


tively small size, all measured in groups of 
four “-vessels. It is possible that some, or 
all, of the fruits so listed went to make up 
the dbht-hip of the Calendar. It is some- 
thing different from the list of food, or 
menu, that was recited by the priest. The 
term is used several times in titles to scenes 
where the king holds up a tray or mat on 
which are four, sometimes five, ‘-vessels.'™ 
% See Fig. 35, critical note to line 20 


* Gardiner incient Egyptian Onomastica Il 


254-55 

Ibid., pp. 153-54 

Medinet Habu Pl. 148 

»C, Ab, ITI, 23. M, Ab, I, Pl. 24. Also Medinet 
Habu, Temple of Ramesses III, room 48, west wall 
unpublished 
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On Plate XX A, where the rite of the 
dbhi-htp is being observed, Amenophis III 
holds out such a tray with four vessels of 
what is apparently fruit, which may easily 
correspond to the kind listed in the Medi- 
net Habu Calendar. Here the presentation 
of the four vessels is plainly connected 
with the dbhi-hip, though the title to the 
scene merely states that the king is giving 
an offering (hnk), which, however, to 
judge from the determinative, is made up 
of cups of the kind shown on the tray in 
the king’s hands. When the four vessels 
appear without the tabulated menu, it 
may be that they are used as a substitute 
for the full list, or the act may be that pro- 
vided for in the Calendar. The distinction 
between these two uses of dbhi-hip is not 
clear. 
EPISODE 44 
(K 20, Fig. 34) 

After the recitation of the menu of 
Episode 42, the lector-priest calls upon 
the sem-priest to pronounce the boon- 
which-the-king-gives for Amun in his 
three forms. He adds as a sort of summary 
to that formula, ‘““Come to this thy bread” 
(Ep. 43). This text is usually recited after 
the reading of the god’s menu. Then 
comes, in B and C-T, the rite of “elevat- 
ing offerings for the Festival of Amun.” 
This rite is recorded in K (Fig. 34) but not 
in the place corresponding to that which 
it occupies in the Ritual of Amenophis I. 
Apparently it is the last episode of K, 
coming even after the ‘incense to Mut” 
with which the text of B ends. The fact 
that Amun, not Mut, is the recipient of 
the rite in K would suggest that it was not 
part of the ceremonies of Mut’s River 
Festival. In the temple reliefs the eleva- 


tion of food is one of the most frequently 
depicted acts of the cult and probably 


formed part of the rites accompanying 
any presentation of food for the god's 


daily meal or for his banquet on special 
feast days. As the Karnak inscription does 
not specify just where in the service it oc- 
curs or in relation to what feast, I shall 
discuss it here where the parallel rite in 
the Ritual of Amenophis I is placed. 


SPELL FOR ELEVATING (f%y) OFFERINGS. 
Come, O King (B and C-T have “‘Attendants,”’ 
mrwt), elevate offerings before the face (of 
the god). Elevate offerings to Amen-Re‘, 
Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands. All 
life emanates from him, all health emanates 
from him, all stability emanates from him, all 
good fortune emanates from him, like Re 
forever? 


According to G, HP, 1, Sec. 27, the 
lector-priest supervised the “elevation of 


offerings,” reading the prescribed formu- 


las, while the sem-priest and the attend- 
ants actually handled the food. The word 
f?y means not only “lift up, elevate,” but 
also “carry, bring,” with which latter 
meaning Gardiner translates it. However, 
in the Pyramid Texts, 72-100, which deal 
with the presentation of food offerings and 
on which traditional rite the dbht-hip of 
Episode 42 is founded, the words to be 
spoken as each item of the list is presented 
are followed by the instructions, “elevate 


This spell in B and C-T is much fuller. It also 
occurs at Abydos (M, Ab, I, Pl. 36) with variants ap- 
propriate to the Feast of Ptah-Sokar, to which deity 
Seti I elevates offerings. The text of C-T for this spell 
the part which is not found in K, contains what may 
be an error (C XIII 2-3). It reads, ‘(that he (i.e. the 
god) may be content with) what the king, Lord of 
the Two Lands, Dijeserkare’, son of Re‘, Amenophis, 
beloved of Maat, Horus strong bull, beloved of Maat 
does."" At Abydos the god is content with Seti I's 
deeds and in B with those of Dijeserkare’, each the 
officiating priest, respectively, in those documents 
However, in T it is Usimare’-setpenre® who officiates 
and in whose deeds, therefore, the god should be 
pleased. C in this passage gives Djeserkare*‘ his cor- 
rect prenomen and nomen, but adds the Horus name 
of Ramesses II Beloved of Maat 
Horus name of Dijeserkare 


instead of the 
“Curbing the Lands 
which appears in B. It would seem that the scribe was 
aware that the name of Ramesses II should have been 
substituted at this point, but only partly accom- 
plished the alteration. This is an example of the care- 
lessness with which the text of B was adapted to the 
purposes of C-T 
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(fiy) the offerings (hnk) 4 times.” As 
there used, the translation “carry offer- 
ings 4 times’’ would seem to have little 
meaning. The elevation of offerings before 
the god is a widespread religious practice 
which has come down into modern ritual- 
istic observances. In the titles to temple 
reliefs the term occurs, with a few excep- 
tions,’ in the phrase f3y.t ihwt, and is ac- 
companied by a picture of the king hold- 
ing up, elevating on his outstretched 
hands, a tray with a representative collec- 
tion of food, as in Fig. 34. The reliefs show 
only one such collection of food elevated 
before the god, that which the king held. 
In actual practice it is not unlikely that 
the attendants also held up similar trays 
but were not shown in the relief, which 
recorded only the Pharaoh’s activities. 
Thus at any one service a number of trays 
may have been presented. 

The tray of offerings elevated by the 
king generally contains a sample of each 
of the various kinds of food which were 
placed on the god’s table: bread, meat, 
cakes, fruit and vegetables. Sometimes, in 
more detailed scenes, this is topped by a 
bunch of flowers. It is thus a representa- 
tive lot of the items listed in the menu, 
the dbht-hip just recited by the priest. 
There is an interesting scene at the Luxor 
Temple on the north wall of room XIII, 
third register, which seems to confirm the 
collective character of the ihwit.'* On the 
right sits Mut, before whom is an elabo- 
rate offering of food. Above is the tabu- 
lated dbhi-htp, that provided for in Epi- 
sode 20 as the menu “of every day.” 
Amenophis III kneels before the offering 

An exception occurs, for instance, at Medinet 


Habu, temple of Ramesses III, treasury, central room, 
south wall, where the king elevates gold to Amun 

Gayet, Le temple de Pl. LXX (LXXIID), 
Fig. 209. Gayet has substituted a jar for the correctly 
Shaped sm?-sign on the wall. A similar scene, but with- 
out a title to the action, occurs in the shrine of Mut 
Gayet, ibid., Pl. XXV (XXVIj, Fig. 84) 


Louror, 


331 
table and holds up two cups, presumably 
of wine, as we saw in note 124 at times ac- 
companying similar scenes. On the left of 
the relief, behind the figure of the kneeling 
king, is another, also of Amenophis III, 
seated before a table on which is just such 
a collection of food as is usually elevated 
before the god. The king extends one 
hand and touches the offerings. The title 
ht r 
fey.t ht, “assembling offerings in order to 
elevate offerings.’ It would seem that the 


to the scene reads fie hae , sm 


king is here gathering together samples of 
the various items of the god’s banquet 
preparatory to elevating them before the 
face, or the presence, of the deity. Because 
of the situation which these rites seem to 
envisage, I believe the phrase r Aft hr, 
which occurs in the first exhortation ad- 
dressed by the lector-priest to the king in 
K 20, does not express so much the pur- 
pose of the rite as it does the action re- 
quired, that is, not “which are for the 
presence” (G, HP, p. 95), but rather “be- 
fore the face’’ (or “‘presence’’) of the god. 
The word hr would have much the same 
significance as that noted under Episodes 
A-E at the beginning of this article, where 
the king is said to be ‘“‘making the disclos- 
ing-the-face for the god.”’ 

Thutmose III in his decree endowing 
the temple of Ptah (Urk., 1V, 768), which 
he had rebuilt at Karnak, provided that 
when Amun visited the temple on his 
great feast days there were to be placed 
before him “12 heaps (‘h‘) of offerings 
supplied with everything,” or “with every 
offering (hf),”’ that is, each heap was to be 
composed of some of every kind of food 
offered. Furthermore, after the god had 
“consumed” all he desired, one heap 
went to the lay priests of the temple and 
six heaps to a statue of the king “which 
serves in this temple, which stretches out 
the arm and bends the hand over the 
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offerings.’”** As shown by the reliefs de- 
picting the setting of food before the god, 
the Egyptian was accustomed to arrange 
his offerings in precisely such representa- 
tive lots as the “heaps’’ of Thutmose’s de- 
cree’ and the collection of food items 
elevated before the deity. The former 
seem to have formed the basis for the 
division of the offerings among further 


gives. Then, as the attendants elevated 
the trays of food, the lector-priest recited 
a given spell, varied according to the re- 
cipient of the food. The text of K ad- 
dresses the exhortation by the lector- 
priest, not to the attendants as in B and 
C-T, but to the king. While the Ritual 
was apparently devised for ordinary use 
when the king was seldom or never present 
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K 13, Episode 48. Seti I receiving the bouquet of the First-Day Feast 


Criticat Nores: 4, restored from B, IT 56, Rt. 14, 9. 5, supply n$wt before m$w-nSwt. See Fig. 36, 7. 


recipients by the reversion rites. Whether 
the trays of food elevated before the god 
had any relation to this reversion is un- 
certain. 

The rite of elevating offerings as pre- 
sented in B and C-T indicates that the 
lector-priest first called upon the sem- 
priest to recite the boon-which-the-king- 


142 See Blackman, ‘“‘A Study of the Liturgy in the 


Temple of the Aton,”’ Recueil d'Etudes Eg y ptologiques 


lédiées & la Mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion 


Paris, 1922), p. 512 
7 


144 See Breasted, Ancient Records, I § 785, n. h 


in person and when, therefore, the attend- 
ants took his place, the Karnak relief was 
designed to portray the activities of the 
Pharaoh himself, the ideal scene of the 
observance of the rites in which the king 
in theory always participated. Apparently 
under these circumstances the priest ad- 
dressed him as “O King,” the attendants 
presumably assisting at the service but 
not being mentioned. At Abydos (C, Ad, 
III, 46), although the king is shown per- 
forming the manual act, the text reads, 
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“Come, O Attendants,” where the scribe 
who set the copy followed the usual words 
of the ritual and forgot to change them 
to conform to the presence of the king in 
the relief. Also at Abydos (M, Ab, I, 47) 
there is a relief in which the king elevates 
offerings to Re‘-Harakhte, but the text 
makes use, not of the formula employed in 
the Ritual of Amenophis I when the of- 
fering was made to a god, but that which 
in B and C-T is addressed to the reigning 
Pharaoh (G, HP, I, p. 95, next to last 
paragraph of Sec. 27). It is stated, how- 
ever, that the rite is performed that the 
benefits from it may accrue to Seti who 
performs the act and not to the deity. It 
thus conforms to the purpose of the spell 
as given in B and C-T. 


EPISODE 47 


After the formulas accompanying the 
elevation of offerings, B and C-T give 
three hymns or recitations (Eps. 45-47) 
addressed to Amun, apparently at the 
Festival with which the rites of Episodes 
42 to 44 are concerned. The next episode 
(No. 47), which is found in B (C-T ends 
with Episode 46) but not in K, is entitled 
“What is said to this god after the two 
stanzas of every day,”’ the two stanzas be- 
ing those sung at the time of the morning 
service (G, HP, I, Sec. 28). Gardiner 
noted that this section contains a “hymn 
especially reserved for special festivals" 
(G, HP, I, p. 97). The hymn is also found 
in the Berlin service-book (Recto, X 6) 


where it bears the rubric “Spell for dis- 
closing the face at festivals,’ the term 
“disclosing the face’ being that noted 
sarlier as used for the opening of the 
shrine doors. It thus seems to place the 
singing of the two stanzas at the very be- 
ginning of the service as the doors were be- 
ing opened, a conclusion supported by the 
wording of the two stanzas themselves.'* 


EPISODES 48 AND 49 
(K 13, Fig. 35. K 14, Fig. 36) 

Episode 49, the presentation of bou- 
quets to the king, the princes, and the 
courtiers on the occasion of the Sixth-Day 
Lunar Festival (Fig. 36), appears in both 
K and B, with “stage directions’’ at the 
beginning and end of the text of B which 
are missing in K. In K it occurs in its 
proper place in the sequence of rites as 
recorded in the Ritual of Amenophis I. 
K 13 (Fig. 35), which does not appear in 
the Ritual, is a relief showing a similar 
ceremony but assigned to the First-Day 
(lunar) Festival. Its text differs slightly 
from those of K 14 and B. It is a much 
mutilated relief in the lowest register, 
though logically one might expect that it 
would stand next to K 14 on the wall. It 
was apparently placed in its present posi- 
tion because it was not included in the 
(hypothetical) collection of spells from 
which the Ritual of Amenophis I was 
adapted, and which seems to have deter- 
mined the sequence of episodes in K also. 

The three texts read as follows: 


K 13. [SPELL FOR PRESENTING THE BOUQUET ON THE DAY OF] THE FIRST-DAY FESTIVAL. 
K 14. SPELL FoR [PRESENTING THE BOUQUET ON THE DAY OF THE SIXTH-DAY FESTIVAL].'* 


B. SPELL FOR PRESENTING THE BOUQUET ON THE DAY OF THE SIXTH-DAY FESTIVAL. 

K 13. Give a bouquet to <the King>, 
K 14. Give a bouquet to the Kilng, 

B. To be recited <by> the priest: O sem-priest, give a bouquet to the King, 


‘* This hymn contains an enumeration of the main 
activities of the daily temple service. See Moret, Le 
Rituel du culte divin journalier, p. 109 


16 Restored after B. Although the rubric is lost, it 


seems fair to conclude that this is the rite for the 


Sixth-Day Feast as in B, especially as the First and 


Sixth days were the chief monthly lunar feasts 
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Fig. 36.—K 14, Episode 49. Seti I receiving the bouquet of the Sixth-Day Feast 
Critica Norges: 6-7 restored from K 13 and B, II 56, Rt. 14, 9, 11. 9, top, read y= 
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B, II 56, Rt. 14, 9-10. 11, top, supply @! before irwt.k. 12, restored from B. 
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. the princes, and the courtiers in the House. Cause that Amun hover above!” 
. the princes, and the courtiers in] the House. Cause that Amun hover above 
the princes, and the courtiers in the House. Cause that Amun ho[ver above] 


. as thy magical protection, thou living like Re‘ every day in life and 
. as a{il] thy magfical protection], th{ou living [for] eternity. 
as all thy magical protection, thou living for eternity. 


. .... forever. (Remainder lost.) 


May Amun <do> [as] thou desirest 
May Amun do as thou desirest, 


. from love of thee in Ipet-esut, O Menmare‘. 


O Beloved in Ipet-esut, Usimare~-setpenre‘, living, prosperous and healthy. 


. May thou be a favored one whom Amun has favored <for> all thy deeds. 
May <thou> be a favored one. May Amun favor thee for all thy deeds. 


May he favor thee, establish thee,“ and overthrow [thy enemies whethler 
May he favor thee, love thee, establish thee, and overthrow thy enemies 


. defad or alive]. 


whether dead or alive. To be recited 4 times in the name of every king.'” 


This spell is concerned, not with the 
god, but with the king. The words of the 
text are in the nature of a prayer for the 
protection and favor of the deity to be 
extended to the Pharaoh. In performing 
the rite the priest addresses the king, not 
the god. In this respect it differs from most 
of the liturgy. In B the Pharaoh is Rames- 
ses II, in K he is Seti I. The bouquets 
were probably from the altar of Amun, 
for we know that flowers from the Amun 
temple were, on special feasts, presented 
to the favored and were transferred to the 
tomb chapels in the necropolis. The in- 
structions at the end of B present a diffi- 

‘' The picture suggested is that of a bird with out- 
spread wings above the one protected, as in the ‘bird- 
figures of Nekhbet, Buto, Horus, etc. above the king's 
head in the reliefs. Cf. Ep. 38 (G, HP, 1, Sec. 22) where 
the torch extends its magical protection over the god 
Gardiner’s suggested reading of the imperfect text of 


B (G, HP, If, Rt. 14, 11, n.c) must be abandoned in 
view of the text of K 13 and 14 

‘**See Davies, Tomb of Two Oficials, p. 13 and 
Pl. XI for presentation of bouquets to the king with 
similar forms of good-wishes 

"G, HP, I, p. 77, n. 5, says, “From the last 
words of this section it may be inferred that the name 
of Ramesses II is here inserted only as that of one 
representative king among many.’ Is it not inserted 
rather because he was the living king who officiated 
in the Ritual and, like Seti I in K 14, would be the 
recipient of, at least, the first bouquet? 


culty. Surely bouquets were not presented 
to the sons and courtiers, most long since 
dead and probably forgotten, of all the 
former kings to whom the rite may have 
been extended. Possibly only in the case 
of the reigning monarch was his family 
and court included. The ceremony for the 
former kings may have been conducted in 
the manner suggested when offerings were 
placed on the “‘altar of the kings,”’ that is, 
there was one presentation for all the dead 
kings as a group. 


EPISODES 51-54 

The spell for presenting the bouquet of 
the Sixth-Day Feast (Ep. 49) and the 
dbht-htp for the same feast (Ep. 50) bring 
us to line 11 on page 16 of B (G, HP, Ul, 
56), the next to the last page of the recto 
of that document. The scribe at this point, 
having reached the end of his papyrus roll, 
turned it about lengthwise™ and con- 
cluded the spell, begun at the end of the 
recto, on the first line of the verso. The 
left half of page 16 and all of page 17 are 
very fragmentary as is also page 1 of the 
verso written on the back of pages 16 and 


“6? See G, HP, 1, 78-9 
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17. On these three now mutilated pages 
the scribe recorded the spells for four, or 
possibly five, rites, Nos. 51-54. Because of 
the extensive injuries to these pages, B 
retains only a few scattered words or 
phrases of their texts. All four are con- 
cerned with the great New Year’s Festival 
as observed in the temple of Amun at 
Karnak. Fortunately three of the spells, 
Nos. 52-54, are preserved in K 15-17 
(Figs. 37-39), as can be determined by a 
comparison of the texts of those reliefs 
with the fragments surviving in B. They 


make a small, but welcome, addition to 
our knowledge of the ceremonies for this, 
one of the most important of the Egyptian 
feasts. 
EPISODE 52 
(K 15, Fig. 37) 

The last few lines of recto 16 and the 
first 11 lines of 17 (Ep. 51) contain what 
appears to have been a hymn to Amun 
sung at New Year’s morning. This passage 
is long enough to have contained two 
spells so that my Episode 51 may really 
have provided for more than one rite. 
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Fic. 37.—K 15, Episode 52. Seti I presenting the torch of the New Year Festival 


Critica. Nores: 6, top, see note 153. 7, top, traces of a broad sign below d.t above, and of a hori- 


zontal sign above tk} like part of a bookroll or a hip. 9, middle, Pyr. 1983e has 


bky. 13, restore | i] or the like. 


ist Line 11 of page 17 retains a few words of a con- 
clusion common to spells for the presentation of offer- 
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ings or the like, “‘{upon] the two hands of king |so-and- 
|."’ If the passage begins with a hymn to Amun as 
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Episode 52, which follows, is preserved in 
K 15 (Fig. 37) and corresponds to the text 
of B as found on the few fragments of the 
bottom half of recto 17 and the first line 
of verso 1.'* It is a spell for the torch used 
at the New Year’s Festival, on the night 
preceding New Year’s day. Lights played 
an important part in this celebration. The 
spell is drawn partly from the Pyramid 
Texts, and contains certain phrases found 
in tomb inscriptions where they deal with 
the “light of every day.”’ In these latter 
texts, as here, the torch is the Eye of 
Horus which illumines the god’s, or the 
deceased’s, path wherever he may go. 


SPELL FOR THE TORCH OF THE NEW YEAR. 
Hail to thee, this beautiful torch for Amen-Re‘, 
Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands. Hail 
to thee, O Eye of Horus, which leads [on the 
road of] darkness,”* which leads Amun, Lord 
of the Thrones of the Two Lands, in every 
place where thy Ka’ desires, living forever. 
.... the torch for Amun, Lord of the Thrones 
of the Two Lands, of new fat and cloth of the 
launderers,'® as a gift to thee. Thy father Geb 
and thy mother Nut, Osiris, Isis, ‘Seth', and 
Nephthys, they wash thy face, they wipe 
away thy tears, they open thy mouth with 
these their bright fingers.“ The sky is given 
to thee, the earth is given to thee, the Fields 


the opening words suggest (G, WP, I, Sec. 33), line 11 
would hardly form the conclusion of such a hymn. It is 
more likely that the hymn was followed by a spell for 
some ritual act and thus my Episode 51 should really 
include two episodes 


* The “‘Amun, Lord of” at the beginning of line 12 
in B II, Pl. 56, may be the vocative in the opening 
words of Ep. 52. The words &!.& imy ‘nd of B, line 13, 
may correspond to K 15, bottom of line 6 and top of 
line 7. However, the imy pt of line i4 does not fit into 
the text of K 15 

For this restoration see Davies and Gardiner, 
Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. XXIII, “A torch for fuse] on 
every day. which illumines the road of darkness for 

Amenemhét for every place where he may go.”’ 

Up to this point the spell is addressed to the 
torch. With the words ‘“‘thy Ka’’ Amun becomes the 
one addressed 

Same description of the torch at G, HP, I, Sec 
22 and K 17 (Ep. 54 

*See Pyr. 1983 d-e where the four sons of Horus 

perform these acts 


of Yaru are thine’ on this... . night. Estab- 
lisher of the month, lord of the sun,* youth- 
ful seed of the gods, . . . .“* youthful seed like- 


wise of the Pure Ones, the Imperishable Stars. 
This torch is for Amun, Lord of the Thrones 
of the Two Lands, as a gift of king Menmare‘. 


The relevance of the latter half of the 
spell to the torch or the New Year Festi- 
val is obscure. Its origin in the mortuary 
literature is apparent and illustrates how 
the status of the dead and that of Amun 
were constantly confused in the liturgy. 
Though Amun is denominated the “‘estab- 
lisher of the month, lord of the sun, youth- 
ful seed of the gods,”’ he is still promised 
the care and protection of the gods, such 
as was extended to the dead as they en- 
tered the realm of the departed.'*° 


EPISODE 53 
(K 16, Fig. 38) 

K 16, though it has no rubric, is the 
usual spell for “perpetuating, making en- 
dure,”’ 
40), one’s name,"*' and, in this case, the 
torch. Only fragments of this spell are 
preserved in B vs. 2-6. There is nothing 


something such as offerings (Ep. 


in the wording of the text to indicate that 
it refers especially to the torch for the 
New Year celebration, but its position in 
the series of rites in both K and B con- 
firms such reference. In the relief the king 
kneels before Amun and raises the torch 
towards the god. The gesture may have 
accompanied the opening words of the 
spell, “this torch,” accenting the demon- 
strative as the torch was extended. The 
introductory paragraph to the spell as 

“7 See Pyr. 1985 a-b 

’ Amun here is associated with the moon and the 
sun. He had special connection with the monthly 
feasts. Cf. Ritual of Amun (Berlin service-book 
XXXII 8 and XXVIII 2. As “Lord of the sun” he 
would be Amen-Re 

»* | have found no parallel which suggests a satis- 
factory restoration of the lacuna 

1 Cf. Ep. 26 where Amun is also treated as though 
he were one of the dead 


Lieblein, Le livre que mon nom fleurisse 
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found in Episode 40 is not included in 
K 16. 


This torch endures for Amen-Re‘, Lord of 
the Thrones of the Two Lands, as endures the 
name of Atum, Lord of the Two Lands <in>'* 
Heliopolis; as endures the name of Shu in 
Up|per] Menset [in Heliopolis]; as endures 
the name of [Tef]nut in Lower Menset in 
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Heliopolis; as endures the name of Geb, the 
Ba-tawy,'* [in Heliopolis; as] endures the 
name of Nut in Het-shenyt in Heliopolis; as 
endures the name of Osiris Khentamente in 
Abydos; [as endures the name] of Isis in 
Netjeru; as endures the name of Seth, the 
Ombite, in Ombos; as endures the name of 
Nephthys in [the Het in Heliopolis]; as en- 
dures the na]me of Horus in Pe; as endures the 
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K 16, Episode 53. Seti I reciting the spell for making the torch endure 


CriricaL Nores: 5, middle, supply m, reading nb Gwy m Iwnw. See n. 163. 5-8, bottom, restored 


from parallels in K 11. 6, bottom, emend 63-23 to . 


> = after K 11, 9 and B, I1 56, Rt. 8, 9. Prob- 


ably misreading of hieratic copy. 10, top, restored after Lieblein, Le livre égyptien que mon nom fleu- 


risse, Pls. 20-21, and passim. 


“BB (G, HP, 1, See. 24) designates Atum ‘Lord of 
the Two Lands of Heliopolis in Heliopolis.’’ The corre- 
sponding passage in K 11 (Fig. 32, 6) has ‘‘Lord of the 
Two Lands in Heliopolis.”’ | have followed the text of 
K 11 supplying “‘in’’ rather than ‘“‘of,”’ as the whole 
point of the spell is to liken the power of survival 
of the torch to the presumptive certainty that the 


names of the various divinities will survive in their 
chief temples. An alternative reading would be ‘‘Lord 
of the Two Lands, the Heliopolitan,’’ but such a trans- 
lation would violate the rhythmic repetition in the 
construction of the spell 


* See critical note to Fig. 38, line 6. 
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name of [Buto in Dep;"* as endures the na]me 
of the Ba in Djedet;" [as endures the name 
of Thoth} in Hermopolis;........ in the 
... bark. It shall not be destroyed (i.e. ex- 
tinguished). 


The spell seems intended to ensure that 
the torch shall not go out prematurely 
while in use. Egypt is, for much of the 
year, a land of strong winds, especially at 
night, and the great halls and courts of the 
temples were drafty places. The purpose 
of the spell is summed up in the final state- 
ment, “It shall not be (accidentally) ex- 
tinguished.” 

EPISODE 54 
(K 17, Fig. 39) 

A few fragments of this spell, though 
apparently differing slightly from K, sur- 
vive at B, verso 1, 7-12. Otherwise, as 
far as I know, it is unique. The relief 
shows the king kneeling before Amun and 
holding up two torches. 


SPELL FOR ILLUMINATING (OF PERVADING), 
hft,“° rue House. This House is illuminated 
or pervaded) by Amun, Lord of the Thrones 
of the Two Lands, when it (i.e. the torch) 


“ The clause relating to Buto, traditional in this 
text, might fill the gap in Gardiner’s restoration of B, 
verso i, mentioned in critical note to that line on his 
Pl. 57 

® See n. 122 on the parallel text of K 11 (Ep. 40). 

* Brugsch, Worterbuch, III, 1076-7 associates A/'t, 
which seems to occur only here, with Coptic @MaAqgeT 

lumescare,”’ and defines it as “‘angeschwellt sein, 
strotzen von, voll sein von.’ He suggests its survival 
in the late form A/fh/, ‘swell’ and translates our rubric 
as ‘‘es strotzt dieser Tempel vom Amon-ra, di. er voll 
von der Gottheit des A,’’ meaning apparently that 
Amun would pervade the whole temple. There is a 
word Af, “‘illumine,"’ which Wb. III, 271 lists as Saitic 
but which occurs in Amenophis III's inscriptions at 
Soleb (LD, III, 84). In a copy of these texts by Breas- 
ted and Davies, to which Professor Wilson has called 
my attention, we read, ‘‘O lector-priest of the phyles, 
let a flame (6&) be brought and given to the sem-priest 
0 sem-priest, take the light (4!) from the torch (tk!) 
which illumines (4/) the baldachin’’ (Wilson, *‘Illumi- 
nating the Thrones at the Jubilee,"’ J AOS, LVI, 293- 
96). May Aft in our text be related to //, ‘‘illumine’’? 
The determinative would favor Brugsch’'s interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, can this be a peripatetic illu- 
mination in which the gods carried the torch about 
the temple? 


inaugurates a good year’ together with Re*, 
when it brings the night together with Thoth, 
the torch of white <fat>** and cloth of the 
launderers.“* This House is illuminated (or 
pervaded) by Amen-Re* Kamutef when it 
inaugurates a good year; <likewise> by 
Re-Harakhte when it inaugurates a good 
year; likewise by Ptah, Lord of Life of the 
Two Lands, when it inaugurates a good year; 
likewise <by> Thoth, Lord of Hermopolis, 
when it inaugurates a good year; <likewise 
by> Mut, Lady of Ishru, mistress of the gods, 
who is in Ipet-esut, <when it inaugurates 
a good year>; likewise <by> the ‘h-nfr'”® 
of his house, when it inaugurates a good year, 
<likewise by> Renenut of this House, when 
it inaugurates a good year. The body of King 
Menmare* is filled and rich with food (hw) 
belonging to thy feast. 


The purpose of the rite hinges on the 
meaning of hf3, which occurs thrice in the 
spell, once in the rubric and twice in the 
body of the text, although it is implicit 
throughout. After the first two clauses the 
idea is resumed by the word “likewise.” 
Hf3t does not appear in the Berlin Dic- 
tionary, but from its determinative it 
would seem to be a verb of motion. The 
act is performed by various divinities. 


7 Wb. I, 305 recognizes the writing why only as 


a noun, “als Bez. des Neujahrstages. Oft als Festtag 

In our text, however, it seems to be a sort of sportive 
writing, like a monogram, of wp./ rnp.t, “it opens a 
year,’ the nfr.t which follows modifying rnp.t, one 
element of the combination. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by B, vs. 1, 10 which contains a fragment of 
The end 


this spel! reading [M4] “ ft le) 
0 CJ cmen | G—> oe, 

of the © sign, though inclosed within the brackets 
here, is really preserved in the papyrus. The papyri 
apparently did not use the monogrammatic writing of 
the relief. I take it that the pronoun / in K has 
anticipatory reference to the torch. In Ep. 30 it is 
not Amun, but the torch, which is associated with Re 
and is said to “proclaim night after day,’ just as 
Thoth and the torch “bring the night" in our present 
text 

‘68 hd. Wb. III, 206, used of various materials in- 
cluding fat. Here employed in place of mw of K 15 

i” See Ep. 52, n. 155 

7° A guardian spirit of the temple. See Kees, ‘Die 
Schlangensteine und ihre Beziehungen zu den Reichs- 
heiligtiimer,"’ AZ, LVII (1922), 120 ff. On association 
of ‘h° with Renenut see p. 122 and n. 7 
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They are not the Theban Triad but, in ad- 
dition to Amun in his two forms, the great 
gods of Heliopolis and Memphis, Thoth 
who plays a role second to none but Amun 
in the temple service, Mut, Amun’s con- 
sort, and two guardian serpents of the 
temple and storehouse. There is no com- 
parable list of deities figuring in any of the 
other rites, a fact which suggests that it 
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was an act of a sort differing from the 
usual liturgy. The presence of the two 
serpent deities seems especially appropri- 
ate. 

The New Year's Festival was the ocea- 
sion for a repurification and rededication 
of the temple, when once again, as at its 
first completion, the rite of “giving the 
House to its lord’’'™ was solemnized. Then 
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Fig. 39. 


Critica Nores: 6, top, supply oe © aa 7, supply in before ‘“Thoth.” 8, supply oa! | 


before ““Mut.”’ 8, bottom, supply Y—IsS. 


of [/]w. 11, bottom, emend first k to & 

i! See Bissing-Kees, Untersuchungen zu den Reliefs 
aus dem Re-Heiligtum des Rathures, pp 12-13. Also 
Blackman-Fairman, ‘‘Consecration of an Egyptian 
Temple,”’ JE A, XXXII (1946), 81, n. 32. Apparently 
when a temple was repaired it was also required to be 
repurified and rededicated, and ‘‘given™’ once again 
‘to its lord.’’ See Hatshepsut’s Speos Artemidos in- 


K 17, Episode 54. Seti I with the torch for the New Year illumination of the temple 


a 


9, middle, supply in before ‘h-nfr. 10, bottom, traces 


scription, line 34, where, in Gardiner’s translation 
(Gardiner, ‘“The Great Speos Artemidos Inscription 
JEA, XXXII, 47) the queen says, “I was giving 
houses to |their] owners.’ This I take to be equivalent 
to ‘“‘I was giving the temples to (their) lords,”’ for 
which pious action the gods expressed suitable appre- 
ciation 
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the torch of the New Year played an im- 
portant part. The temple torch referred to 
in the contracts which Hepdjefa, nomarch 
of Siut, concluded with his ka-priest cor- 
responded, in all probability, to that at 
Karnak with which K 15-17 is concerned. 
The contracts (ll. 277 ff.)'” arranged for 
bread to be offered to Hepdjefa’s statue on 
“New Year’s day, when the House is 
given to its lord, after the lighting of the 
torch in the temple ...on the day of 
lighting the torch.” Also (line 296f.) it 
was provided that the temple official in 
charge of the torches should give one to 
the ka-priest ‘‘on New Year’s day in the 
early dawn when the House is given to its 
lord.”’ At the end of the year the gods ap- 
parently left the temple while the purifica- 
tion ceremonies were in progress. These 
rites, it would seem, culminated in the 
ceremony of Episode 54, just before the 
dawn of New Year’s day. Then the gods 
either carried the torch through the 
temple and so “illuminated” it, the torch 
thus “inaugurating”’ the new year, during 
which the temple would again be pure and 
fit for the divinities’ use, or when, by such 
a procession of their images through the 
building, they “pervaded’’ once more 
their sanctuary from which, presumably, 
they had temporarily absented them- 
selves. The occasion must have presented 
a remarkable spectacle. 

The torch, a gift of the king, brings the 
new year “together with Re‘,” the sun, 
and the night “‘together with Thoth,” the 
moon. The moon would appear at night 
when the torch would illumine the dark- 
ness. Whether the last line of the text sig- 
nifies that there is ample provision for the 
feast, or that the king is filled with the 
words effective for the festival, is un- 
certain, 


Griffith, The Inscriptions of Siut and Der Rifeh 
London, 1899), Pls. 6—7 


EPISODE 55 
(K 18, Fig. 14) 

This “Spell for making the salutation 
with the nemset-jar for the New Year 
Festival” has already been discussed un- 
der Episode 17, the similar rite for the 
daily service. 


EPISODE 57 
(K 19, Fig. 40) 

This is the last episode in K, with the 
possible exception of No. 20 (for which see 
Episode 44), as it is in B. The king kneels 
before the lion-headed Mut, obviously 
identified with Sekhmet, and offers in- 
cense in the traditional manner. The scene 
is entitled, ‘‘Making incense for Mut, for 
the Lady of the Sky, that he may make 
given-life like Re« every day.” 

SPELL FOR MAKING INCENSE TO MUT. Arise 
in glory, O Manifest One,'* Buto pleased 
with going forth therein on high. The Great 
Ennead and the Little Ennead are pleased 
with the perfume of [her] fragrance, happy 
with that which the Eye of Horus, the Bright 
One,'"* did. The gods came into being from 
her tears,’ (and) Atum is vivified in [her 
fljesh.'® (This incense is for Mut)'” as a gift 
of King Menmare‘, son of Re‘, Seti-[merena- 
mun], given life, stability, good fortune, 


like Re‘. 


The spell seems to attribute to the god- 
dess a celestial character, in fact, to iden- 
tify her with the sun. The relief of K 
shows her lion’s head surmounted by the 
sun-disk entwined by the uraeus, the reg- 
ular attribute of Re‘. Buto is also identi- 
fied with Mut and is pleased with appear- 
ing “in her,’’ imy.s, possibly in Mut, on 


' Epithet of Mut and Hathor, Wb. III, 242 
i™ The Sun, with which Mut is equated 
% B has, ““Great is the love of the Ennead when 
she weeps.” 
6 Atum, the sun god, is also embodied in Mut 


i"? | have inserted the words in parentheses follow 
ing the analogy of the closing sentence of Episode 52 
p. 337. It seems obvious that the incense, not the 
vivifying, of Atum, was the gift of the king 
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Fig. 40. 


Criticat Nores: 13, top, emend — 


K 19, Episode 56. Seti I burning incense to Mut 
to — 


m before nirw. 15, bottom, iwf.s restored from B. 
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high, i.e.; in the sky. The spell is a lauda- 
tion of the goddess when she appears in 
her River-festival, the same feast for 
which the preceding episode in B, which 
is not included in K, was provided and in 
which Mut is addressed “in all her 
names,” the first of which is “Sekhmet, 
the Great.”’ 


C-T, B, anp K Srem FROM 
ONE ORIGINAL 

Such a large body of reliefs with their 
appropriate spells attached as 1s con- 
tained in K and MH would hardly have 
been given so much, if any, space on the 
temple walls, especially in the Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak, where only Amun and his 
associate gods, or the great gods of Heli- 
opolis and Memphis, appear, had the 
scenes not recorded an integral part of the 
temple ritual. K is older than C-T or B in 
their present form, as the latter date from 
the reign of Ramesses II while the former 
is the work of Seti I. Yet C-T, B, and K, 
and possibly MH as far as it goes, must 
surely have been based on some common 
original. This original, however, was 
probably not a full text of all the rites of 
the daily ceremonies nor of those of the 
great feasts. The acts of the service as 
given in the two papyri down to and in- 
cluding the closing of the shrine doors 
(Ep. 31) seem to follow one another in 
understandable order, but they represent 
only a portion of the rites that were, or 
might have been, observed on any given 
occasion. We have a considerable body of 
temple reliefs showing the presentation to 
the deity of many other items of food be- 
sides those provided for in the early sec- 
tions of C-T. Moreover, the great New 
Year Festival must surely have employed 
more than the five, or possibly six, acts 
which B and K combined record (Eps. 
51-55). The same assumption must hold 
for other feasts. If these conclusions are 


correct, how did it happen that the priests 
of the reign of Seti I, who selected the 
scenes that comprise K, chose, from the 
much larger number of cult acts that 
were, or could be, employed in the actual 
service, only rites with one exception 
(Ep. 13) which are among the relatively 
few found under the next reign in the two 
papyri? How did it come about that the 
miscellaneous collection of episodes, Nos. 
41-57 especially, should record in K the 
same rites in the same order that are 
found in C-T and B? It seems to me that 
the answer must be that these documents 
all stem ultimately from one original, not 
the whole temple liturgy but a source con- 
taining merely excerpts from the probably 
much larger body of texts that existed and 
could be used,'’* not only in the daily pres- 
entation of the food offerings and in the 
reversion of offerings which followed, but 
also in the great Feast of Amun, the 
Monthly Feasts, the New Year Festival, 
and the Festival of Mut. 


B a RIrTvAL FoR AMUN 


B is certainly not a ritual for the wor- 
ship of Amenophis I, but is devoted pri- 
marily to the service of Amun of Opet.'”® 


8 The two intercalated rubrics, Ep. 35, p. 315, 
and Ep. 39, p. 324, by their subject matter seem to 
belong with the series of texts of which T and K are 
composed. Their intrusion into our texts would indi- 
cate that they formed part of the ‘“‘original’’ which was 
therefore fuller than either K or T, for it is difficult to 
see how they would have found their way into our 
documents had they not been included in the source 
from which these latter were copied 


1? In the few places where Amun ipi, or m Ipt, or 
nb ipt, occurs on the temple walls it is the ithyphallic 
Amun who is represented in the reliefs. Ordinarily this 
form of Amun is denominated Kamutef or Anty ipt_/ 
In B and C-T this latter epithet is never used, al- 
though Amun Kamutef appears several times and 
always along with, but separate from, Amun of Opet 
Perhaps the term ‘“‘of Opet" or “‘Lord of Opet"’ was 
regarded as the equivalent of Anty ipt./. which would 
account for its not having been used in the papyri 
However, in the two Rituals Amun of Opet is much 
more closely associated with Amun, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands, though distinct from him, 
than with Amun Kamutef. Amun of Opet is rare in 
temple inscriptions. Note the following occurrences 
(which do not exhaust the list): (1) Amun, Lord of 
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In B that deity occurs 33 times as against 
25 appearances of Amun, Lord of the 
Thrones of the Two Lands, and 7 men- 
tions of Amun Kamutef..Amenophis I, on 
the other hand, is the priest-king, officiat- 
ing in his capacity of the living and reign- 
ing sovereign, “‘curbing the lands on the 
throne of Horus and the seat of Seth, as 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt before the 
living eternally” (G, HP, I, See. 27, p. 
95); ‘““Mayest thou (Amun) cause him to 
be king of Everlasting, seated upon the 
throne of Horus and Seth, the White and 
the Red Crown established upon his head. 
Thou hast given to him the western hori- 
zon and he has assumed rulership over the 
sastern horizon” (G, HP, I, See. 29, p 
96). He receives from Amun those bless- 
ings which the god regularly confers upon 
the officiating Pharaoh in reward for his 
pious acts. Though he is generally the of- 
ficiating priest in B, Ramesses II also ap- 
pears 8 times in the same capacity, per- 
forming acts similar to those performed by 
Amenophis. B treats the two Pharaohs, 
separated in life by two hundred and fifty 
years, as though they were contempo- 
raries, both present in person and partici- 
pating together in the service. Unless B is 
merely an academic exercise prepared 
without envisaging its use in.a temple 
service, we must conclude that, since 
Amenophis could not be present in the 
flesh along with Ramesses II, he was im- 
personated by a priest or, at least, by a 
statue, while the priest performed the 
manual acts in his name. In its efforts to 
represent Amenophis I as still the living 
king two centuries and a half after his 


Opet, Luxor temple, time of Amenophis III (N, TP, 
Lux. E 176); (2) Amun m ipt, Luxor temple time of 
Amenophis III (N, TP, Lux. E 32); (3) Amun ipt, 
column 125, hypostyle hall at Karnak, time of 
Ramesses I1V; (4) Khonsu of Amun ipt, on the eighth 
pylon at Karnak, time of Ramesses IV, usurped by 
Ramesses VI; (5) Amun, Lord of Southern Opet, east 
wall, first court, temple of Khonsu, time of Herihor 


death, B seems to me one of the most 
extraordinary documents that has sur- 
vived from ancient Egypt. 


C-T a Rirvat ror AMENOPHIs I 


C-T, in contrast to B, poses Amenophis 
I as the deified Pharoah, the one in whose 
behalf the acts of the ritual are performed. 
He is either the sole divinity addressed 
(Eps. 1-19) or his name is added to that of 
Amun as an equal recipient of the rites. In 
some instances he seems substituted for 
the Amun of Opet of B, who is not once 
mentioned in C-T. His name generally 
follows last in the list of deities at the be- 
ginning of the spells, as though tagged on 
to the end of an already existing list. He 
is constantly spoken of as “the Osiris,” a 
term practically equivalent to “the dei- 
fied,”’ and, like other divinities, he has an 
Ennead, neither of which features charac- 
terizes him in B. On the other hand, the 
officiating priest throughout C-T is Ram- 
esses Il who regularly conducts the rites 
which, in B, are assigned to Amenophis I. 
Only once does the latter perform some 
act for Amun as would the officiating 
priest, but as we have seen (n. 140), there 
is reason to believe that the use of his 
name in that instance was the result of 
careless editing on the part of some priest- 
ly scribe. There are a few occurrances in 
C-T, all in the body of the text, not at the 
beginning of a spell where the recipients 
of the rites are named, in which Ameno- 
phis I is stated to be receiving the benefits 
which the god confers upon the reigning 
sovereign.’ It is noticeable, however, 
that those instances where he occupies the 
same, instead of opposite, positions in the 
two rituals, all conform to his status in 
B, not to that in C-T where they occur. 
In view of what seems to me conclusive 

se The pertinent passages are Ep. 27 (T XVII 9 


10), Ep. 29 (T XVIII 11), Ep. 40 (T XX 12), Ep. 45 
(C XIV 6-7), and Ep. 46 (T XXV 14). 
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evidence for the position of Amenophis I 
as the deified Pharaoh of C-T, I believe 
it is proper to assume in these instances 
that the priestly adaptor has been guilty 
of carelessness and has therefore misrepre- 
sented the part played by that Pharaoh, 
perhaps copying uncritically the text of B. 

There are a number of differences in de- 
tails between the texts of the two docu- 
ments. For instance, Amun is entitled 
“King of Gods” 14 times in C-T, but not 
once in B. We have already noticed the 
absence of Amun of Opet from C-T. In the 
latter we twice find Amun, #+_J#}}- =" 
(C XIII 7 and XIV 3), who is not met in 
B. The lists of the former kings in Epi- 
sodes 38 and 44 give the names in their 
correct order in B, but are largely out of 
chronological sequence in C-T and some 
names are omitted. Ahmose-Nofretari and 
other members of the Pharaoh’s family 
appear in C-T but not in B. In several in- 
stances in B where only Amun is ad- 
dressed in one or more of his forms, C-T 
introduces the names of other deities. 
While C-T may have been adapted from 
B, it is not a slavish copy of the latter. 


When, or why, such a selection of rites 
as is found in the two papyri was first 
compiled we have no means of knowing. 
The presence of K seems to indicate that 
the collection already existed by the time 
of Seti I, before B and C-T were drafted 
in their present form under Ramesses II. 
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The evident intent to honor Amenophis I 
in these latter documents might suggest 
that they go back to the reign of that 
monarch or, at least, to the time when he 
first became a recognized Theban deity. 
I know of no evidence that Ramesses II 
was especially devoted to his cult. In all 
the reliefs of that monarch at Thebes, 
Djeserkare‘ appears only once, in a rear 
room of the Kurnah temple, and there as 
the third member of a triad consisting of 
Amun, Ahmose-Nofretari and Amenophis 
I (N, TP, XXXVIII, Fig. 1, 359). Ah- 
mose-Nofretari is fairly conspicuous in 
Ramesside temple reliefs, but Amenophis 
I is conspicuous only by his absence. He 
was, however, an object of worship among 
the necropolis workers, as Cerny has dem- 
onstrated,’ and it is possible that the 
fragmentary rituals of B and C-T were 
employed in some temple on the West 
bank devoted to the service of that Phar- 
aoh, perhaps in his mortuary temple. It 
seems hardly possible that they could 
have been used in the central shrine of 
either the Karnak or Luxor temples. How- 
ever, they are interesting as showing how 
the official liturgy of the great sanctuary 
of Amun might be adapted to the cult of 
a somewhat artificial and minor divinity. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University oF CHIcaco 


chez les 
BIF AO, 


Culte d’ Amenophis I« 
Nécropole Thébaine 


i Cerny, ‘Le 
Ouvriers de la 
XXVII, 159 ff 





THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFORM MONUMENT OF MANISTUSU 


I. J. GELB 


INCE the question of the date of the 
Cruciform Monument of Manistusu 
has been brought up again lately in 

cursory references' it may seem advisable 
to discuss here fully an idea which has 
been gradually erystalizing in my mind 
ever since 1936, when for the first time I 
expressed my doubts concerning the au- 
thenticity of the famous monument.’ This 
is all the more important now, since the 
various lists of cuneiform syllabic values 
which have appeared lately have con- 
sistently used the Cruciform Monument as 
a valid source for the Old Akkadian period. 

The Cruciform Monument was first 
published by Leonard W. King in “CT”, 
XXXII, 1+, and discussed by him in RA, 
IX (1912), 91-105. Its name is derived 
from the fact that the stone monument, 
when viewed from above, has the shape of 
a (Greek) cross, as can be best seen on the 
photograph published by King in A His- 
tory of Sumer and Akkad (London, 1910), 
plate opposite page 224. All twelve sides 
of the monument are covered by an in- 
scription. A New Babylonian clay frag- 
ment of the same inscription was pub- 
lished by F. Thureau-Dangin in RA, VII 
(1910), 179-84. The text begins with the 
king’s name, his genealogy, and titulary. 
The bulk of the inscription deals with the 
renovation of the temple Ebabbar in Sip- 
par and with the increased revenue and 
offerings established by the king for the 
benefit of the temple. The inscription ends 
with a rather unusual type of curseformula. 

It was taken for granted by the original 
text editors that the Cruciform Monu- 
ment was an authentic document of 

1A. Goetze in Orientalia, n.s., XVI (1947), 243, 


n. 2; idem in JCS, I (1947), 347, n. 1; W. von Soden, 
Das akkadische Syllabar (Roma, 1948), p. 6 


? In a letter to Professor T. J. Meek dated May 6, 
1936. 


Manistusu, the third king of the Old Ak- 
kadian Dynasty, who ruled from 2276 to 
2261 B.c. according to the low chronology 
now generally accepted. The indiscrimi- 
nate use of the Cruciform Monument by 
Arthur Ungnad in his otherwise admirable 
reconstruction of Old Akkadian® has led to 
conclusions, on the part of Ungnad and his 
suecessors, Which are incompatible with 
the character of Old Akkadian as it must 
be reconstructed on the basis of original 
sources. It is the purpose of this article to 
point out the late and spurious origin of 
the ManiStuSu Monument and thereby to 
warn scholars against using it as source 
material for the reconstruction of Old Ak- 
kadian writing and dialect. 

The first impression that a scholar— 
whether expert or layman in the Old Ak- 
kadian field—gathers from looking at the 
copy of the Cruciform Monument, as pub- 
lished in “CT”, XXXII, is that the text 
was written in the Old Akkadian period. 
But the first impression one gets from 
looking at the photograph in King’s A 
History of Sumer and Akkad is one of sus- 
picion. Without being able to put a finger 
on it, one gets the impression that there is 
something unusual about the inscrip- 
tion. Somehow the individual signs do not 
appear as “‘elegant’’ as one would expect 
them to be in the Old Akkadian period; 
they are not as exact and deeply incised 
as we find them, for example, on the 
obelisk of ManiStuSu,‘ a true original from 
his period. The initial suspicions increase 
gradually as one tries to investigate the 
individual, epigraphic and linguistic, ele- 
ments of the Cruciform Monument in the 
light of our knowledge of Old Akkadian. 

1. Form of signs.—Although the indi- 


* Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache (““MVAG,”" 
XX, Part 2 (1915)). 
‘**Mém.," IT, 6-39. 
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vidual signs generally imitate rather well 
the forms of the Old Akkadian period, 
some are written in a form which must 
be considered most unusual for this peri- 
od. Such are the signs 1, (ii 20), gu (1 20; 
iv 6; v 8), m™ (iv 5; v 11; xii 25), uGs (iii 
25; v 24; ete.), ap (v 17, 20), ru (xii 25), 
ete. In most cases the forms appear to be 
younger than those found on the original 
Old Akkadian inscriptions. 

2. Use of syllabic signs —Considerably 
more tangible results can be obtained from 
the observation of the use of the syllabic 
signs on the Cruciform Monument. The 
use of the signs aS with the value as (iv 
16; vi 17), pt with the value di (iii 9 and 
13), Se with the value Se (ii 10), and KAL 
with the value kal (i 17, 25; xi 12, 32) is 
unknown in the Old Akkadian period. The 
use of the signs KA with the value ka (iii 
31), and pr with the value pz (xi 21) is very 
rare in this period. Observe also the mis- 
use of the signs &1 (iv 5, 10, 16) instead of 
si, of Su (iv 22; v 6 and 7) instead of su, 
and of sa (xi 23) instead of za. Further 
epigraphic peculiarities of the Cruciform 
Monument are recognizable in the spell- 
ing i-a for the 1st pers. sg. suffix in be-li-i-a 
(i 23; xi 10, 30), be-li-ti-i-a (i 26; xi 33), be- 
el-ti-i-a (xi 13), and um-ma-[ni]-i-a (ii 9), 
and in the regular use of the signs Tr (pas- 
sim) and ua, (passim) instead of mr and 
UG, respectively. 

3. Expression of quantity.—Regular ex- 
pression of consonantal quantity, such as 
is exemplified on the Cruciform Monu- 
ment by the spellings [zu]-uwk-ki-im (i 15), 
\tb]-ba-al-ki-da-an-ni-ma (ii 5), [mJa-am- 
ma-an (ii 6), tt-tt (ii 21), u-ud-di-28 (iii 9), 
or u-ra-ad-di (iii 13; etc.), is most unusual 
for the Old Akkadian period, where spell- 
ings with doubled consonants are so rare 
as to be almost unique. Similarly abnor- 
mal for the Old Akkadian period is the ex- 
pression of vocalic quantity in such ex- 
amples of the Cruciform Monument as 
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'ki-Sa'-a-tim (ii 24), tz-za-a-ti (iv 25), and 
Su-ti (xii 30). 

4. Linguistic forms.—The forms it-ti (ii 
21) instead of 78-dé,® (SAL.ME) suy-a-tt (iv 
8), (GAN) su,-a-tt /tu (iv 11 and 23) instead 
of *S:a, i3-me (iv 18) instead of 73-md, a-na 
mu-tih SA.DUG, (iii 11-12) instead of a-na 
*mu-hi sA.pUG,, “Nin-hur-sag-gd in ma-ti- 
su a-la-da-am li-ip-ru-us (xii 26-29) in- 
stead of “Nin-hur-sag (or ‘Nin-hur-sag-gd) 
in ma-ti-su *wa-la-da-am lu da-ap-ru-us*® 
are all either impossible or improbable in 
the Old Akkadian period. Observe also 
such inconsistencies as be-li-tt-i-a (i 26; 
xi 33) besides be-el-ti-i-a (xi 13) and u-ta- 
i[r] (iv 13) besides u-te-ir (iv 26). 

There are some forms and spellings on 
the Cruciform Monument so absurd for 
the Old Akkadian period that they alone 
are entirely sufficient to prove the spuri- 
ous character of the Cruciform Monu- 
ment. In such a spelling as i-ba-aS-Su-t (vi 
17) instead of the Old Akkadian i-ba-sé-a 
there are no less than five points which 
speak for its late date. These are the use 
of the signs aS, Su, and G, the doubled con- 
sonant, and the contracted form. In the 
spelling u-ud-di-is (iii 9) we observe the 
spelling u-ud, the sign p1, the doubled con- 
sonant, and the contraction that are ab- 
normal for the Old Akkadian period. 

Once the spurious character of the Cru- 
ciform Monument is established, the next 
questions we should try to answer are: 
What is the real date of the monument 
and, if it can be proved that it is late, 
what were the reasons for composing it. 

All the points listed above make it 
clear that the Cruciform Monument was 
written after the Old Akkadian period. 
The use of the sign pi for di and of sa for 
sa and the regular expression of quantity 
speak in favor of a date after the Ur III 

‘Of. T. J. Meek in RA, XXXIV (1937), 60-63 

* Cf. the examples of the 3rd pers. fem. sg. in Gelb, 


Inscriptions from Alishar and Vicinity (Chicago, 1935), 
p.4l 
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period. On the other side, the consigent 
use of the mimation’ calls for a date not 
later than the Old Babylonian period. 
Thus the Old Babylonian period remains 
as the most probable date of the composi- 
tion of the Cruciform Monument. 

The Cruciform Monument is not a late 
copy of an Old Akkadian original, as was 
surmised by some scholars.* We know 
enough of such late copies to see clearly 
that they do not match in character our 
Cruciform Monument. There are two 
types of late copies of Old Akkadian in- 
scriptions. One of them, as represented 
best by the Nippur school of scribes,® at- 
tempts to reproduce rather faithfully the 
Old Akkadian dialect and system of writ- 
ing, while the second type, as represented 
by the Ur school,’ is characterized by a 
number of forms and spellings which re- 
flect the Old Babylonian usage. Addition- 
al remarks by late scribes, which can be 
frequently found on these copies, show 
that the scribes had no interest in trying 
to enhance the importance of their com- 
positions by concealing points which 
could betray their late and secondary ori- 
gin. All these copies were composed in 
scribal schools for didactic-historical pur- 
poses by mature scribes or by young stu- 
dents learning the craft. As against the 
true copies, all written on clay tablets, the 
Cruciform Monument was written on 
stone—a fact in itself rather important, 
since it means that the monument had to 
serve some official purpose. In addition, 
the most striking difference between the 
true copies and the Cruciform Monument 
lies in the fact that the latter contains cer- 


7 Cf. [mja-ni-ti{m] (i 13), [zu)-uk-ki-im (i 15), kal- 
la-tim (i 25; ete.), za-ki-ki-im (xii 24), a-la-da-am (xii 
28), etc.; the only exception being iz-za-a-ti (iv 25). 

scr. T. J. Meek in RA, XXXIV (1937), 61, and 
A. Goetze in Orientalia, n.s., XVI (1947), 243, n. 2 

*Eg., A. Poebel, “PBS,"’ V, 34 + L. Legrain, 
“PBS,"’ XV, 41 

© E.g., C. J. Gadd and L. Legrain, URI, 1, 274 ff. 


tain peculiarities which cannot be ex- 
plained by either Old Akkadian or Old 
Babylonian but must evidently be con- 
strued as a conscious attempt on the part 
of an ancient scribe to introduce in the 
monument features which he thought to 
be archaic but for which no good evidence 
can be found anywhere. Such are, among 
many other points, his spelling of be-li-tr- 
i-a (instead of bélatiza) and of -i-a (for the 
Ist pers. sg. possessive suffix) and the 
regular use of the signs Ir and UG; instead 
of ir and vuG, respectively. 

And so we arrive at the simple conclu- 
sion that the Cruciform Monument is a 
late forgery, in which a scribe of the Old 
Babylonian period tried by all the means 
available to him to create a document 
which would give the impression of being 
an original from the Old Akkadian peri- 
od. What he produced was a document, 
built around a true historical frame," 
which specified certain rights, privileges, 
increased revenue, and offerings which al- 
legedly were established by ManiStuSu for 
the temple Ebabbar in Sippar. This last 
point gives us the clue to the motives 
which led to the concoction of the docu- 
ment. It may be left open to future specu- 
lations to guess at the extent to which 
either fraus pia or more mundane inter- 
ests were responsible for perpetrating the 
forgery.” 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University oF Cuicaco 


1! Columns i and ii which, at least in part, may have 
actually been copied from originals. 


‘t For similar forgeries dealing with alleged acts of 
piety and large endowments established for the benefit 
of temples cf. Mesopotamian inscriptions referring to 
Lugal-anni-mundu (ZA, XLII [1934], 40 ff.), Agum- 
kakrime (“MAOG,"’ IV [1928-29], 312), Kurigalzu 
(TT KB, XII [1948], 733 ff., quoting “CT,"’ XXXVI, 
6), and to Nab®-apla-iddina (King, BBSt (London, 
1912}, No. XXXVI), and the Egyptian inscriptions 
(pointed out to me by Prof. Seele) referring to Djoser 
(Sethe, ‘“‘Untersuchungen,’’ If, Part 3 [1901], 19 ff., 
Amenhotep III (Breasted, Ancient Records, If (Chi- 
cago, 1906], 377 ff.), and to Ramesses II (ibid., III, 
188 ff.) 
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SOME EGYPTIAN SUN HYMN} 


T. GEORGE ALLEN 


HE spells heretofore numbered by 
Lepsius, Naville, and Budge as 
components of the Egyptian Book 
of the Dead are by no means all that 
might be included under that term. Some 
Pyramid Texts and numerous Coffin 
Texts have received BD! spell numbers.” 
But other such texts also continued in use 
under the Empire and later.* In the later 
periods themselves additiona! spells origi- 
nated, not all of which occur in the Turin 
papyrus on which Lepsius’ work was 
based. Some of these unnumbered texts 
are found in papyri as well known as Ec 
(see below), as well as on stelae, etc. 
Lepsius had divided a group of sun 
hymns, his BD 15, into individual hymns 
15 at. Naville had added other hymns or 
hymn groups, addressed to the rising and 
to the setting sun respectively, which he 
called 15 A.I-IV and 15 B.I-IIl. By 
analogy with such usages, but in a simpler 
notation, the four sun hymns here pre- 
sented are christened 1545, 15B4—5, and 
15 h beg. var. They came to the writer's 
attention as the result of a search for BD 
documents in the Oriental Institute Muse- 


' It is hoped that all abbrevs. (confined largely to 
the footnotes) will be self-explanatory. Symbols used 
mostly in translits.) are: [|] lost: '!' uncertain; 

| superfluous; ( ) supplied; emended ; omit- 
ted. Most of the divisions of spells by letters and all 
of those by sections were made by the writer. § P 
stands for preliminaries (title, ete.), §S for the spell 
proper, § T for terminal add'ns (instructions, claims, 
etc.). Sections may be subdivided as needed into num- 
bered paragraphs 


*See the writer's MS, “Occurrences of Pyramid 
Texts,"’ now awaiting publication, and list in A. de 
Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts (Chicago, 1935 ) 
Il! xii-xiv 

See e.g. CT 63-69 and 72-74 beg. in the Dair al- 
Bahri tomb of Senmut, also CT 155 and temp. 20 
latter not yet pub. by de Buck) in burial chamber 
of Minnakht, tomb 87 at Thebes. 


) 


0 


um at Chicago. There a fragmentary stela, 
OIM 6898 (Pl. XXV; D in the descriptive 
list below), presented long ago by the Egypt 
Exploration Society, bears the beginnings 
of BD 15A5 and 1584. Parallels turned up 
later provided a total of thirteen sources 
(listed below as A-N) for 15A5.* In six of 
the documents (A-F) it is paired with 
15B4, in one (G) with 1585. Two sources 
(H-I) have 15A5 alone. The other four 
(K-N) have a variant of 1545 paired with 
15 A beg. var. 

For BD 1585 three more sources (also 
described below) were found. The 21st- 
dyn. papyrus Ec appends it to 15B3 c-e 
beg.® to form a page the end of which is 
left blank; another hymn in praise of 
Atum follows on the next page. In the 
Saite tomb of Bekenranef 15B5 
carved on the southern reveal of the door- 
way from its pillared hall to the room be- 
hind it; the northern reveal, which may 
have borne a corresponding hymn to the 
rising sun, had been destroyed already 
by Lepsius’ time. The Ptolemaic stela 
C 22141 contains 1585 only. 

Sources A-N are all stelae, D and H 
(and M?) of limestone, the rest of wood. 
They seem to be of a single basic type, 
rounded at top, where a winged sun disk 


was 


hovers.’ Then come balanced scenes of 
worship of Re or Re-Harakhte at one side, 
of Atum at the other, and below these the 
paired hymns, each reading outward from 


‘E. von Bergmann, Hierogl. Inschriften (1879) Pl 
XII, had brought H and J together. Jbid. p. 15 he men- 
tioned Z£. K. Piehl hiérogl. I (1886) 57, called 
attention to the parallelism of C with HW and I. Ibid 
III (1903) 54 he added &, K, and M to the list 


* Naville’s 1583 ¢ is same hymn as Lepsius’ 15 A 


In scTrs 


* Data as to top of J are lacking: tops of D and M 
are lost 
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the center.’ A, B, and F at least seem to 
agree with D in placing Atum and a hymn 
to the setting sun at our right.’ But K-N, 
with E and G, place these at our left. The 
arrangement on C is not stated. H and J 
bear 15A5 only, reading from right to 


Material 
wood 


Cited as Document 
A stela 


Irt-Hr-r.w 


left, with worship of Re-Harakhte above 
it on H at least. 

Below are given first a description of 
the sources, then transliterations and 


translations of and notes on the four 
hymns concerned. 


DESCRIPTION 


Beneficiary Provenience 


M 
N 
Bek. 


C 22141 


Ec 


limestone 


wor rd 


limestone 


wood 


oe 


wot rd 


tomb limestone 


stela 


BD, hi- 
eratic 


papyrus 


dd (n)f'....', s. Hr-z3-3st 
and 3sf-'....” 


nh f(-n)-Hnsw, s. Bs-mwt 


Wn-nfr, s. B3k-Pth and N(y)-s(y)-Hnsw 


Rurw," s. 


Tw J- '3' and -Irw 


T3-iry(t), d. -Imn-hip and ]3~-s(t)-n-st 


T 3)-di2I mn-nb-N st?'-Uwy, d. Hr-z3-3st 
and St(3)-Spdt 


Di-st-hb-sd, d. Hm 


P3-'n'-Bs, s. Nht\t\|-Wesir 


Mut-htpt(i) 


‘nh f-n-Hnsw, s. N(y)-s(w){-r}-Jmn 
and N(y)-s(y)-Hnsw 


B3b3, d. Bs-n-mwt 


P@) f-Bw, s. Wn-nfr and T3-h3rwt 

S8-irt-bi(nt), d. P(@)-di-Imn-nb-N st?'- 
Bwy and 3st(-m)-3h-bit 

Bk-n-rn f, (i)r(y)-p(®) 43 (ty) (Dm(y)- 
r(3) nwt B(ty) 


N(y)-s(w)-Hr, s. 
whr(t) 


Irt-Hr+.w and T3- 


N(y)-s(y)-8-nb(t)-i&rw, d. N(y)-s(y)- 


Hnsw 


? Whether this is true of K is not mentioned. 
® So too does OIM 12220, a wooden stela of this same type, on which the beginnings of BD 15 and g are paired. 
* Moret's readings of these names are not convincing, and phot. shows little at these points. 


1° Or rd Rwty or Nbwy? 


Sabatier collection 


Abydos D 11 


Akhmim 


Sabatier collection 


Saqqarah 


Akhmim 


Thebes 
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BD 15A5 
TRANSLITERATION 
§ P 1* dw? R< m whn.f m tht Vbtyt nt pt 
2 in N.» dafe 
S 1 ind hr.k whn m 83-dsr.f* 
skp h< m Ubtyt nt pl® wr Sfyt m kr 303! 


OF SOURCES 
Cited as Present Location 
A Paris. Musée Gui- 
met C 47 


London. BM 22914 


Cairo 


25th—30th dyn. Chicago. OIM 6898 


Copenhagen 
A.A.d. 3 


Brussels 
E 6253 


Vienna 67" 


formerly Miramar 


Istanbul 190" 


Copenhagen 3544 


M Ptol. 
N late 


Cairo J 29328 


Bek. 26th dyn.: 
Psamtik II 


in situ'* 


C 22141 Ptol. Cairo 22141 


Ee late 21st dyn. London. BM 10554 
“ Hereafter abbrev. to RT 

“Sov Bergmann ; H. Ranke, Die dg. Personennamen I 

'? Cairo when pub. by Piehl 


'* Wrecked. Scattered frags. are in Berlin Mus., Chicago Natura! Hist. Mus., New York's 


of Art, ete 


1935) 210:6, calls it 


i R< sdm.k i R° phr.ke 


iw Sd.ni mat 77 hr nmt n(t) Bpp r< nb" 


' di.t(w) Bf n sdt hit fn iht hk" f nirt Hr 


tmw n sh3.tw.f* 
iw irr.t(w) hryt <(3)pp m &<(t) n(t) r< nb! 
smi hrw.k m whn.k@ 


See 

Paris. Musée Guimet, Cat. ... Sidles ... 
(1909) pp. 97-99 and Pl. XLII, type, 
phot. 

G. Legrain in Recueil de Travaux" XIV 
(1893) 58 f., type; BM, A Guide to the 

fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian 
Rooms, and the Coptic Room (1922) 
p. 111, deser. 

K. Piehl, Znsers. hiérogl. I (1886) Pl 
LXI C, autog. 

A. C. Mace in Randall-Maclver and 
Mace, El Amrah and Abydos 1899-1901 
(Egypt Exploration Society, ‘‘Memoir”’ 
XXIII [1902]) pp. 85 and 96 and PI. 
XXXYV 4, facs.; OIM phot. (Pl. XXV) 

H. Brugsch in Zeitschrift fiir dg. Spr. V1 
(1868) 125, type (detail only); K. Piehl, 
Insers. hiérogl. III (1903) Pl. LXXXV, 
autog. 

K. Piehl, Jnsers. hiérogl. I (1886) Pl. XC 
A, autog.; M. Mogensen, Jnsers. 
hiérogl. ...de Copenhague (1918) PI. 
XXI and pp. 44f., phot., autog. 

Brussels. Musées royaux ... Dépt. ég., 
Album (1934) Pl. 43, phot. 

E. von Bergmann, Hierogl. Inschriften 
(1879) Pl. XII, autog.; same in RT 1X 
(1887) 48, type 

E. von Bergmann, Hierogl. Inschriften 
(1879) Pl. XII, autog. 

K. Piehl, Znsers. hiérogl. I (1886) PI. 
LX B, autog.; J. V. Scheil in RT X\ 
(1893) 197, type 

G. Legrain in RT XIV (1893) 58, type; 
M. Mogensen, ZJnscrs. hiérogl. ... de 
Copenhague (1918) Pl. XIX and pp 
47 f., phot., autog. 

G. Daressy in RT XIV (1893) 29, type 

G. Legrain in RT XTV (1893) 57 f., type 


R. Lepsius, Denkmaeler I11 259 d-69, facs. ; 
ibid. Text 1 (1897) 177-81, plan, deser., 
etc. 

A. Kamal, Stéles ptolémaiques et romaines 
(Cairo “Cat.’’ XX f.; 1905, 04) Pl. XLI 
and pp. 122 f., phot., type 

British Museum, The Greenfield Papyrus 
(1912) phots. 


Wien 146." 


Metropolitan Mus 
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4 mi rk nai R-Hr-jhty sm3.k hrw(i) r 
hft(y)P'a® 
hsf.n.k EByty?’ m rm nirPD dpe! 
m(w) {r}[t}?! [m(w)] fr} [tte] 
di.k'... 2a @@t Wsir Wn-nfr? 


5° hip hr.k nfrn N.* 
TRANSLATION 
§P 1 Praising Re at his rising in the eastern 
horizon of the sky. 
2 N. shall say: 
S 1 Hail to thee, him who rises in his sacred 
land, 
light that has dawned in the east of the 
sky, great of esteem in the secret 
chapel. 
2 O Re, mayest thou hearken; O Re, 


mayest thou circle about. 

(For) I have read the 77 rolls concern- 
ing the place of slaughter of Apophis 
every day. 

3 His soul is given to the fire, his corpse 
to the flame, his magic to the (blaz- 
ing) eye of Horus, so that he ceases 
to exist and is not remembered. 

What is due Apophis is (regularly) ac- 
complished in the daily conflict; I 
make thee triumph in thy rising. 

4 Come, pray, to me, Re-Harakhte, to 
make (me) triumph over my ene- 
mies. 

When thou hast warded off the Hyty?' 
as (thou dost) men and god<s 
glorious ones and the male and fe- 
male dead, 

cause thou that I ‘join' the council of 
Osiris Unnofer. 

5 May thy beautiful face be gracious 
to N. 


and 


NOTES 

® G has instead a col. of text standing between 
the vignettes of this hymn and its mate and ap- 
plying to both: dd mdw in R-Hr-hty nir @ nb pt 
hry ntr®' PI)tm nb Bwy -Iwnw, “To be said by 
Re-Harakhte, the great god, lord of the sky, in 
charge of the gods, and Atum, lord of the Two 
Lands of Heliopolis.’” We should expect “to’’ 
rather than “by.’’ An initial form in for n, “‘to,” 
is indeed found occasionally; see A. H. Gardiner, 
Eg. Grammar (1927) § 164. H-N om. 
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» Here and below with or without prec. Wsir 
but usually naming one or both parents. 

° Fem., dd.s, in E and F. D om. in. G and /: 
dd mdw in N., “To be said by N.” H and K-N om. 

“ D is lost after ind. L ins. R-Hr-hty after 
hr.k. For 8-dsr K, L, and N subst. dsrt. I-N om. 
final .f, “his.” 

© D preserves traces of A° m; rest of hymn is 
lost. F ends with @btyt. 

' A as pub. has n for @ in 8. C ends with ‘kr’ 
(pub. as a damaged dd sign). For wr §fyt m M has 
hnm m and N has hnm R« m. The vb. hnm may 
be impv.; if so, tr. “enter into’”’ and “enter, Re, 
into” resp. 

« A is lost except for Ist R«; it prob. ended with 
phr.k. I om. 2d i. K and L om. phr.k. M and N 
om. sdm.k ff. For 2d half M substs. i (:/)tm he.k, 
“QO Atum, mayest thou dawn.” 

’@ has 7? for iw. M’s tw mh (“cubit’’), omit- 
ting md3t, and N’s im &d>' are likewise corrupt. 
Rd. md3t 77 in 'B,' BE, and G, same but with pl. in 
K (ac. to Scheil) and 'N'. B and N as pub. in type 
have hip (sg. and pl. resp.) instead of md3t. H has 
mit n 77, which caused von Bergmann to tr.: 
“das Buch der 77.”’ Its n suggests that used in the 
spoken word order apparently followed in J: iw 
kd[.n.i '20'+] 50 n mdt?'. I’s "70", L’s 69, and 
M’s 73 are surely errors, ancient (L at least) or 
modern. 

B,E, and G om. n(t). G om. final nb. M and N 
have nr‘ nb. H om. r nb. E substs. m hr(yt) hrw 
with same meaning. 

The daily slaughter of Apophis, the evil ser- 
pent deity of cloud and storm, is a common 
theme in Egyptian literature; but the writer 
knows no other ref. to the “77 rolls’’ dealing with 
his place of slaughter. E. von Bergmann, Hierogl. 
Inschriften, p. 15, mentions the somewhat similar 
number (75) of praisings in the Litany of the Sun. 

i K-N om. §8 3f. and subst. §S 5. 

«FE. om. di.t(w), perhaps by haplography, 
since it would look much like m Ar(yt) hrw as 
here wr. B has weaponed arm for di. B and E: 
m sdt. I om. sdt, then substs. it (pub. with r for ¢) 
for 3ht. B rds. hk8e' hf, “the magic of his 
body.” E substs. h°?' for Ak’?'. B and J rd. tm.tw 
or tmwt, each prob. meant for tmti, which would 
then apply to eye of Horus instead of to Apophis 
and need a dif. det. and meaning. G and 7: nn 
sh3.twf, “he shall not be remembered.’’ After 
3ht H has only n shmt (no det.), “to the mighty 
one (flame or the goddess Sekhmet?),”’ with 
which words it ends. 
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'T: iw ir.ndi, “I have accomplished.”’ G: iw 
irr(.2), “(1) accomplish.”’ EZ ends with (0). G and 
I rd. &d?'. J om. n. G has lost r°, has k& for nb. 

™ So B and 'G'. But J prob. has sm*.k hrw.i, 
“Mayest thou make me triumph,’’ which should 
then begin the prayer in § 8 4. 

®] om. r.k. B has nt for n.i. G om. god’s 
names, ends in middle of sm?3(<.k). For sm3:.k ff. 
I substs. nhm.k wi m* hf|t(y)®'.i|, “to rescue me 
from [my] ene|mies].’’ With these words it ends, 
leaving only B from here on. 

° Legs det. is often, as here, used with Asf when 
it means “ward off”’ rather than “approach.”’ As 
to the nature of the H3yty®' (Wb. III 236) ef. 
h3yt, “Leichenhaufen” or 
“Gemetzel” (Wb. II] 360 and 224 resp.), also 
18! (rd. H3tyw?"?) cited in Wb. ILI 361. Yet as 
H3tyw®', their name spelled with A, not A,. they 
appear already in the Pyramid Texts. In Pyr. 
1265 and 1274 they are among associates of 


perhaps /Ajyt, var. 


Osiris who are to be kept away from the “‘house”’ 
of the dead king. In Pyr. 1535 they fall on their 
faces in submission to him. In CT 256 they are 
shot down for the deceased. In BD 145 v §S5 
they praise (swh n) him. They seem, then, to be 
dangerous but subdued. In BD 181 b we rd.: 
rdi.n R° snd. f qm3.n (I)tm Sf3ft'f m ib n rmt?' 
ntr?' 3hP' m(w)t?', “Re has put his fear, Atum 
has created his awe, in the heart(s) of men and 
gods and glorious ones and the dead.’’ So these 
groups too require control. Hence the tr. given 
seems called for. Grammatically it would be sim- 
pler to take rm?! ete. as components of the 
H3yty®' and tr.: “When thou hast warded off the 
H?yty”', whether they be men or god/‘s ) or % 
But no other passage noted seems to justify that 
solution. 


» The vb. is printed as |/\; hnm might be 


appropriate, but how derive it from these signs? 
Prob. only a det. of deity is lost at end. 

“In K-N only. This stat. occurs often else- 
where. See BD 15 7 §S 4; an add’n to 15 g in 
Ec Pl. LX XXIII 4-6; 15 A beg. var. (below); and 
another sun hymn, Ec Pl. XXX 12f. 

* M om. htp. L has hr.t (fem.!). 


BD 15B4 
TRANSLITERATION 
§$P 1 dw? R° htp.f m cnht 
2 in N. dd f* 


ind hr.k R-C])tm Hpri Hr-3hty® 
b3 ntry shd dwit m miwt®' nt nirt f Pht 
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sty m hrw nb n grh shb qrty'?4 

nb nmtt mhpt hh» phrr Nnw(t) n drut 

dw3(.i) nfr?'".k rhkwi s’m.k sprwf wn 
th [... 2 


TRANSLATION 

Praising Re when he sets in the region 
of life. 

N. shall say: 

Hail to thee, Re-Atum Khepri Harakh- 
te, 

divine soul illumining the nether world 
with the rays of his bright divine 
eye, 

who shines by day (but is also) lord of 
night, making festive the twin cav- 
erns, 

who strides at will in a circuit of mil- 

who courses the 
nether sky without limit. 

(I) praise thy beauty, for I know thy 
image, ‘its petitioner having been at' 


lions (of leagues), 


* E and F fem.: dd.s. The words hip. . 
are lost in A. C and D om. in. 

>’ Hrhty is lost in B. 

* F ends with miwt. C ends with (7)3ht. A om. /f. 
B has lost 63 niry s at beg. Losses in both B and D 
incl. det. and suf. of nirt and phon. signs of ht. 

4A is lost after sty, prob. ended with nb (in 
this spot reg. wr. with lion) or grh. B om. sty m, 
is lost after s of shb through nmit. E om. m. D: 
(g )rlh shb) qritly®', with hr wr. for g. 

* So Z. B as pub. has k? arms for p of hpt, has 
lost Nnw(t) n and end of drw. D has lost phrr 

.n. 

‘So E through sim, where it ends. Sim. D, 
which ends with nfr(without cross stroke). (4 
(with nb for k). B is lost to wi of rhkwi and is cor- 
rupt and obscure from there on. 

« B is our only source. Poss. rd. im Hr-ht(y) 

“The 
(judgment-)mat of Harakhte is thine, as when 
men live enduringly without * But Ist 
word might be im 


n.k mi “nh r[(m)t\®' m rwd nn ki 


or even mit, Hr might be 
error for 3, etc. In such circumstances only a foot- 
note is justified. 
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BD 15B5 
TRANSLITERATION 
dw} R-Itm hip.f m m3nw 


2> dd mdwin N. 


(L)tm (@)t{f} ntr®'* vite4 zp 2 mnite m 
htp 

nb! 38°'* whn m nwnw mwt?.k hb.sn 
m (3% 

Szp' tw* imyw?! dwt m he<(wt)! imntyw?! 
hr.sn n.b@ 

hip.k hr st.k nt m3nw® hpt tw mwt.k 
Nnwt® m 3ht® imntyt nt pt 

izt{y}?! wit.k m h<wtt hft(y)?'.k sip n° 
dmt.k* wi3.k tiw “pr* hr M*t 

Psdt 3t* tmti m hnw* itti zp 2 in mwt.k* 

n°y.k m R¢ htp.k m (?I)tm* 

hpt.k mwt.k hpt tw mwt.k 

htp.k nim hr.k nfr mi rk nai R 

ink ir {t}.m(.2) M3t n ir(.2) t2f(O) 

nir.n b3.i r gs Zkr mi™ 73 r <gs>*> Dhwty 

di.k m3 hrw.i r hft(y.r) 


TRANSLATION 


Praising Re-Atum when he sets in the 
western mountains. 

To be said by N.: 

(O) Atum, father of the gods, right wel- 
come art thou, moored in peace. 

(QO) lord of mysteries who rose from the 
primeval waters, thy rays enter into 
the earth. 

They who are in the nether world re- 
ceive thee with joy; the westerners 
(turn) their face(s) to thee. 

Thou settest in thy place amid the 
western mountains, and thy mother 
the Nether Sky embraces thee in the 
western horizon of the sky. 

The crew of thy bark is (full) of joy, 
while thy enemies are assigned to thy 
knife, for thy bark is come equipped 
with Truth. 

The whole Great Ennead is in jubila- 
tion; “right welcome art thou” says 
thy mother. 

Thou sailest as Re; thou settest as 
Atum. 

Thou embracest thy mother, and thy 
mother embraces thee. 


2 Be thou gracious to me with thy beau- 
tiful face; pray come to me, Re. 

As for me, I have done the right; I have 
not done wrong. 

My soul has been godly in the presence 
of Sokar like the goose in the pres- 
ence of Thoth. 

Cause thou that I triumph against 
(my) enemy. 


NOTES 

* In Ec only. For G’s stat. applying to both its 
hymns see BD 1545, note a. 

» So G. Ee om. Bek.: N. dd.f m ‘dw?’ (R° hip f 
m “nh(t), “N. is to say in praising [Re] when he 
sets in the region of life.” C 22141: iw N. d(d).f m 
dw? |t} R° m nhp(w), “N. is to say in praising Re 
at dawn.” 

© .)im.... ntr?' is in Bek. only. 

4 For the ending ti Bek., G, and C 22141 reg. 
wr. tw. 

© C 22141 om. zp 2. G is corrupt. 

‘Wr. with lion in all four does. 

* Pl. in Ee and C 22141; sg. in Bek. and G. 
Latter might be tr. “mysterious lord’”’ as well as 
“Jord of mystery.” 

» So Ee and C 22141. Bek. (vb. root lost) and 
G om. m; tr. them (less suitably) “tread the 
earth.” For miwt?!.k 
also BD 157 §8 2. 

'G: Szp.n, “have received.” 

* Ec here and after hpt (below) wrs. ti for tre. 

'Ee om. m hwt here. Bek. and G (m lost): 
m he; C 22141: m he. 

™ Ee: hr.k, “upon thee,”’ fol’d by r, “until.” 

" C 22141 has st?'.k, “thy places."’ Bek. (after 
a break): st.k ntyt m m3nw, “thy place which is 


with same var., see 


° Only Ee has hpt... . / Nnwt. 

® Ee dual in form, as freq. in that ms. 

«So Ec; others wr. as bef. (see note 1). 

* Bek.: spr r, “are arrived at.”’ 

* Ec: ds, “the (flint) knife’’ (om. suf.). 

‘Ec, with an abnormal fem. dual, has only 
witty <prt(i), “for the two barks are equipped.” 
Bek. has iw, “come,” for diw. G has miswr. wiw 
for wi}, C 22141 has some out-of-place add'l signs. 

« Lost or om. in Bek. 

v Ec om. m, then after hnw ins. n.k in imyw?! 
pt; tr.: “ Jubilation to thee’ say the sky-dwell- 
ers.” This leaves the Ennead to go with Truth 
as equipment of the barks. Cf. the bark of 
BD 134, which bears the Ennead but not Truth. 
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~ So Ec. After zp 2 G is lost to .k. C 22141 has 
a 2d legs sign for ¢ in vb., has only a trace of '2', 
and om. é of in. For in mwt.k Bek. substs. m hip r 
nmit®'"_k, “in peace at thy going.”’ 

After mwt.k Ec has a var. end of §S 1: @y.k 
hryt nmi.n.k dwt nhti ddti m m hrw iw.k m 
hwt n r° nb, “Thou crossest the sky after thou 
hast traversed the nether world, alive, enduring, 
in triumph. Thou art (full) of joy every day.” 
Rest of col. is blank. 

* G ends with hip as space runs out. 

¥ So C 22141. For 2d stat. Bek. substs. éz phr, 
“and vice versa,’’ with which words it ends. 

* In C 22141 only. 

“ The 'nw jar’ between mi and i is assumed to 
be accidental. 


«b Misshapen, looks like q. 


BD 15 h beg. var. 


TRANSLITERATION 
ind hr.k ?:1)tm miw?.k ipw nfr?! * ht) 
shmti spd(tz)” 
d3.ke pt ssh.k 8 m htp hn.k hryt* m ndw* 
iw n.k ntr?' rm{?' m ks(w) di.sn n.k 
i(3)we! ' hknwe' « 


hip hr.k nfrn N.' 


TRANSLATION 
Hail to thee, Atum, at these thy beau- 
tiful returnings, mighty, 
keen. 


radiant, 


Thou crossest the sky, thou reachest 
the earth, in peace; thou rowest over 
the sky with the sunshine. 

Gods and men come to thee bowing 
down; they give thee praise and ac- 
claim. 

May thy beautiful face be gracious 
to N. 


NOTES 

“For iw?'.k M has h®'.k, “thy dawnings.”” N 
om. pw of ipw. L has lost nfr?'; M as pub. has 
hrw for nfr sign. 

> N as pub. has eye for h*. K and N as pub. 
have ch< for shm; they and L om. its ending Wi. 
M om. spd. 

° L here ff. uses in each case the fem. 2d per. 
sg. pron. suited to the beneficiary instead of the 
masc. appropriate to Atum. 


4 N: hr pt. 

¢ So K and L, though pubs. show city instead 
of sun det. L has weaponed arm for «. The rays 
of sunlight seem thought of as looms of oars. M 
seems instead to intend Nwt, which would make 
us tr. “....sky, namely Nut.” N as pub. is 
thoroughly corrupt. 


'M sg. 
* M om.; N om. all but A. 
» For parallels see BD 15A5, note q. 


' M as pub. has pap. roll for hip. N om. suf. 
of hr. 


These sun hymns prove once again the 
truth that there is safety in numbers. 
Where parallel texts exist, their rendering 
is comparatively simple. But where these 
or parallel details of other hymns fail us, 
some problems remain insoluble. These 
occur especially at the end of a composi- 
tion, as in BD 15A5 and 15B4. 

The normal combination of worship 
with self-interest is seen in 15A5, 15B5, 
and 15 h beg. var., where praise turns into 
special pleading. But 15B4 may be pure 
worship. Magic is involved in the un- 
familiar “77 rolls’ used against Apophis 


in 15A5. Association of the r3-goose with 
Thoth in 1585 implies a still unknown 
myth. 

The poetic style includes as usual cer- 
tain euphemisms. The “region of life’’ is 
the west, where interments were made; 


the “westerners” the dead. Their 
world is patterned on that of the living. 
The sun-god during the night ‘‘courses the 
nether sky” and “illumines the nether 
world” after his ‘mother the Nether Sky” 
has embraced him in the western horizon. 

Parallelism of members has been em- 
phasized in the arrangement of transliter- 
ations and translations. Possessing this 
feature also, these hymns are truly poetic 
in both form and imagery. 


are 
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TWO ELAMITE TEXTS OF SYLLABARY A 


RICHARD T. HALLOCK 


Y SOME strange mischance the two 
documents to be discussed here, 


one published more than fifty 
years ago, the other twenty-two years ago, 
have evidently not hitherto been recog- 
nized for what they are. Both are readily 
recognizable, by anyone acquainted with 


late Elamite sign-forms, as S*! sign-lists in 
Elamite script. The two texts are 5309+ 
82-5-22, 570? (called ‘‘A”’ in the following) 
and Mém., Vol. XVIII,* No. 2 (called 
“B” in the following). 

These two texts have no great impor- 
tance for the study of S*, but have con- 
siderable interest for the study of the de- 
velopment of Elamite writing. 


TEXT A 

Text A is evidently a trophy of the 
Klamite wars of Ashurbanipal and dates 
to his time or somewhat earlier. Scholars 
have long recognized that it belongs to 8°. 
But, since they did not know it was Ela- 
mite, they could not interpret all its fea- 
tures correctly. Schuster,‘ for example, 
cites it especially as one of the texts which 
nur Schreibiibungen darstellen and which 
show “the greatest misunderstandings 
and scribal errors.”’ Actually, it is fairly 
good. 

The text seems to have originally con- 
tained some 360 or 370 lines (as against 
400 in the reconstructed text of S* proper), 
of which 164 are preserved. Like the Kish 

1 Abbreviation of Syllabary A 

> Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c., in 
the British Museum, Part V (London, 1898), Pl. X 

Délégation en Perse: Mémoires, Vol. XVIII (Paris, 
1927 


4 Zeitsch ift fiir Assyriologte XLIV (1938) 


lists published by van der Meer,’ it is 
simply a list of the S* signs, lacking the 
pronunciations and sign-names provided 
by S* proper. In general, it repeats each 
sign the exact number of times the sign 
occurs in S*. Unlike the Kish lists, it takes 
liberties with its original and represents, 
not a slavish copy, but a version adapted 
to Elamite requirements. 

To prove that text A is Elamite, it is 
sufficient to point to some very distinctive 
sign-forms which approximate those of the 
Achaemenid Elamite script.* Such are rv 
and ga in Obv. i; IN in Obv. ii; UM in 
Obv. iv; TUM, MAR, and KI in Obv. v; sa 
in Obv. vi; KUR in Rey. i; AS in Rev. iv. 
In addition, certain signs show a clear 
tendency to develop toward the Achae- 
menid forms: Lu in Obv. i and vy; ew’ in 
Obv. ii; DA, TI, and DUB in Obv. iv; KAR in 
Rev. i; LU in Rev. iv. As against all these, 
there are only two signs which occur in a 
Neo-Babylonian form which differs mark- 
edly from the Achaemenid Elamite form: 
EN in Obv. ii and am in Obv. iv. It is true 
that a number of strange sign-forms re- 
mains, which I am at present unable to 
rationalize. But most of the signs in ques- 
tion are not known to occur in late 
EKlamite. 

' Orford Editions of Cuneiform Texts, Vol. IV (Lon- 
don, 1938), Pls. 1 ff 


* It is more convenient and serves the present pur- 
pose to refer to the well-documented Achaemenid 
signs rather than to the meagerly documented signs 
of the period to which text A belongs 


The forms of ev given here are so close to the 
controversial No. 105 of Cameron (Persepolis Treas- 
ury Tablets (Chicago, 1948], p. 77 and cf. pp. 80 f.) as 
to leave little doubt that the latter is the ev sign, 
whatever may be its pronunciation in late Elamite 
texts 
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A curious feature of text A is the free- 
dom with which it substitutes one sign for 
another. In five of the ten cases of substi- 
tution a sign frequently used replaces a 
sign unknown in Achaemenid Elamite. 
Thus pa for Ta in Obvy. iv; Ki (KU would 
be expected) for Gu in Obv. v; KuR for 
GuR and KAR for GAR in Rev. i; the Ela- 
mite sunki sign for LUGAL in Rev. iv. The 
exact reason for the remaining substitu- 
tions is not easy to see, although they 
have a certain logic of their own. We get 
KA for GA in Oby. v; BUR for NAM (the first 
value of which in S* is to be read [b}:- 
i{r(?)] in Obv. vi; and in Rev. iv, with 
some doubt, 80.8a (hil) for wuL, LAM for 
HUL.A (no apparent reason), si (sun) for 
GUL (stn). In each of these cases neither 
sign is known in late Elamite. 

Obv. i corresponds exactly to S* 30 
39.° Obv. ii = S* 63-76, with four forms 
of EL against the two occurrences in S* 
72f. Obv. ili = S* 98-111, with vu.Ka 
twice inserted after S* 110 and zaG after 
S* 111. Obv. iv = S8* 133-50, with pa re- 
placing TA (S* 138) and mm (S* 145) inter- 
changed with um (S* 140). Obv. v = S* 
164-90, with TUM and v.TUM in place of 
two EGIR signs (S* 167 f.); BI as either re- 
placement (kds for kas) or miswriting of 
KASKAL (S* 177); Luu three times instead 
of twice (S* 178 f.); Ki replacing Gu (S* 
184); KA replacing Ga (S* 185). Obv. vi = 
S* 207-31, with three sa signs instead of 
one (S* 207); BUR instead of Nam (S* 208 
10); uK twice instead of three times 
(S* 218-20). 

The upper part of Rev. i corresponds 
to S* 233-43, with KuR replacing GUR 
(S* 234); KaR replacing GAR (S* 235); su 
(a strange form) twice instead of three 
times (S* 237-39). The break which fol- 
lows corresponds to S* 244-47; evidently 
it contained five lines, and thus had two 


*The S* line numbers are those of van der Meer, 


pp. 7-22 
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extra signs. The first sign after the break 
can be either BAR (S* 248) or ma& (S* 254): 
S* 249-53 are missing: the eye of the scribe 
seems to have skipped from Bar to the 
similar MAS and overlooked the interven- 
ing signs.* The remainder of Rev. i cor- 
responds to S* 255-61. 

The upper part of Rev. ii corresponds 
to S* 275-82, with sa for krr (S* 275-77; 
possibly the two signs had become identi- 
cal in form) and very strange and doubt- 
ful forms for pAG and &. The following 
break apparently had only six lines to 
cover S* 283-96, and thus lacked no less 
than eight signs. The remainder of Rev. ii 
corresponds to S* 297-300, apparently 
providing three SUM signs instead of two 
(S* 298 f.). 

Rev. iii = S* 324-28, with five TAR 
signs instead of four (S* 324-27), and 
something incomprehensible, evidently a 
number not belonging to the text proper, 
after line 5. Rev. iv = S* 359-69, with the 
Elamite sunki sign (once) replacing 
LUGAL (S* 360f.); S0.5a (?) (twice) re- 
placing guL (S* 363); Lam (the Assyrian 
form, as against the Neo-Babylonian form 
in Obv. v opposite S* 188) replacing 
HUL.A (S* 364); si replacing GuL (S* 365); 
AS twice, apparently, instead of three 
times (S* 366-68). Rev. v = S* 397-400, 
omitting TAG, (S* 398). 

TEXT B 

Text B, excavated at Susa, would seem 
to belong approximately to the same peri- 
od as text A. The texts with which it is 
published belong to a much earlier period 
with a very different style of writing, and 
its inclusion among them is evidently the 
result of misinterpretation."® 


* This is merely a convenient explanation. It would 
be more objective to say that the five lines of the break 
correspond to S* 244-53, with five of the S* lines thus 
unaccounted for 


1° Dossin, in a transliteration (unpublished) pre- 
pared for the Chicago Accadian Dictionary, misreads 
many signs and comments: “certains sont d'un type 
inconnu et impossible a identifier." 
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Only 74 lines are preserved in the tab- 
let, and a number of these are sadly dam- 
aged. It would seem to have had originally 
seventeen columns; but only parts of six 
columns are preserved. Obverse and re- 
verse are interchanged in the published 
text. A curious feature is that the columns 
on the reverse progress from left to right, 
against the usual practice. 

Text B is, in general, quite like text A. 
We can see, however, from its brief over- 
laps with text A, that it is by no means a 
carbon copy. For instance, the form of 
Kir in Rev. ii is not at all like the form in 
Rey. ii of text A. Also, Rev. i does not 
show the omissions which we found in 
Rev. i of text A. 

Distinctive late Elamite sign-forms are 
again abundant: HAR, HU, RI in Obv. i; RU, 
HA, st in Obv. ii; 81, Pa, MAS, SA in Rev. i. 
There is only one clear case of the substi- 
tution of a sign frequently used for a 
sign unknown in late Elamite: st for zu in 
Obv. ii. Whether text B followed text A 
in its substitutions we cannot tell, since 
all the relevant passages are missing. 

Obv. i corresponds exactly to S* 5-23. 
Obv. ii = S* 32-45, with si replacing zu 
(S* 44). Obv. iii may correspond to S* 63- 
69 (only beginnings of signs preserved). 
Rev. i = S* 243-60, with an incompre- 
hensible form occurring twice in place of 
Gaz (S* 243) and Aa (S* 244). Rev. 
ii = 269-81, with a strange form of si 
(S* 274); and with krir (strange form) 


four times instead of three (S* 275-77). 
Rev. iii has only a couple of unidentifiable 
traces. 

}ENERAL REMARKS 

Although, as we have seen, certain 
signs unknown in late Elamite are, in our 
texts, replaced by familiar signs, it is a 
circumstance of some interest that many 
signs not known to occur in late Elamite 
are preserved in the texts. This does not 
necessarily mean that the signs in ques- 
tion were available for use in late Elamite; 
it may mean merely that the Elamite 
scribes, who felt free to substitute where 
desirable but not to drop a sign complete- 
ly, could not find satisfactory substitutes 
for these signs. It does, nevertheless, lend 
some support to the conclusion of Camer- 
on" that the late Elamite syllabary may 
well have contained many signs not yet 
exemplified in the late period. 

With regard to our two texts, a word of 
‘aution is required. It is often difficult, es- 
pecially where the text is damaged, to 
make an accurate copy of a text that one 
does not understand. Thus the fact that 
the modern copyists of our texts did not 
fully understand them raises some ques- 
tion about the accuracy of their copies 
and, consequently, about the validity in 
detail of our interpretations. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UnIversiry oF CHicaGco 


il Op. cit., pp. 70f 
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A RARE GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION IN A 
NEGLECTED EGYPTIAN TEXT 


KEITH C. 


VERY student of the ancient lan- 
guages realizes the danger of deny- 
ing the existence of a construction 

simply because no example of it has 
turned up in the surviving literature. It 
is not surprising, therefore, in a field so 
vast as the Egyptian, in which literally 
tens of thousands of texts exist, that after 
more than a century of research much ter- 
ritory remains virtually unexplored. 

Probably every Egyptologist is now 
convineed of the reality of the narrative 
sdmt.f form of the verb;' yet, as Gardiner 
has pointed out,? this construction can be 
distinguished from a similar use of the in- 
finitive in but a single case, since all but 
one example occur with weak verbs hav- 
ing feminine infinitives, and that lone ex- 
ception has been questioned on paleo- 
graphical grounds.’ It is the close associa- 
tion of the form with narrative sdm.nf 
forms which supplies the strongest argu- 
ment for its existence as a clearly differen- 
tiated verb form. 

When new texts turn up, it is natural 
that they can be approached without the 
same type of preconceived notions which 
accompany the restudy of a familiar one.‘ 

‘ Gardiner, (Oxford, 1927), 
§406.B.; Lefebvre, Grammaire de l'égyptien classique 


(Cairo, 1940), § 420; de Buck, Egyptische Grammatica 
2d ed.; Leiden, 1944), § 174. 

' Op. cit., § 406.B 

+ Miller, Hieratische Paldographie, Vol. I (2d ed.; 


Leipzig, 1927), No. 243; see also T. G. Allen, AJSL, 
XLIV (1928), 127. 


Grammar 


Egyptian 


‘Dr. Rudolf Anthes of the Berlin Museum in a re- 
cent letter refers to the fruitful results of his fresh 
Studies of Egyptian texts necessitated by the loss of his 
Scientific notes and material during the war 


SEELE 


Thus discoveries may be made in the 
study of new material which defy our slug- 
gish minds while we merely read and re- 
read the familiar texts on which we usu- 
ally base our teaching and, much too often 
perhaps, our study of the Egyptian lan- 
guage. It appears that Professor J. J. 
Clére of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes first observed examples of his new 
past relative form® in inscriptions of 
the First Intermediate Period from the 
tombs at Mo‘alla which are now being 
prepared for publication by Jacques Van- 
dier. Once identified, examples of the past 
relative form will doubtless be found 
to occur in numerous other texts as well. 

Thus it is in a passage in the long- 
known but much-neglected mortuary lit- 
erature preserved in certain royal tombs 


at Thebes and on numerous papyrus rolls 
that I have observed the grammatical 
construction which is the subject of this 
note. The text in question is a sentence in 


the section commonly designated as the 
“Seventh Hour” of the shorter version of 
the “Book of What Is in the Nether 
World,” first translated by Devéria,® then 
by Pierret,’ and first studied extensively 

* Communicated on July 28, 1948, at the XXIe 
Congrés International des Orientalistes in Paris 

* Théodule ; 
égy ptiens conservés au Musée Egyptien du Lowrre 
(Paris, 1881), pp. 21-39, Louvre Papyrus 3071. The 
translation was actually made prior to 1871, the year 
of Devéria’s death, and the publication was under- 
taken by Paul Pierret, who states in the preface that 
Devéria had practically completed the manuscript 


before his death and deserves most of the credit for 
the publication 


Devéria. Catalogue des manuscrits 


* Paul Pierret, [it 
iu Musée Egyptien du Lourre, 


recueil d'in- 


Part 


udes égyptologiques 


scriptions inédites 
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by the Swiss Egyptologist, Gustave Jé- 
quier,® on the basis of the various copies 
available to him, including especially 
Maspero’s important work on the long 
version of the same book.* However, the 
best and certainly the earliest dated copies 
of the text were published long after Jé- 
quier’s study."® 

Grapow" has already alluded to the 
difficulties with which one is confronted 
in the study of the history of the text of 
both the long and the short ““Am Duat.”’ 
When the earliest copies of both versions 
first appear in the tomb of Thutmosis III, 
they have already reached their full de- 
velopment. Both contain an inextricable 
mixture of matter descriptive of the 
twelve regions of the nether world to be 
traversed by the sun-god (and the dead 
king) during the twelve hours of the night, 
together with instructions regarding the 
manner in which the texts are to be writ- 
ten and even the very position which they 
must occupy on the walls of the tomb (in- 
structions which, incidentally, appear al- 
most never to have been properly ob- 
served), as well as numerous references to 


I (Paris, 1874), p. 115, ll. 3—4. Pierret’s translation, 
however, was published before that of Devéria, 
though it may have been dependent on the latter's 
work, to judge by the similarity of the two renderings 
See preceding note 

8 Le Livre de ce qu'il y a dans l Hadés (Paris, 1894), 
pp. 93-104; Jéquier’s sources are listed on p. 97. Prac- 
tically the same sources were used by Budge, Th: 
Book Am-Tuat and The Short Form of the Bool Am- 
Tuat (London, 1905; reprinted 1925); Budge’'s text 
has little independent value 

® Revue del histoire des religions, XVIT (1888), 251 
310, and XVIII (1889), 1-67 (=Maspero, Etudes d: 
mythologie et d’ archéologie égyptiennes, II |Paris, 1893}, 
1—181) 

1° Paul Bucher, Les Textes des tombes de Thoutmosis 
III et d’ Aménophis II, 1 (‘Mémoires ... de l'Institut 
Francais d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire,"’ Vol. LY 
Cairo, 1932]), 46-52, Pls. IV—-V, and 89-90, Pils 
XXIII, left, and X XV, left (tomb of Thutmosis III 
164-71, Pls. XXXIII-XXXV, and 207-8, Pl. XLI 
(tomb of Amenhotep I1) 

1 Zeitschrift fir LXXII 
(1936), 30-39 


aeqgy ptische Sprache, 


the magical power which knowledge of the 
texts will confer upon the deceased as he 
journeys through the intricate passages 
and dangerous caverns of the nether 
world. Such confused mingling of hetero- 
geneous elements is clear evidence that 
the texts have been adapted to a use not 
intended when they were composed. It 
is probable that the short Am Duat is 
the earlier version” and that it was origi- 
nally written on papyrus in a form much 
different from any surviving copy. While 
less detailed, it contains practically all the 
elements to be found also in the long Am 
Duat, though it is written exclusively in 
“clear” rather than in the enigmatic script 
characteristic of certain portions of the 
long Am Duat. Furthermore, in contrast 
to the longer book, it is written in the nor- 
mal direction instead of retrograde. Thus 
the short Am Duat appears to have passed 
through a long history,'* during which de- 
scriptive matter, instructions to outline 
draftsmen assigned to the decoration of 
coffins or tomb walls, and references to the 
value of the magical spells to the in- 
structed travelers—each of which must 
originally have belonged to separate docu- 
ments—were gradually combined into a 
chaotic mass of mysterious sentences 
which defied comprehension by ancient 
Egyptian and modern scholar alike. With 
the development of the long subterranean 


passages of the royal tombs in the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty, if not before, the 
short Am Duat was expanded, rendered 
even more unintelligible by copyists’ er 


” Grapow (ibid., p. 30) expresses the opinion that 
the short Am Duat is a later abridged version of the 
longer book; on p. 33, however, he appears to regard 
the long Am Duat as an expanded and supplementary 
edition of the shorter composition 


18 Kees (Der Géatterglaube im alten Aegypten Leip- 
zig, 1941], p. 322) believes the Am Duat and the Book 
of Gates to have been compiled in the First Intermedi- 
ate Period—his Feudalzeit—when Herakleopolis wa 
politically dominant in Middle and Upper Egypt 
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A Rare GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION 


rors and through the employment of enig- 
matic writing, and illustrated with ex- 
tensive “vignettes” (the style of which, in 
the tombs of Thutmosis III and Amen- 
hotep II,'* plainly betrays their papyrus 
origin also). It is thus merely an accident 
of fate which has deprived us of papyrus 
manuscripts of the long Am Duat earlier 
in date than the Eighteenth Dynasty.” 

Frequent references occur in the Am 
Duat to the exact copies of the texts re- 
quired to render them efficacious to the 
deceased in his infernal journeyings. In 
spite of their corruptness, no student who 
compares the copies as found in the papyri 
and on the walls of the tombs of the kings 
at Thebes can fail to be impressed by the 
similarity of the different copies. While 
there are numerous variants, these are for 
the most part merely variations in the 
writing of individual words or signs in a 
word."® Omissions and interpolations oc- 
cur also, but the nature of all these varia- 
tions points to the existence of a single 
master-copy or of an exceedingly small 
family of manuscripts. If, then, the vari- 
ous copies of the short Am Duat bear a 
close resemblance to one another and if 
there is comparable similarity among the 
different examples of the long Am Duat as 
preserved in the royal tombs at Thebes,'’ 
the peculiarities of each are never- 
theless so extensive as to demonstrate be- 
yond the slightest doubt that each form 
has its own history and tradition and that 
there was little, if any, copying back and 
forth. These facts ought properly to be 

'* See the plates in Bucher, op. cit., passim 

'’ Perhaps such early copies exist, but none of so 


early a date is known to me. See Jéquier, op. cit., pp 


27-28, for the (later) papyrus copies known to him 


“ E.g., the texts in the tomb of Seti I employ the 
plural strokes regularly where Thutmosis III and 
Amenhotep II have the pellets 

'’ No consideration is being given in this article to 
the incomplete copies of the long Am Duat preserved 
on sarcophagi of the late period 
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demonstrated by extensive textual stud- 
ies, including the preparation of an ex- 
haustive critical apparatus embodying all 
the variant readings. I have made some 
attempts in that direction in connection 
with my teaching, but a detailed analysis 
of the two forms of the Am Duat lies far 
beyond the scope of the present note. My 
main purpose is to present a single sen- 
tence from the two books which to some 
extent illustrates several of the points 
mentioned above but which, first of all, 
contains the unusual construction referred 
to in the title. 

The sentence occurs at the end of the 
section known as the “Seventh Hour” of 
the short Am Duat, immediately before 
the concluding words containing the name 
of the seventh hour.'* The wording of this 
sentence, hereafter designated ‘‘S,”’ which 
is identical in the tombs of Thutmosis III 
and Amenhotep II, is as follows: 


esl ReKS—-JL RAPE — 
The other three copies mentioned in note 
17, all of them much later in date, vary 
from the earlier copy only in the substitu- 
tion of ~ for \ 

The corresponding passage in the long 
Am Duat occurs in three tombs known to 
me, those of Thutmosis III, Amenhotep 
II, and Seti I,'* in all of which it is to be 
found, like the greater part of the long 


18 Bucher, op. cit., p. 90, |. 43 Pl 
1. 17 {unnumbered in the publication p. 208, 1. 50 
( = Pl. XL Ia, first complete column from right Pap 
Berlin 3001 ( =Jéquier, op. cit., p. 102, last two lines 
Leiden T. 71, 1. 77 ( =J@équier, op. cit., p. 96); 
Pap 3071 ( =Pierret, op. cit., p. 115, ll. 3-4, 
and Devéria, op. cit., p. 26; the completely parallel 
text to Pap. Turin (Lanzone, Le Domicile des 
Paris, 1879], Pl. 11) was not available to me 


1* Bucher, op. cit., p. 51, 1. 152 ( = PL. V, right, low- 
est register, extreme right, above head of crocodile) ; 
p. 170, ll. 236-37 Pl. XX XV, top left, lowest regis- 
ter, extreme right, above head of crocodile); Lefébure 
Le Tombeau de Séi I** (‘Mémoires ... de la Mission 
Archéologique Francaise au Caire,”’ Vol. Il: Les Hypo- 
premiétre division |Paris, 1886 
XLVI, third register, right 


XXIII, left, 


Pa Pp 


Louvre 
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Am Duat, in one of the several registers 
of vignettes, as if in explanation of the ac- 
companying pictures. In all three tombs 
the phrase is written (carved in the tomb 
of Seti I) in vertical columns facing right, 
and carved retrograde in the later version 
of Seti I. As written in the latter, the pas- 
sage reads as follows (text Z in the dis- 
cussion hereafter): 


rs a » bE — 20 Known 


a> eoco ce 


since 1886, when the tomb of Seti I was 
published, the sentence in this form has 
been constantly misinterpreted and mis- 
translated—indeed, not without excuse, 
since the failure in the first place of the 
ancient Egyptians to compare it with the 
parallel in the short Am Duat was the occa- 
sion for similar misunderstanding on their 
part. 

Maspero was apparently the first to at- 
tempt a translation of text L, which he 
renders: “Qui sait cela, Abou-shdou ne 
mangera point son 4me.’™ It is based on 
the text as preserved in the tomb of Seti I, 
the only version of the long Am Duat then 
known to him. He construes Abou-shdou 
as the name of the crocodile, which is de- 
picted lying on the sand bank immediate- 
ly to the left of the text and which is ac- 
tually labeled —JWU—'+*—" “the 
crocodile which is in the Duat”’ ;** and he 
was probably influenced in his interpreta- 

2° The two parallel texts have the following vari- 
ants: Thutmosis III has a faint short vertical stroke 
behind the chick w, omits the pellets above the arm 
writes the owl instead of the “‘gazelle’s rib’’ for m, and 
has the stroke beneath the 6: bird rather than above 
its tail. Amenhotep II writes the pronoun st incorrect- 
ly with the ¢ directly above the s, has a short vertical 


stroke before the chick w, omits the pellets, writes m 
with the owl and the stroke beneath the 6 

1 Maspero, Les Hypogées royaur de Thébes, p. 75 
(this publication is a separately issued reprint of the 
work mentioned in n. 9 above; I quote from this edi- 
tion) 

22 In the original the arm is carved across the up- 
right line of the leg. 

23 Lefébure, op. cit., Pl. XLVI, third register, low- 
er right. 


tion not only by the presence of the = in 
the label but also by the fact that a desig- 
nation of this crocodile as imy idb.f, “the 
one who is in his bank,’’ occurs in the text 
immediately above its hind legs in the vig- 
nette.** Budge, either for the same rea- 
sons, since he reproduces the Seti I vig- 
nette in his book,® or blindly following 
Maspero, also refers to the crocodile as 
“‘4b-shd-am-Tuat’” and translates text L: 
‘Whosoever knoweth this [picture] Ab- 
shdu shall not devour his soul.’”’* Neither 
of these scholars actually translated the 
word or name for crocodile, but it is evi- 
dent that they intended it to be under- 
stood as the “crocodile of the sand’’ or the 
like, granting that they believed the word 
abou (=4ab) to be a word for “crocodile.” 
Referring back to text L, however, it is 
noteworthy that the version of Seti I 
alone uses the pellets after the S-sign and 
that the following ‘, which, unlike the pel- 
lets, is common to all three texts, belongs 
not to § but to the verb “m, “‘to swallow.” 
I doubt whether the reading shdou (Mas- 
pero) or shéu (Budge) would ever have 
been suggested, had these two scholars 
based their studies on the text as found in 
the tombs of Thutmosis III or Amenhotep 
II rather than on that of Seti I. If, indeed, 
they had used the earlier versions, their 
texts might well have defied interpreta- 
tion altogether, even to the ingenious 
Maspero, since they are still more hope- 
lessly corrupt.?? 

% See also the reference to the idb n #, ‘sand 
bank,"’ farther to the left in the vignette (Lefébure, op. 
cit., Pl. XLV), much better shown in Bucher, op. cit., 
Pls. V, right, vertical column directly above tail of 
crocodile (Thutmosis III) and XXXV, upper left, 


vertical column above a point between the last two 
goddesses to right (Amenhotep II). 


% The Book of Am-Tuat, p. 159.  ™ Ibid., p. 160 
27 See n. 19; the transposition of s and ¢ in Amen- 
hotep II and the location of the vertical stroke, afer 
the chick in Thutmosis III, before it in Amenhotep II, 
indicate that the ancient Egyptian scribe did not un- 
derstand what he was writing on the wall of the tomb. 
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If we turn finally to text S and con- 
sider, first of all, what our predecessors 
have achieved in their attempts to render 
the sentence, we are impressed once again 
with the manner in which an idea once ex- 
pressed, even when wrong, continues to 
dominate later thinking on the subject. In 
chronological order, Pierret was the first 
scholar known to me to have published a 
translation of the short Am Duat con- 
taining our passage, and he rendered it: 
“Celui qui sait cela, la panthére (ou le 
léopard?) ne le dévore pas.’’* Pierret’s 
translation was published in 1874, a doz- 
en years before the first publication of the 
tomb of Seti I.2° The translation of De- 
véria, made before 1871, the year of his 
death, but published by Pierret only in 
1881,*° ran as follows: “Celui qui sait cela, 
(la panthére ou le léopard?) ne le dévore 
pas.”’ The dependence of Pierret on De- 
véria is quite obvious. Maspero himself 
apparently published no rendering of the 
short Am Duat, but his discussion and 
translation of large portions of the longer 
book as contained in the tomb of Seti I™ 
had a decisive influence on his pupils, ap- 
parently on Jéquier especially, who was to 
publish the standard edition of the short 
Am Duat® and to incorporate in it inter- 
pretations properly belonging to the long 
Am Duat. Thus Jéquier** quotes our text 
S as contained in Pap. Berlin 3001 and 
translates: ““Celui qui sait cela, le croco- 
dile Abou-Schaou ne mange point son 
Aime.” And Budge* translates from the 
text of Pap. Leiden T. 71 (also published 
in Jéquier’s work): “And 

* Op. cit., p. 115. 

* See n. 18 above. 

** See n. 6 above. 

* See n. 20 above. 

* See n. 8 above. 

= Op cit., pp. 102, 104, 


whosoever 


* The Short Form of the Book of A m-Tuat, pp. 27 
29-30 
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knoweth it the crocodile Ab-shéu shall 
not devour his soul.’’ Comparison of the 
four translations quoted in this paragraph 
with text S as reproduced on page 361 
shows that the latter contains nothing to 
justify a rendering with Schaou or shdu 
(both of which are based on the Egyptian 
word *, “‘sand,”’ which does not occur in 
S). Devéria and Pierret alone, writing be- 
fore Maspero’s publication based on text 
L, gave an unprejudiced, though incorrect, 
translation of the sentence. Jéquier and 
Budge merely transferred Maspero’s ren- 
dering of L to S without realizing that 
they were not reading the Egyptian of S 
at all. 

We come at last, after wandering far 
afield, perhaps not altogether without jus- 
tification, to what I believe is the correct 
interpretation of text S: “The one who 
knows it® is one whose soul the crocodile™ 
will not swallow.” 

This sentence, not at all difficult like 
most of the text of the two versions of the 
Am Duat, is a most interesting combina- 
tion of Middle Egyptian constructions. It 
is a nonverbal sentence with nominal sub- 
ject and adverbial predicate,*’ the subject 
consisting of an imperfective participle 
with pronoun object and introduced by 
the copula iw. The predicate is a preposi- 
tional phrase with the m of equivalence. 
The object of the preposition is the re- 
mainder of the sentence, tmw “b <m bs.f; it 
consists of the imperfective relative form 
of the negative verb ém with noun subject 
‘b between ém and its negatival comple- 
ment °m. In the light of this text, there- 
fore, Gardiner’s italicized rule regarding 
the position of a noun subject of the nega- 


% 1 e., the proper magical formula 


* The meaning of ‘b, ‘‘crocodile,’’ is derived solely 
from the writing in these texts with the determinative 
of the crocodile. So far as I know the word does not oc- 
cur elsewhere. 


8? See Gardiner, Grammar, § 117. 
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tive verb** must be modified; for this sen- 
tence demonstrates that the noun subject 
of the negative verb may come before 
rather than after the negatival comple- 
ment. 

Perhaps this note ought to be closed by 
a remark on a larger aspect of the prob- 
lems touched. Properly applied philologi- 
cal method is indispensable to the correct 
translation of a text. It may also have a 
wider usefulness. A final glance at the two 
texts, L and S, as shown in their hiero- 
glyphic form on pages 361-62, shows that 
all known copies of L are corrupt to the 


‘ Ibid., $343, p. 263; stated also, less emphatically 
by Lefebvre 


Grammaire, § 376: 
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point of incomprehensibility, while every 
example of S, even with the easy substitu- 
tion of the wedge-shaped sign for the horn, 
is a perfect, idiomatic Egyptian sentence. 
This fact alone is ample evidence that the 
short form of the text of the “Seventh 
Hour” of the Am Duat is an earlier com- 
position than the largely unintelligible 
longer book. The latter was manifestly 
adapted from the short Am Duat when it 
was decided to illustrate the book with a 
series of “comics” to guide the deceased 
pharaoh through the ancient Egyptian 
Hades. 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ERRATUM TO JNES, VIII, 171, LEFT, LINES 17-18 


I regret that through a slip of the pen for which I am myself responsible COY- 


CNAY has here been rendered “second hour’’ instead of “day 2.” Readers are 


begged to correct their copies accordingly. 


ALAN H. GARDINER 











